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A  GOOD  INVESTMENT 
AT  HOME. 

SHARES  LOAN  STOCK 

.5°/o  4% 

THE  CO-PARTNERSHIP 
TENANTS  LTD.  promotes  the 
development  of  residential  Estates  to  pro- 
vide good  houses^  gardens.^  and  playing 
sites  for  workmen  and  others^  in  accordance 
with  Co-partnership  principles^  which 
secure  the  personal  interest  of  the  tenant 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  Estate^  with  a 
minimum  of  obstacles  to  the  mobility  of  his 
labour  and  capital.  It  inDests  its  capital 
in  the  Tenants'  Societies  affiliated  to  it^ 
and  acts  as  their  adyiser  and  financial  and 
buildi7ig  agent.  Upon  this  provision  of 
expert  advice.^  and  further  capital^  either 
by  its  0W71  investment  or  by  specifically 
raisi?ig  funds  for  any  of  the  afi[i Hated 
Societies^  the  latter  largely  depend  for 
their  growth. 


Co-partnership    Tenants    Limited 

In  Membership  with  ihc  Co-partnership  Tenants'  Housing  Council. 


Telephone  No 
m3  CENTRAL 


Telegmphic  Address: 
"CO-PARTNERSHIP.   LONDON. 


BOARD   OF    MANAGEMENT. 

Chairman  : 

HENRY    VIVIAN,    M.P. 

Deput/'Chairman : 

W.    HUTCHINGS    (Ealing  Tenants  Ltd.). 

J.   F.   L   BRUNNER.   M.P.    (Second   Hampstead   Tenants  Ltd.). 

JOHN    H.  GREENHALGH    (Hampstead   Tenants   Ltd.). 

C.  NAPIER  CLAVERING  (Harborne  Tenants  Ltd.). 

F.    SWANZY.   J.P.    (Sevenoaks  Tenants   Ltd.). 

B.    WILLIAMS    (Garden    City   Tenants    Ltd.). 

SUBSCRIBED   CAPITAL. 

2.898  Shares  of  £10  each  fully  paid    ^     ^      £28,980 
4  per  Cent.  Loan  Stock £72,720 

Total  paid-up  Capital       -     -     -   £101,700 

APPLICATIONS     invited     during     1910    for    LOAN 
STOCK  and  SHARES.     Prospectus  on  application  to 


At  the  Registered  Office, 


Frederick  Litchfield.  Secretary, 
6,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C 


CO-PARTNERSHIP    TENANT     SOCIETIES 


in    Federation    have    Estates   at 


EALING    (LONDON,  W.;. 
GARDEN    city     (LETCH- 

WORTH.  HERTS). 
SEVENOAKS  (KENT). 
HUMBERSTONE   (LEICESTER 
LEVENSHULME      (MAN 

CHESTER). 
HAMPSTEAD  (London.  N.W).  (2) 


HARBORNE   (BIRMINGHAM). 

FALLINGS     PARK     (WOLVER- 
HAMPTON). 


STOKE-ON'TRENT. 
WAYFDRD. 

DERWENTWATER 
WICK). 


(KES- 


Total  Value  of  Property,  Dec,  '09, 

£536,260. 
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Co-partnership  Tenants  Ltd.— Affiliated  Societies. 

Ealing  Tenants  Limikd 

(The  Pioneer  Co-partnership  Housing  Society). 
Committee : 

Mr.  Henry  Vivian,  M.P.,  Chairman.  Mr.  W.  Hutchings,  Vice-Chairman. 


Mr.  J.  Allport,  M.A. 

Mr.  F.  Blessley. 

Mr.  Hubert  Brampton. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Perry,  JVorks  Manager. 


Mr.  W.  Henry  Brown. 
Mr.  F.  J.  Elliott. 
Mr.  C.  G.  Evans. 


Mr.  John  H.  Greenhalgh. 
Mr.  P.  J.  McCarthy. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Payne. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Holmes,   Secretary. 


Backs    of    houses    on    Ealing    Tenants'     Estate,    overlooking    Recreation    Ground. 
Rents  from  7/-  to  15/-,  tenants  sharing  in  Estate  profits. 

PRESENT  VALUE  OF  ESTATE,  £138,600. 

Investment  invited  in  Shares  at  5  per  cent,  and  Loan  Stock  at  4  per  cent. 

Prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  E.  HOLMES, 
at  the  Registered  Office,  Estate  Office  and  Works:  No.  32,  WOODFIELD 
CRESCENT,   BRENTHAM,   EALING,   W. 
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Co-partnership    Tenants 


Garden  CilyTenants  Lid, 

LETCHWORTH  (Garden  City),  HERTS. 


E)iabii%ncd    1905. 


C&pitftI,  £80,000. 


Cotlk^n  ■!  Bird%  Hill,  near  the  Factory  Area. 


vi.iiv.«.ji  vii>  i«.iiciiii^  l.Ui.  '>\a^  established  to  provide 
liwcllirigs  on  Co-partnership  princif>les  at  the  New  Garden 
City  .It  I^tchworth.  Since  its  inception  it  has  built  and 
acquired  280  houses,  ^t  rents  varying  from  4/6  to  1  5/- 
weekly,  exclusive  of  rate 

Part  of  the  Society's  estate  is  situated  conveniently  near 
the  I'actory  Area,  and  part  near  the  Agricultural  Belt. 

AfU'  person  contemplating  r<'**'drn<  «•  :if  I  rf.huotfh  wil.l 
^\'>  v. cll  to  consult  the  Secretar), 

M''   '^V  .  u.  Taylor, 

I  hp  Garden   City  Tenants  Ltd., 

Riviec  Road,  1. etch  worth,  Herts. 


Ltd. — Affiliated  Societies. 


Anchor  Tenants  Ltd. 


LEICESTER. 


Founded    1907. 


OBJECTS, 

To  promote  In  the  suburbs  of  Leicester  the 
erection  and  co-operative  ownership  and 
administration  of  houses  for  working  men  and 
others  by  methods  which  harmonise  the  inte- 
rests of  Tenant  and  Investor  by  an  equitable 
use  of  the  profit  arising  from  the  increase  of 
valuc'^  and  the  careful  use  of  property, 

THE    ESTATE. 

Consists  of  48  acres  in  the  Village  of  Humber- 

Stone.         Although     so     near    a    large    town,     the     Cottages  m  Anchor  Tenants'  Estate. 

village  Is  delightfully  quaint  and  rural,  and  the  Rents  from  6/- .0  1 0/6  mcludmg  rates. 
beautiful  approaches  and  commanding  position  in  a  well-wooded  and 
picturesque  district,  gives  an  added  value  to  an  otherwise  extremely  favour- 
able building  site. 

The  Estate  Is  being  developed  on  Garden  City  lines,  planned  by  that 
well-known  firm  of  Garden  City  experts,  Messrs.  Barry  Parker  and  Ray- 
mond Unwin,  retaining  all  the  rural  beauty  in  the  shape  of  hedgerows  and 
trees,  having  the  added  advantage  of  an  adequate  supply  of  Gas  and  Water 
from  the  Leicester  Corporation  mains. 

Present  Value  of  Estate,  £10,480. 

Committee  : 

Chairman         -         Mr.   E.  T.   GROOME. 
AMOS   MANN.  W.  GILLIVER,  H.  HIBBJTT, 

J.  T.  TAYLOR,  I      S.  BEAMISH,  l     J.  ROWLETT, 

E.  SIMPSON.  I      T.  A.  SMITH,  I     J.  HEADLEY. 

Secretary     -     J.  S.  WILFORD.  Manager     .     GEO.   HERN. 

Solicitors        '        G.   STEVENSON  &  SONS. 

Bankers      ^       STAMFORD,  SPALDING  €r  BOSTON  BANKING  COMPANY. 

Investment  invited  in  Shares  and  Loan  Stock  each  hearing  4  per  cent. 

interest. 


Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  S.  Wilford, 
at  the  Registered  Office,  Keyh.am  Lane,  Humberstone,  Leicester. 


Co-partnership  Tenants 


Manchester  Tenants  Lm 


Founded   1906 


■51 

-  ■  ■  • 

HH^^^ 

r  IS 

Bunuce  i-AAe        F.nirancc  lo  Manchetler  Tenant*'  E«l«tc  on  ri|{hl. 

<  ■s'Ttitlttt  »f  MMHAfrrrnnl  : 

Chaimun:    Mr.  Councillor  T    R    MARK.    MA. 

■'  rST   BARKER.  GEORGE    BRf V    WILLIAM    <  '  '      "Y. 

LEY.  J  I'..   FRIBA..    H.    KMi  JOHN    E     '  <. 

/KLtKLU  L   c^auulM.  E.  WHITELEY.  VERNON  h    wuuu.  Mr..  HANS  KL.,NUi.U. 
•        Srcreury  Mr     WILLIAM    FLETCHER 

tU0U*rU  Offio,  e4Ut«  OffiM.  hmi  W*rli>:     BUOnAGC  LANC,  LCVENSHULME,   MANCHESTER. 
F'RESENT   VALUE   OF   ESTATE.   14J.500 


Fun\\tf  C«j'ii«l  nTfj' 

ceat.       Pr<Mp«ctui   on   appli 


'r%   \,rBT    5  per  cent.  inlere»l  ;    Loan   Stock   4    |)er 

rhr   .Scrretary. 
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Ltd. — Affiliated  Societies. 


Hampskad  Tenants  Ltd. 


Chairman 


Mr.  HENRY  VIVIAN.  M.P. 


Committee 

LORD  HENRY  BENTINCK. 
Mr.  FRANK  BLESSLEY.  [M.P. 

Sir   JOHN    DICKSON-POYNDER,  Bart,. 
Mr.  JOHN  H.  GREENHALGH. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  A.  HUNTER. 
Miss  SYBELLA  GURNEY. 
Mr.   HENRY    LANGDON    DOWN. 
Mr.  PHILIP  MORRELL.  M.P. 


Secretary 


Mr.  EDMUND  J.  COOPER. 


Gardtns  in  Hampstead  Tenants'  Estate. 

This  Society  is  erecting  houses  upon  the  principle  outlined  in  Chapter  X., 
pp.  126-132  of  this  book.  Further  capital  is  needed  to  complete  the 
houses  and  shops  that  will  form  the  Estate.      j^20,ooo  is  required. 

SHARES    -    -    5  per  cent.  LOAN  STOCK    -    -    4  per  cent. 

PRESENT  VALUE  OF  ESTATE    -    -    £120,000. 

For  Prospectus  and  information  apply  to  the  Secretary  : — 

Hampstead  Tenants  Ltd., 

I,  Hampstead  Way,  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb,  N.W. 
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Co-partnership  Tenants 


Harbornc  Tenants  Lid. 


FOUNDED    1007 


..   n 

• 

m 

^^^^^^KT^           *           „„.tAj^^Sif^^^^                 .^^^^^^1 

H 

H  A  R  H  O  K  N  K     TENANTS     T  I  M  I  T  I-  T^ 


Lmmhuah  :    Mn.  Coukcii.lou  J.  S.   NETTLEFOLl). 

CoMMiTTrt': 

Mr.   KRKI).   M.    lea 
„     C.  NAIMKR-CI.AVtKINCi. 
..     (;.   PRICE. 


M«.  PERCY  J.   CHURCH. 

„     W.   HLTCHIN(.S. 
..     C.   KELSfcV. 

W.  K.ENRICK.. 


Skrbtasv  :    Mn.  R.  BRUCE    WAITE. 

npHK   ESTATK  of  54  Acres  is  laid  out  on  the  most  approved  lines 
^     under  the  supervision  of  Co-partnership  TenanU  Ltd.,  and  is  only 
2^  miles  from  the  centre  of  Birmingham. 

FURTHER   CAPITAL   IS  NEEDED.      Inic.  ;      ..   Shares,   ,   , 
cent.;  on  Loan  Siotk,  4,  per  cent.     Present  value  of  Estate,  ^97,760. 

Fof   Procpcctut   and    Particular!  ippljr  to   the  S>c«»taiiy,  at  thr   Rrgifterrd   Officr, 
t'f',  CoifDorc  Row,  Rirmiofh.'^ 


Ltd. — Affiliated  Societies. 


Fallings  Park 


Garden  Suburb  Tenants 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Ltd. 


Type  of  Cottages  erected  by 

Fallings  Park  Garden  Suburb 

Tenants. 


Committee : 

Chairman:  Mr.  JAMES  THOMPSON. 

Sir  RICHARD  PAGET,  BART.,  Dr.  J.  AURIOL  ARMITAGE. 
Mr.  THOMAS  ADAMS.  Mr.  G.  T.  CHALLENOR,  Mr. 
WILLIAM  HUTCHINGS,  Councillor  T.  A.  HENN,  Coun- 
cillor H.  BERESFORD  JONES,  Mr.  THOMAS  JONES, 
Dr.  F.  W.  JOYNES,  Mr.  GEOFFREY  Le  M.  MANDER  J. P., 
Mr.    GEORGE    H.    SANKEY,    Sergt.-Major   J.    WILLNER. 

Secretary;    Mr.    E.    H.    GRIFFIN. 

Registered  Office: 
GRESHAM    CHAMBERS,    LICHFIELD    ST.,    WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Works  and  Estate  Office: 
CANNOCK   ROAD,    FALLINGS    PARK,    WOLVERHAMPTON. 


This  Society  invites  applications  for  Shares  and  Loan 
Stock. 

Four  per  cent,  interest  is  paid  on  Loan  Stock,  and  five 
per  cent,  on  Shares  (the  latter  from  profits). 

The  Society  has  at  the  present  time  seventy-five  houses 
in  various  stages  of  completion,  and  all  its  completed  houses 
are  let,  and  a  number  of  those  in  course  of  erection  are 
already  let.  The  houses  let  at  inclusive  rents  of  from  ^ji, 
to  I  OS.  weekly,  they  are  substantially  erected,  and  the  estate 
laid  out  in  complete  accordance  with  the  principles  advocated 
by  the  author  of  this  book.  Present  value  of  Estate  ;£  1 4, 1 60. 

Prospectus  and  full  particulars  will  be  supplied  upon 
application  to  the  Secretary  : 

Fallings  Park  Garden  Suburb  Tenants  Ltd., 

Cannock  Road,  Fallings  Park,  Wolverhampton. 
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Co'partnership    Tenants 

A  Garden  Village  for  the  Potteries 

STOKE-ON-TRENT  TENANTS  LIMITED. 


Committee : 

Chaimun : 

Dr     G.    PETCRAVE 

JOHNSON. 

Mr.   W.   T.    BENNETT. 
Mr.    WM.     HUTCHINCS. 
Mr.   E.   E.  PARRY. 
Mr.  GEO.   RIDGWAY. 
Rev.    I.    C.    R.   SCOTT. 
Mr.   CEO.   TOWNSEND. 
Mr  J.  W.  WADSWORTH. 

Registered  Office  : 
29,  Church  Street. 

Stoke-on-Trent. 

THE    ESTATE. 

The  site  selected  is  idetlly 
situ&ted  for  such  &  scheme, 
being  on  the  outskirts  of  and 
within  e*»y  access  frotn  the 
Newly  Federated  Borough  of 
Stokc-OB-Trent,  now  the  12th 
largest  town  m  the  Kingdom : 
this  site  consists  of  38  acres  of 
land, on  the  south'NA^csi  ude  of  a 
hill,  standing  high  above  the  sur' 
rounding  land  'about  300  feet 
above  sea  level  >.  and  command' 
ing  extensive  views  of  beautiful 
open  country:  the  subsoil  it 
loose  sandstone  "roche" 
posessing  good  hygienic  proper' 
ties;  It  alto  has  the  advantage 
of  being  inexpensive  to  trench 
for  drainage  and  building  pur- 

HOUSES. 

Houtct  will  be  erected  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  the 
retpcciiv*  tenant  mcmbcrt. 
and  the  methods  adopted  will 
hr  similar  to  thotc  that  have 
U-rn  to  tuccettfully  applied  by 
•i.ly  Ml.P«>in«  a»  tt^  °'^^  Co-partnership  K>ci<ii«t. 

d  Lo*n  Stock  •!  1  per  c«ni.     Ponh«r  information  nuy  be 


App4>CM>o«i  Hwit«d  for  S- 
tkntitmd  from  ih«  S«cr««a/ 


L. 
-IQICL  GN'TRENT  TEN 

n 


MITED. 

I  ST.  STOKEON'TRENT. 


Ltd. — Affiliated  Societies. 


SECOND 


Hampstead Tenants  Lid. 


Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  : — Prospective  view  of  Central  Square,  Church,  Institute,  and  Houses.     The  Houses  will  be 
erected  by  the  Second  Hampstead  Tenants  Ltd.     Architect,  Edward  L.  Lutyens,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Committee : 

Chairman       -        -         Mr.  HENRY   VIVIAN.  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  F.  L.  BRUNNER.  M.P.  Mr.  CHARLES  G.  EVANS. 

Miss  M.  E.  HARRIS  BROWNE.  Count  de  la  FELD. 

Mr.  WM.  HUTCHINGS. 

Secretary        -        -        Mr.  ALFRED   J.  FLINT. 

This  Society  will  erect  houses  on  the  Estate  leased  from  the  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  Trust  Limited. 
Its  methods  will  be  similar  to  those  that  have  been  so  successfully  applied  by  the  first  Hampstead  Tenants 
Limited.  Part  of  the  Central  Square  comes  within  the  estate.  The  eminent  architect,  Mr.  Edwin  L. 
Lutyens,  has  been  commissioned  to  design  the  houses  to  be  there  erected,  which  will  be  at  rentals  from 
£50  to  £80.  In  addition  to  these,  houses  are  being  built  on  the  Hampstead  Heath  end  of  the  Suburb, 
near  Golders  Green  Tube  Station,  at  similar  rentals.  Others  will  be  erected  on  another  portion  of  the 
estate  at  rents  of  from  6/6  to  16/-  a  week. 

Shares. — The  Share  Capital  is  raised  in  Shares  of  £10  each.  The  first  two  Shares  are  payable  in 
full  on  allotment  ;  other  Shares  may  be  paid  in  full  or  by  instalments  as  provided  for  in  the  Registered 
Rules  of  the  Society,     Share  Capital  will  receive  from  the  profit  5  per  cent,  per  annum  interest. 

Loan  Stock.— The  Society  has  taken  power  to  raise  transferable  Loan  Stock,  on  which  4  per  cent, 
per  annum  is  paid.     Loan  Stock  has  a  prior  claim  to  Shares  on  the  assets  of  the  Society. 

Further  information,  including  a  copy  of  the  Rules,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Second 
Hampstead  Tenants  Limited, 

I.  HAMPSTEAD   WAY, 


HAMPSTEAD  GARDEN  SUBURB,    N.W. 
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Co-partnership  Tenants  Ltd,— Affiliated  Societies. 

^i/avford  Tenants  Ltd. 

(Kr^-.ttrirJ  purtuAnt  lo  thr  lmJu»(tial  and  I 'rovidrnt  Socirlirt  Act.  IB93.) 

Affiliatfi^    ro   the   Co-par  inership   Tenants   Limited 

ReviUered  Oftcr 

Wavford  Farm.  Smallburgh.  Norfolk. 


npHIS  Society  is  the  first  RuRAl.  Co-partnersliip  Mousing  and  Land- 
Owning  Society  to  be  established  in  affiliation  with  Co-partnership 
Tenants  Ltd.  Its  object  is  to  provide  Small  Holdings  and  Houses  and 
the  necessary  Buildings.  The  Estate  has  now  lx:en  allotted  to  23 
applicaots  in  holdings  of  from  one  to  ten  Acres. 

Shark  and  Loan  Capital  needed  for  development.    For  particulars 

^t.tii:    If!  fhr   Srf  rrl.ifv. 

Committee  : 

Mr    W.    L.  CHARLETON. 
Mr.  A.  J    I  Mr    F..  FRENCH 

Mr.   WM.    HUTCI  \)r\juty  C\iMtrnun   Co  fwinnrrihip   Teiuintt    Limiird). 

Amtkloft  :    Mrttrt     A  1  Accounianit 

-t«ry  :    Mr.    I     S.   MAMJN. 
B«nk<r;  ■■     \    Company   !   "-      *"  nh  W«UK«m  Hr*nrh 

Kit 
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TO    MY   EDITOR 


"The  problem  of  the  last  generation  was  to  provide  gas  and 
water  ;   the  problem  of  the  next  is  to  provide  light  and  air." 


Professor  Muirhead. 
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PREFACE   TO    SECOND    EDITION   BY  THE 
RT.   HON.   ALFRED    LYTTELTON,    M.P. 


My  dear  Nettlefold, 

The  phrase  is  often  misused — nevertheless,  I  am  going 
without  fear  to  say  that  T  think  it  an  honour  to  comply  with 
your  invitation  to  write  a  brief  preface  to  this  book.  Ever 
since  those  days  when  you  show^ed  me  in  Birmingham  the 
evidences  of  the  work  of  the  committee  of  which  you  were  the 
chairman  I  had  looked  forward  to  the  publication  of  "Practical 
Housing,"  for  I  knew  that  if  you  could  set  forth  the  methods 
which  you  have  there  pursued,  the  feet  of  many  willing  and 
ardent  reformers  would  be  set  upon  an  ordered  and  well 
defined  track.  I  for  one  would  gladly  traverse  many  dusty 
miles  to  achieve  the  ends  to  which  you  aspire  ;  but  there  is  no 
dust  in  the  pleasant  paths  of  this  volume,  which  I  read  at  a 
single  sitting  with  absorbed  interest  and  with  general  and 
cordial  agreement. 

In  the  problems  of  social  reform  presented  by  an  old  and 
complex  civilisation  such  as  ours  we  are  often  confronted  by 
the  pathetic  spectacle  of  men  so  inflamed  by  the  contemplation 
of  evil  and  suffering  that  in  their  reforms  they  choose  speed 
and  violence  in  preference  to  patient  persuasion.  The  strong 
hand  is  of  course  here  and  there  necessary  and  must  always 
be  known  to  be  in  reserve.  But  good  constructive  workers 
in  fields  strewn  with  the  debris  of  past  mistakes  must  be 
cautious  ;  must  not  enlist  on  the  side  of  ancient  abuses  the 
sentiment  of  Justice  which  revolts  against  the  sacrifice  of  the 
individual  for  those  general  errors  for  which  the  community 
is  responsible,  and  must  bear  steadily  in  mind  that  impatience 
of  financial  burthen  especially  in  the  form  of  rates  which,  as 
we  must  all  recognise,  is  a  primary  and  powerful  political 
motive  among  our  people. 

The  student  of  your  book  will  find  illustrations  of  your 
firm  grasp  of  these  truths  in  your  preference  of  the  slower  and 
far  cheaper  methods  of  Part  II.  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1890 
(recently  confirmed  by  a  valuable  and  weighty  report  of  the 
Mansion  House  Council,  1908),  and  in  the  general  attitude 
you  advocate  as  becoming  in  a  public  authority  towards 
property  owners  ;  by  your  suggestion  of  careful  and  patient 
explanation  of  the  precise  improvements  which  owners  are 
compellable  to  make,   their  specification  and  cost ;  by  your 
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pleas  for  some  reasonable  elasticity  in  respect  of  bye-laws> 
and  for  time  for  making  improvements  so  necessary  in  this 
sphere  of  business,  and  by  your  recoi^nition  of  tlie  value  of 
conference  and  co-operation  as  distini^iiishcd  from  otlicial 
decrees  made  without  consultation  and  enforced  without 
consideration. 

As  one  who  has  had  a  fruitful  practical  experience  of  town 
planning  at  the  Garden  Suburb  at  Hampstcad,  1  have  naturally 
looked  at  the  part  of  the  book  dealing  with  that  subject  with 
peculiar  interest.  No  branch  of  the  Housing  problem  more 
imperatively  demands  the  application  of  the  principles  above 
set  forth,  which  I  believe  we  hold  in  tommon.  If  compulsion 
is  looked  to  rather  than  persuasion  as  the  rule,  not  the 
exception,  in  the  acquisition  of  land,  if  hard  and  fast  schemes 
are  driven  through  against  dissenting  owners,  if  local  opinion 
— even  local  prejudice — is  not  attended  to,  if  conferences  with 
local  worthies  accustomed  to  respectful  audience  in  village 
gatherings  are  neglected  or  hurried,  the  machinery  for  bringing 
Town  Planning  Reform  into  prosperous  operation  will  creak 
and  groan  from  the  first;  the  co-operative  spirit  will  be 
damped,  open  spaces,  recreation  fields,  public  concert  and 
reading  rooms — the  symbols  of  friendly  association,  good 
fellowship  and  civic  sympathy — will  lose  their  significance  and 
will  be  started  in  a  discordant  environment,  greatly  impeding 
if  not  destroying  their  full  opportunity  of  success. 

But  I  am  drawing  nigh  the  perilous  regions  of  the  didactic^ 
and  must  hasten  to  a  close. 

This  popular  edition  should  be  read  rmd  digested  by  every- 
one who  aspires  to  doing  something  for  the  greatest  of  all 
social  causes.  If  my  warrant  can  add  anything  to  the  just 
reputation  of  the  book,  here  it  is  for  what  it  may  be  worth 
under  my  hand  and  seal. 

The  book  is  good  reading,  lu<  id,  is  stamjx  d  with  the  hall- 
mark of  ripe  experience,  penetrated  throughout  by  sense, 
knowledge,  sympathy  and  rational  enthusiasm.  You  are  to 
be  envied  for  having  written  it ;  soon  I  shall  pity  those  who 
have  not  read  it. 

^'()llrs  vrrv  faithfully, 

Alfred  Lyttelton. 
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AUTHOR'S    PREFACE   TO    FIRST    EDITION 


Since  "  A  Housing  Policy  "  was  written,  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  discuss  this  question  with  leading  public 
men  and  officials  in  various  countries,  and  by  correspondence 
to  obtain  information  from  many  others.  It  is  impossible 
to  thank  by  name  all  who  have  helped  in  the  production  of 
this  book.  I  have  done  my  best  to  avoid  taking  credit  to 
myself  that  is  due  to  others. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  verify  every  fact  and  figure 
given.  When  these  are  used  as  the  basis  of  an  argument  in 
favour  of  my  own  view,  care  has  been  taken  to  understate  the 
case ;  whereas,  with  regard  to  opinions  contrary  to  my  own, 
an  exactly  opposite  method  has  been  adopted.  While  holding 
my  own  views  strongly,  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  absolutely 
fair  to  opponents. 

Many  who  disagree  with  the  policy  of  self-help  will  yet 
accept  some  of  the  proposals  made,  while  strenuously  dis- 
agreeing with  others.  I  hope  it  is  possible  for  us  to  differ 
without  quarrelling.  Our  object  is  the  same ;  we  are  both 
striving  for  the  social  ideal.  Our  methods,  not  our  motives, 
differ. 

Differences  of  opinion  amongst  those  genuinely  desirous 
of  reform  are  natural,  and,  indeed,  essential  to  a  successful 
solution  ;  but  quarrels  amongst  ourselves  are  merely  waste  of 
time. 

On  this,  at  any  rate,  we  are  agreed — that  the  present 
conditions  are  thoroughly  bad.  Not  only  are  lives  lost  through 
insanitary  housing  conditions,  but,  worse  still,  a  chronic 
condition  of  low  vitality  and  ill-health  is  fostered  in  our  towns. 

This  moves  to  compassion  on  the  sentimental  side,  but  it 
should  also  rouse  to  energy  on  the  commercial  side.  That 
is  the  point  of  view  I  have  endeavoured  to  put.  I  believe 
everything  advocated  here  is  commercially  sound,  and  a  sound 
economic  basis  is  essential  to  reforms  if  they  are  to  be 
permanently  successful  and  generally  acceptable  to  this 
hardheaded  nation. 

If  business  energy  and  business  methods  can  be  combined 
with  a  just  compassion,  then  the  Housing  problem  will  be 
on  the  way  to  solution. 
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AUTHOR'S    PREFACE    TO    SECOND 
EDITION 


I  H.WE  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  way  in  which 
•*  Practical  Housings  "  has  been  received  by  the  pubHc.  In 
this  Second  Kdition  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  cut  down 
the  size  of  the  book  so  as  to  bring  it  within  reach  of  an  even 
larger  public,  and  some  parts  have  been  re-written  in  order 
to  bring  them  up  to  date.  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  explain 
what  can  be  done  under  the  1909  Act. 
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CHAPTER  I 


A  GENERAL    SURVEY 


URIXG  the  last  fifty  years  no  fewer  than 
twenty-eight  Acts  of  ParUament  have  been 
passed  dealing  with  the  Housing  Question, 
and  for  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  a  strenu- 
ous agitation  in  favour  of  Housing  Reform 
has  been  steadily  growing  ;  yet  up  to  the 
present  little  real  improvement  has  been 
made,  and  England  is  only  just  realising 
how  badly  her  people  are  housed,  and  that  the  house  itself  is 
only  the  beginning  of  the  Housing  problem.  Surroundings, 
means  of  transit,  open  spaces,  and  light  and  air  have  an 
equally  important  part  to  play. 

We  have  to-day  comparatively  few  good  houses  and  a  mass 
of  slums — a  few  wide  main  arteries  for  through  traffic,  and 
a  network  of  unordered  streets — a  few  large  parks,  but  no 
playgrounds  for  the  children  of  the  gutter.  Worst  of  all, 
our  towns  are  being  extended  on  unhealthy,  unlovely,  and 
expensive  lines. 

There  is  still  another  important  point  to  be  remembered. 
The  Housing  Question  must  be  dealt  with  on  broad  lines  as 
a  national  question.  The  result  of  leaving  it  to  individual 
municipalities  without  direction,  has  been  that  they  have  done 
a  little  building  here  and  there  without  regarding  the  wider 
issues. 

Considered  as  an  experimental  stage,  this  policy  has  certain 
advantages,  but  it  would  be  fatal  to  prolong  it. 
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2  PRACTICAL  HOl'SING 

Those  '  '1  in  solving  the  Rural  and  the  I'rban  Housing 

problem  ;....  ^  join  hands.  The  two  arc  closely  dependent 
upon  earh  other,  and  whereas  the  details  of  each  must  be  left 
to  specialists,  the  same  general  principles  must  be  brought  to 
bear  on  both,  and  the  land  of  Hngland  must  be  dealt  with  as 
a  whole,  and  not,  as  now,  in  piecemeal  fashion.  The  best 
must  be  got  out  of  it,  with  benefit  to  the  community  as  well  as 
to  the  owner.  The  light  and  air  essential  to  human  health 
must  not,  as  at  present,  be  denied  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  by  overcrowding  on  the  ground  space.  The  rights 
of  private  property  in  land,  as  in  other  things,  must  be  recog- 
nised, but  there  should  be  no  monopoly  in  light  and  air. 

A  general  suney  of  the  whole  country  shows  that  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  poorest  classes  are  properly 
housed,  and  a  great  many  of  those  who  are  a  little  better  off 
are  not  provided  for  as  healthily  as  they  ought  to  be  for  the 
rent  paid. 

The  total  area  of  England  and  Wales  is  alx)Ut  37,000,000 
acres,  and  in  1901  the  population  was  just  over  32,500,000, 
which  means  that  if  the  population  were  evenly  distributed 
over  the   whole  country,   each   man,    woman,    and   child    in 

Er    ' '  and  Wales  would  have  just  over  an  acre  of  land  to 

li\  .     .Any  suggestion  to  disperse  the  population  in  this 

manner  would  quite  rightly  be  considered  insane.  It  is  equally 
in-  ■  •  t;o  to  the  other  extreme,  as  we  do  at  present.  The 
di:.^.-:.--  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  illustrate  the  case. 
These  diagrams  have  been  arrived  at  in  the  following  manner  : 
When  considering  the  question  of  housing  the  people  of 
England  on  the  land  of  England,  we  must  not  forget  that  a 
large  quantity  of  this  land  is  unsuitable  for  building.  In 
order  to  be  well  on  the  safe  side,  let  us  deduct  17,000,000 
acres;  there  remains  20,000,000  acres,  on  which  32,500,000 
people  live  and  have  to  earn  .their  bread ;  that  is,  just  under 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  per  i>erson,  or  about  three  acres  per 
house. 

These  figures  show  that  even  in  England,  which  is  the 
iMXond  most  thickly  populated  country  in  the  world,  there 
is  plenty  of  room  and  spare  to  live  upon,  if  organisatir)n  and 
bu^inr       --'nriples  were  applied  to  the  Housing  problem. 

It  i  >s  to  attempt  to  overcome  the  forces  that  result 

in  forming  large  centres  of  population  on  comparatively 
sjy    "  '  '       '      '  <«t  is,  we  cannot  abolish  towns,  but  we 

ni:^    _  of  foresight  and  cc>-oixration,  largely 

control  their  development  and  direct  their  growth  on  sensible 

line^. 

(y*  ,.<  .  ..r  f,.f  .t  r>opulation  of  thirty-two  and  a  half  millions 
tv  live  in  County  boroughs,  Boroughs,  and 
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Urban  Districts,  whose  area  is  rather  less  than  4,000,000 
acres.  The  remaining-  16,000,000  acres  of  rural  building-  land 
provide  housing  accommodation  for  only  7,500,000  people. 

The  4,000,000  acres  which  comprise  our  County  Boroughs, 
Boroughs,  and  Urban  Districts  are  divided  into  County 
Boroughs  and  Boroughs  on  500,000  acres,  and  Urban 
Districts  on  3,500,000  acres.  We  must  deduct  three-fourths 
from  the  500,000  acres  in  County  Boroughs  as  areas  occupied 
by  warehouses,  manufactories,  business  premises,  railways, 
etc.,  and  also  as  areas  of  undeveloped  land,  and  then  we  find 
that  not  more  than  one-fourth — that  is,  only  125,000  acres — 
are  used  for  housing  purposes.  By  the  same  method  it  has 
been  ascertained  from  carefully  prepared  statistics  that  of 
the  3,500,000  acres  comprising  Urban  Districts,  not  more 
than  one-fiftieth  is  used  for  housing  the  people.  One-fourth 
of  500,000  is  125,000  acres,  and  one-fiftieth  of  3,500,000  is 
70,000.  Add  these  two  results  together  and  we  get  195,000, 
say  200,000  acres,  as  the  total  amount  of  land  on  which 
25,000,000,  out  of  our  total  population  of  32,500,000,  are 
housed. 

Thirteen  millions  of  these  25,000,000  are  living  in  2,600,000 
tenements  of  four  rooms  or  less.  Each  of  these  tenements, 
including  the  air  space  round  it,  certainly  does  not,  on  the 
most  liberal  calculation,  occupy  more  than  1,000  square  feet. 
2,600,000  tenements,  at  1,000  square  feet  each,  will  together 
occupy  about  60,000  acres,  leaving-  140,000  acres  for  the 
other  12,000,000  who  live  in  County  Boroughs  and  Urban 
Districts. 

That  is  to  say,  two-fifths  of  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  are  crowded  together  on  just  over  one-eight- 
hundredth  part  of  the  total  land  of  the  country,  another 
two-fifths  occupy  a  little  more  than  one  two-hundred-and- 
fiftieth  part,  and  the  remaining  fifth  is  scattered  over  the 
rest  of  the  land.  The  first  plate  shows  the  proportions  in 
diagrammatic  form. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  diagrams  of  this  sort  can  possibly 
be  mathematically  exact,  but  I  am  convinced  after  careful 
reckoning  and  checking  that  the  diagrams  give  a  correct 
impression  of  the  way  in  which  we  '*  practical  "  Englishmen 
overcrowd  dear  land  and  leave  cheap  land  vacant,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  much  healthier  and  pleasanter  to  use  cheap 
land,  for  the  simple  reason  that  for  any  given  expenditure  in 
rent  much  more  of  it  can  be  obtained. 

That  is  not  all ;  those  who  have  observed  the  existing 
Housing  conditions  in  this  country  are  aware  that  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  poor  people  live  on  dear  land  and  rich 
people  live  on  cheap  land,  "  which  is  absurd." 
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The  consideration  (^f  the  question  how  ti)  house  properly 
the  people  of  luii^laiui  on  the  land  ol  h^n^hmd,  remiiuls  us 
that  in  theory  the  land  of  l*!ni^h:nd  all  beloni;s  to  the  Crown, 
and  throui^h  the  Crown  to  the  people.  In  practice  it  belongs 
to  a  large  number  of  individuals,  whose  object  is  (and  under 
present  circumstances,  no  fair-miiuled  man  can  blame  them) 
to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  their  land.  Tiiis  is  just 
what  the  business  man  does  with  his  brains  and  the  working 
nuin  does  with  his  labour;  but  all  sorts  of  laws,  from  the 
I'actory  Acts  onwards,  have  been  enacted  to  prevent 
capitalists,  brain  workers,  and  hand-workers  from  making 
money  by  sweating  their  fellow-citizens,  whereas  no  law 
has  yet  been  enacted  in  this  country  to  prevent  land-sweating 
— that  is  the  reckless  overcrowding  of  human  beings  on  the 
land  in  badly-planned  towns.  This  omission  has  not  only 
seriously  injured  the  vitality,  and  therefore  also  the  wealth- 
producing  power  of  large  numbers  of  Knglish  men  and 
women,  it  has  also  resulted  in  the  wasteful  neglect  of  the 
food-producing  possibilities  of  more  than  half  the  land  in 
this  country. 

Town  and  country  have  been  separated  from  each  other, 
instead  of  being  intermingled  as  they  should  be.  Hring  the 
produ'x-r  and  consumer  of  food  nearer  together  by  careful 
planning  and  organisation,  and  both  would  benefit.  The 
pro<lucer  would  get  more  for  his  labour  and  the  consumer 
pav  less  for  his  food,  because  the  cost  of  transfer  would  be 
reduced.  In  addition  to  this,  large  tra(  ts  of  land,  now  worth 
very  little,  would  command  a  higher  price. 

Itivcry  patriot  deplores  the  deterioration  in  the  physique 
of  our  town  dwellers,  and  every  e(  onomist  recognises  that 
it  will  have  to  be  stopped  if  I^ngland  is  to  maintain  her 
present  high  position  among  the  commercial  nations  of  the 
world. 

By  skilful  organisation  a  man  may  ^rl  the  most  possible 
out  of  workshops  and  machinery  without  sweating  his 
employees,  and  he  thereby  benefits  the  nation  as  well  as 
himself ;  the  man  who  gets  the  most  possil)l('  out  of  land  by 
putting  fifty  or  sixty  houses  on  the  acre,  does  incak  ulable 
mischief  to  his  fellow-<iti/ens,  and  in  the  long  run  those  who 
buy  surh  houses  fmd  that  it  is  very  bad  business.  Sooner  or 
later  the  Sanitary  Authority  is  bound  to  come  down  upon 
them,  and  insist  upon  the  heavy  expenditure  necessary  to 
makr  thr  '  fit  for  human  habitation. 

The  gr'  ' fgy  alrtrady   ai>plird   to  the  sf)lution   of    tin 

Housing  problem  by  countless  disinterestrd  men  and  wrimen 
has  not,  as  yet,  produ' ed  mu' h  tangibk-  result,  rompar«(l 
with  what  requires  to  Ik:  df)fi«-     but   it  has  made  it   possil)lc 
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now  to  take  a  great  step  forward  on  more  comprehensive 
lines,  and  Mr.  Horsfall,  of  Manchester,  has  given  to  England 
at  the  psychological  moment  the  inspiration  required  by  his 
exposition  of  Town  Planning. 

We  have  been  entangling  ourselves  with  regulations  as 
to  the  thickness  of  walls,  the  cubic  contents  of  rooms,  and  the 
minimum  width  of  roadways,  without  securing  quality  in 
the  building  material,  and  consequently  sound  houses.  We 
also  continue  to  allow  disastrously  excessive  numbers  of 
houses  per  acre,  and  we  provide  no  playgrounds  for  the 
children  or  resting-places  for  the  older  people,  except  by 
private  charity. 

Mr.  Horsfall  has  suggested  how  we  can  make  our  tow^ns 
healthy,  cheerful,  and  convenient,  and  careful  consideration 
has  shown  that  this  suggestion  can  be  carried  out  with 
material  as  well  as  moral  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

Public  opinion  is  more  than  ready  for  Housing  Reform, 
and  Town  Planning  will  be  found  upon  examination  to  be  a 
sound  business  proposition  for  dealing  with  the  difficulties  in 
a  comprehensive  manner,  instead  of  our  present  piecemeal 
fashion. 

For  the  last  century  England  has  been  developing  her 
industrial  possibilities  with  a  rapidity  unequalled  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  has  almost  entirely 
neglected  her  agricultural  opportunities. 

Town  Planning,  together  with  cheap  and  rapid  means  of 
transit,  now  make  it  possible  to  combine  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood in  our  towns  with  the  health-giving  opportunities  of  the 
country. 

It  is  not  only  ridiculous,  but  obviously  unfair,  that  land 
in  our  country  districts  should  only  be  worth  tens  of  pounds 
per  acre  when  land  in  our  towns,  which  in  itself  is  worth 
no  more  if  as  much,  should  fetch  as  many  thousands.  Under 
capable  administration  this  state  of  affairs  could  certainly  be 
improved  upon. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  introduction  of  Town  Planning 
would  immediately,  or,  indeed,  ever  entirely  adjust  this 
irrational  discrepancy,  but  it  will  be  obvious  to  the  most 
casual  observer  that,  by  restricting  the  number  of  houses  to 
be  built  per  acre,  a  much  larger  amount  of  land  will  be  brought 
into  use  than  is  the  case  under  present  conditions. 

It  will  be  my  endeavour  in  the  following  pages  to  convince 
my  readers  that  Town  Planning  and  the  other  remedies 
advocated  will,  if  applied  with  patience  and  justice,  achieve 
the  end  in  view  with  the  least  possible  present  hardship,  and 
the  greatest  possible  ultimate  benefit,  to  all  concerned. 


Al 
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\    tlic  [)ii'i't'(iini4  cliaj)!!'!-  it   lias  hrcii  shown 
In    a    i^t'iural   sur\iv   ul    the   country   as   a 
wliolc    liow    cxtra\  aidant    and    tliouj^litlcss 
lA,  lllL-iHLlui  '  «l     ^^'^  iMiglish  aic  in  llu'  matter  ol    Ilousiiij^. 
??  f^lBn^f-S      ^^  <-'  ovcM-crowd  clear  land  and  IcaNC  ehcap 
land    vacant,    despite    the    fact    that    it    is 
better    to    live    upon    cheap    land,    because 
you  can  get  more  of  it,  and  therefore  more 
space,  li^ht,  and  air. 

This  statement  is  just  as  true  of  our  tow  ns  taken  individu- 
ally as  it  is  of  the  country  taken  as  a  whole.  There  are  very 
few,  if  anv,  towns  of  any  si/e  in  England  where  there  is  not 
enough  land  for  the  pec^ple  to  li\e  upon  in  health  and  comlort, 
if  only  they  were  evenly  distributed  over  the  area  available 
for  the  i)urpose. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  in  e\ery  town  a  consideral)le 
acreage,  especially  near  the  bcjundary,  free  from  buildings, 
and  there  is  also  a  c  onsiderable  ac  reage  grossly  overcrowded. 
If  this  population  now  overcrowded  in  the  slums  were  evenly 
distributed  over  the  whole  a;'ca,  there  would  be;  |)lenty  of 
room  for  everyone.  .Such  distribution  would  also  benefit  the 
landowners,  who  would  b<-  better  e)n  than  at  i)resent,  bee  ause 
there  would  be  so  mue  h  more-  land  bringing  in  a  reasonable 
income,  instead  of  a  small  i)roportie)n  earning  high  ground 
rents,  and  a  large  proportion  earning  pra*  ti<all\  nothing 
at  all. 

It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  with  a  certain  class  of  social 
reformers  to  ascribe  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs  to  the  selfishness  of  landowners  and  i)roperty  owners. 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  ther  real  e  ause  lies  mue  h  deeper. 
Our  unhealthy,  unlovely,  cheerless,  and  expensive  towns  are, 
in  my  opinion,  due  more  to  the  faults  of  our  system  than  to 
the  shortcomings  c;f  any  c  lass  or  of  individuals.  I  do  ne)l 
»ugK<^^*  **'•'**  *^^'  individuals  concerned  are  faultless  :  they  are 
human  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  naturally  loc^k   to  the  main 
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chance ;  but  those  eng-aged  in  town  development  and  house 
building-  are  no  worse  than  the  rest  of  us. 

Our  present  inelastic  bye-law  system  harasses  them 
unceasingly  on  all  sort  of  details  without  preventing-  land 
speculation  and  jerry  building-,  and  it  does  not  attempt  the 
one  thing  which  might  be  useful — a  comprehensive  control  of 
town  development. 

Far  from  assisting-,  it  actually  discourages  co-operation 
between  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  developing  our  towns 
and  those  responsible  for  supervising  the  work ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  gives  no  power  to  Local  Authorities  to  differentiate  between 
a  public-spirited  landowner  and  the  most  unscrupulous  land 
speculator  and  jerry  builder. 

Our  present  system  often  prevents  the  respectable  land- 
owner and  housebuilder  from  laying  out  his  land  in  the  best 
way,  but  the  land  speculator  and  jerry  builder  manage  to 
evade  hampering  restrictions. 

The  holding  up  of  land  near  large  towns  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  overcrowded  suburbs.  This  is  not  always  due  to 
greed  of  gain  :  landowners  sometimes  withhold  their  land 
because  under  present  conditions  this  is  the  only  means  of 
protection  against  the  jerry  builder. 

Town  extension  is  a  most  difficult  and  complicated  problem, 
and  without  complete  co-operation  between  those  engaged  in 
the  provision  and  supervision  of  proper  Housing  accommoda- 
tion for  the  people,  we  are  doomed  to  utter  failure.  This  has 
been  too  often  the  case  in  the  growth  of  English  towns. 

Accurate  foresight  is  a  gift  possessed  by  no  human  being, 
but  many  have  foresight  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  In 
the  matter  of  town  extension,  there  is  no  faculty  more 
desirable  or  more  economical  to  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers 
than  foresight,  and  yet,  in  this  "  practical  "  country  of  ours. 
Local  Authorities  and  others  responsible  for  the  important 
business  under  consideration  have  no  powers  or  encourage- 
ment whatever  to  exercise  it. 

As  an  example.  Local  Authorities  have  no  power  whatever, 
unless  they  buy  land  at  a  prohibitive  price,  to  insist  upon  an 
adequate  width  for  roads  that  are  already,  or  will  evidently 
soon  become,  main  arteries  of  busy  traflic.  This  has  cost  the 
ratepayers  of  England  a  very  large  sum  of  money. 

Statistics  collected  from  the  County  Boroughs  and 
Boroughs  of  the  Kingdom  show  that  at  least  thirty  millions 
of  money  have  been  expended  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  on  street  widenings  and  other  absolutely  necessary 
improvements  of  that  nature.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
this  expenditure — it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  how  much, 
but  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  millions — has  been  spent 
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on  comp>cnsatioii  for  the  donu>lilion  (^1  buildins^s  whlrli  iu\tr 
ouijht  to  have  hvvn  put  uj),  ami  never  would  liavo  hctMi  put  u|) 
on  such  sites  it  Local  Authorities  iiad  possessed  the  Town 
Planning  powers  now  advocated  by  almost  everyone  who  has 
given  the  slightest  attention  to  the  subjec  t. 

Modern  means  of  communication  have  made  more  land 
available  for  Housing  purposes  than  was  the  case  when  people 
were  obliged  by  the  exigencies  of  their  occupations  and  the 
absence  of  cheap,  quick  means  of  transit  to  congregate  in 
very  restricted  areas.  This  means  tiiat  it  should  now  be 
possible,  with  good  management,  to  get  land  for  purely 
Housing  purposes  much  cheaper  than  formerly,  ])ecause  there 
is  an  infinitely  larger  supply  at  our  command.  But  in  order 
to  avail  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  the  possibilities  of  modern 
means  of  cheap,  rapid  transit,  it  is  essential  to  have  nuu  h 
wider  main  thoroughfares  than  are  at  present  to  be  found, 
cx<:ept  in  a  very  few  of  our  Itlnglish  towns.  Under  the  present 
system,  this  essential  to  healthy  Housing  at  reasonable  rents 
is  never  thought  of  until  the  cost  of  street  widening  is  almost 
prohibitive. 

Passing  from  the  exercise  of  foresight  and  reluming  to 
the  practice  of  (M)-()peration,  we  fmd  that,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  co-operation,  not  only  between  Local  .Authorities 
and  landowners,  but  also  between  neighbouring  landowners, 
the  town  dweller  (who  eventually  has  to  suffer  for  all  the 
mistakes  that  are  made)  is  called  upon  to  find  much  more  in 
rent  and  rates  than  would  be  ne(  essary  under  proper  organisa- 
tion, and  has  to  put  up  with  all  sorts  of  inc-onveniences  and 
annoyan(^es  that  might  quite  easily  have  been  avoided. 

Let  us  examine  what  now  takes  place  when  a  landowner 
decides  to  develop  his  land  for  building.  Our  present  regula- 
tions stipulat<"  that  every  new  street  must  be  of  a  (^ertain 
minimum  width  largely  regardless  of  what  traflic  is  likely 
to  go  along  it.  The  sides  of  the  streets  must  be  curbed  and 
channelled  and  the  footpaths  paved  with  flagstones  in  a  most 
exp<!nsive  manner.  Ihis  entails  a  very  h<"avy  expendifur*' 
in  estate  development,  which,  on  the  average,  is  about  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  land  that  is  going  to  be  d(  \eloped.  The 
result  of  this  heavy  expenditure!  is  that  the  landowner,  in 
order  to  g<"t  a  return  on  the  r.ipital  invested,  crouds  just  as 
many  houses  per  acre  on  to  his  land  as  the  bye-laws  will 
allow.  That  is,  the  model  bye-laws  allow  lifty-six  houses  to 
the  acre,  whereas,  from  the  hygienic  point  of  view,  there 
should  not  be  more  than  twelve,  and  this  would  be  economi- 
cally feasible  on  Town  Planning  lines. 

At  present,  if  a  progressive;  landowner  expresses  his  willing- 
ness to  restrict   the   number  of   houses   per  acre   to   twelve, 
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instead  of  fifty-six  as  allowed  by  the  bye-laws — provided  the 
Local  Authority  will  meet  him  in  the  cost  of  estate  develop- 
ment by  allowing  him  to  make  the  roadways  as  wide  as,  and 
no  wider  than  is  required  for  the  traffic  that  will  pass  over 
them,  although  maintaining  the  present  distances  between 
the  houses — he  is  told  at  once  that  the  bye-laws  are  pro- 
hibitive. The  Local  Authorities  are  not  to  blame  for  this,  but 
only  our  short-sighted,  narrow-minded  bye-law  system.  If 
Local  Authorities  had  more  latitude  allowed  to  them  in  the 
administration  of  their  bye-laws,  they  could  materially  reduce 
the  cost  of  estate  development,  and  thereby  obtain  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  houses  built  per  acre,  and  ensure  the 
provision  of  open  spaces. 

It  is  fortunately  becoming  more  and  more  recognised 
every  day  that  open  spaces  are  as  necessary  to  the  health 
of  a  town,  as  streets  are  to  its  traffic.  The  provision  of 
allotments,  as  a  counter-attraction  to  the  public-house,  could 
also  be  arranged  for,  if  only  these  things  were  thought  of 
beforehand.  Under  our  present  system,  these  boons  to  the 
self-respecting  working-man  and  his  wife  and  children  are 
never  thought  of  until  it  is  too  late  to  provide  them  at  a 
price  within  the  means  of  the  ratepayers  or  the  rent-payers 
of  our  large  towns. 

I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  show  the  necessity  for  co- 
operation between  Local  Authorities  and  landowners.  There 
is  also  urgent  necessity  for  more  co-operation  between 
adjoining  landowners.  It  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  it,  that 
the  community  would  be  greatly  benefited  if  the  land  in  any 
neighbourhood  were  developed  as  a  whole,  and  not  piece- 
meal;  but  this  aspect  of  the  question,  as  well  as  every  other 
aspect,  must  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  own  the  land,  as  well  as  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  use  it. 

More  than  one  practical  land  agent  of  good  standing  has 
informed  me  that  there  is  no  greater  loss  to  landowners 
under  our  present  incoherent  system,  than  the  power  of  one 
landowner  to  seriously  depreciate  his  neighbour's  property. 
Each  landowner  develops  his  own  little  bit  in  his  own  little 
way,  and  very  often  purposely  plans  his  roads,  and  makes 
his  other  arrangements  so  as  to  inconvenience  and  injure 
his  neighbour. 

This  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  our  national  love  of  inde- 
pendence, which  in  its  proper  place  is  a  most  useful  trait, 
and  is  largely  responsible  for  England's  present  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  but  which,  in  this  rnatter 
of  housing,  has  resulted  in  great  inconvenience  and  expense 
to  those  who  use  and  live  upon  the  land,  as  well  as  in  serious 
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loss  to  the  owners  of  laiul.  1  lie  time  has  i Dine  lo  substitute 
large-minded  et>-operation  for  sniall-minded  independence. 
A  sound  Town  IMannini;;^  Act,  administered  with  xi^our  and 
discretion,  would  put  an  end  tc^  the  silly  hickerinj^s  that  ha\e 
done  so  much  harm  in  the  past. 

It  should  be  possible  to  approximate  the  poor  man's  housing 
conditions  more  nearly  to  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
rich  man,  and  to  relieve  the  rich  classes  of  the  constant  dread 
that  their  houses  may  be  spoilt  and  the  value  of  lluir  property 
diminished  by  the  erection  near  them  of  a  jerry-built  suburb. 
It  should  also  be  possible  to  save  money  for  landowners, 
house-builders,  rent-payers,  and  rate-payers.  Town  Planning 
is  urgently  required  quite  as  much  in  the  interest  of  publit: 
and  private  economv,  as  in  the  interest  of  pubTu"  health  and 
well-being. 

The  present  unnecessary  waste  of  public  and  |)rl\  ate  money 
in  our  large  towns  is  almost,  if  not  (juitc  as  bad  as  the 
thoughtless  destruction  of  human  life  and  human  health. 

There  is  still  another  aspect  that  claims  our  thought  and 
care,  and  that  is  the  influence  of  beautiful  surroundings  on  the 
enjoyment  of  life.  How  can  we  expcit  people  to  be  happy 
and  contented  unless  we  provide  them  with  some  means  of 
rational  enjoyment?  The  rich  can  provide  their  own,  but  the 
j>oor  have  little  or  no  means  at  their  disj:)()sal  in  our  modern 
ICnglish  towns. 

I  have  already  dealt  with  open  spaces,  playgrounds  and 
allotments.  There  are  many  other  important  details  that 
might  be  mentioned.  I  will  only  deal  with  one.  I'ncK  r 
present  conditions,  when  a  new  estate  is  developed  for 
building,  the  first  thing  done  is  to  cut  down  trees  that  haxc 
taken  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  to  grow,  and  which,  if  left 
standing,  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  health  of  the  distri<  t, 
as  well  as  greatly  adding  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  neighbour- 
hofxl.  This  is  done  be(  aus(  no  street  must  be  of  less  than  a 
certain  minimum  width,  and  be«  ause,  as  already  e\j)laiii( d, 
ihc  largest  possible  number  of  houses  must  bt  rrowdrd  nn  (o 
the  land  in  order  lo  re[)ay  th<-  <-ost  of  slreet  de\ clnjjriH  iif . 

This  may  seem  a  small  thing  lo  those  who,  without 
thought,  can  l(K)k  at  trees  every  day  and  do  consciously  or 
unronsciously  enjoy  the  changes  that  come  over  them  at  tlie 
different  seasons  of  the  year;  but  those  who  have  seen  the 
keen  delight  of  slum  children  in  country  sights  and  sounds, 
may  realise  what  the  entire  deprivation  of  sue  h  influences  in 
their  lives  must  mean  to  their  develo|)ment. 

There  is  lU)  country  in  the  c  ivilised  world  so  well  wooded 
as  England  is  in  its  rural  distric  ts.  There  is  no  civilise  d 
country  where  the  towns  arc  so  badly  off  for  trees. 
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The  rich  man  sets  his  house  as  far  back  as  possible  from 
the  road,  and  has  a  tree-planted  drive  or  footpath  to  the  front 
door.  The  poor  man  is  forced  to  live  rig'ht  on  to  a  wide  and 
dusty  road,  and  has  to  pay  extra  for  doing-  so,  instead  of 
beino-  allowed  to  have  a  narrower  roadwav,  with  trees  on 
cither  side.  The  rich  man  gets  peace  and  quiet  when  he 
gets  home  after  his  day's  work  is  done.  The  poor  man 
often  lives  in  a  noise,  night  and  day,  and  is  charged  extra 
for  it. 

On  the  one  hand,  not  only  unnecessary  but  actually  wasteful 
expenditure,  such  as  the  cutting  down  of  well-grown  trees, 
etc.,  is  forced  on  landowners  and  housebuilders,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  housing  accommodation  provided  is  just 
what  is  not  required  from  the  hygienic  or  any  other  point 
of  view. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  waste  is  that  in  the  rent  of  a 
6s.  Gd.  house,  about  2s.  6d.  is  due  to  local  rates — the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  land  and  of  estate  development — an 
item  which  could  be  considerably  reduced  by  the  adoption  of 
common-sense  business  principles. 

Our  inelastic  bye-law  system  is  infinitely  better  than  what 
went  before  it,  but  the  time  has  come  to  take  advantage  of 
the  experience  of  the  past.  The  time  has  come  for  more  co- 
operation between  all  concerned  with  the  development  of  our 
towns,  and  the  exercise  of  greater  foresight,  which  can  only 
be  made  possible  by  the  introduction  of  comprehensive 
municipal  control. 

Just  as  in  business  the  absence  of  foresight  inevitably 
results  in  failure,  so  in  Housing  most  of  our  difficulties  are 
due  to  want  of  foresight  and  the  absence  of  co-operation. 
Without  foresight  and  co-operation  we  shall  continue  to  be 
recklessly  extravagant  with  public  and  private  money,  as 
well  as  criminallv  destructive  of  the  national  health  and 
well-being.  With  foresight  and  co-operation,  there  are  great 
economies  to  be  effected,  as  well  as  great  public  improvements 
to  be  made.  At  present  Local  Authorities  ha\'e  little  power 
to  carry  out  these  principles  themselves,  and  still  less  to 
encourage  them  in  others. 

Another  cause  of  the  failure  to  solve  the  Housing  Problem 
— and  no  one  claims  it  is  yet  solved,  in  spite  of  stupendous 
efforts  in  that  direction — is  that  for  the  last  fifty  years  all 
legislation  passed  with  the  object  of  ensuring  that  new  houses 
built  shall  be  sanitary  and  not  too  expensive,  has  been 
inspired  with  the  idea  of  encouraging  and  assisting  semi- 
philanthropic  Trusts  or  Companies  and  Local  Authorities  to 
build  the  houses.  No  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to 
encourage  and  control  in  a  comprehensive  manner  the  very 
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much  lar*;er  number  of  people  eng^atjeil  in  liousc-huildini;  on 
ordinary  business  lines.  llie  operations  ol  tiiis  body  ot 
house-builders  are  at  least  ten  times  as  larqe  as  those  of  all 
the  philanthropists  and  Local  Authorities  put  toi^ether,  and 
must  of  necessity  always  be  so. 

The  result  of  the  omission  to  efTectively  (M)ntrol  this  lar^e 
body  of  housebuilders  has  been,  as  was  only  to  be  expected, 
a  very  few  tjood  houses  and  a  threat  many  bad  ones. 

It  is  still  open  to  Parliament  to  strike  out  a  new  line  by 
introducing^  leg^islation  to  encouraq^e,  assist,  and  control  all 
and  sundry  concerned  in  such  an  important  natixe  industry — 
the  housings  of  the  people.  Opinions  may  differ — they  do 
difTer — as  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  Municipal  House 
buildinij,  but  all  must  ai^ree  that  no  Local  Autiiority  can 
raise  enough  money  to  build  houses  for  more  than  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  population  whose  loial  affairs  they 
are  called  upon  to  administrate. 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  Local  Authorities  should  l)c 
given  effective  control  over  all  the  developments  and  building 
operations  in  their  districts,  and  not  merely,  as  at  {^resent, 
jKJwer  to  harass  on  details. 

Finally,  in  considering  the  evils  from  whi(  h  our  towns  are 
suffering,  let  us  remember  that  they  are  the  growth  of  ages. 
Other  conditions  have  arisen  comparatixely  recently,  which 
have  not  only  aggravated  these  evils,  but  have  also  called  our 
attention  to  them. 

W'e  are  distressed  that  we  cannot  lind  the  right  remedy  at 
once,  or  that  when  found  it  would  not  at  once  alter  the  con- 
ditions we  deplore.  Hut  nothing  is  truer  than  that  Rome 
was  not  built  in  a  day,  nor  will  our  towns  be  re-built  in  a  day. 
Hut  Kcjme  icds  built,  and  with  patience  and  [xrsistenc  e  our 
towns  may  l>c  re-built.  Housing  reformers  must  not  expect 
to  see  the  comphte  fulfilment  c)f  (heir  wishes  in  their  own 
lifetime.  '1  hey  must  be  content  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
sound  policy  which  others  will  be  able  to  carry  on  for  the 
tx:nefit  of  a  future  England. 


CHAPTER  III 


REMOVAL   OF   EXISTING   EVILS 1 


HE  last  chapter  dealt  with  the  causes  of 
existingf  evils  in  suburbs  that  have  been 
built  under  the  model  bye-laws.  These 
were  designed  to  ensure  that  town 
populations  should  have  healthy  dwellings 
with  cheerful  surroundings,  but  they 
have  failed  dismally  to  achieve  their 
purpose. 

The  present  chapter  and  the  next  will  deal  with  the  removal 
of  existing  evils,  more  especially  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
towns.  No  one  approves  of  the  modern  suburb,  but  at  any 
rate  it  is  better  than  what  went  before  it. 

The  worst  conditions  are  found  in  the  centres  of  our  towns  ; 
but  we  already  possess  considerable  power  for  dealing  with 
them,  which,  as  Mr.  John  Burns  says,  have  not  been  used  as 
fully  as  they  might  have  been. 

The  causes  of  the  fearful  congestion  of  town  houses  may  be 
summarised  under  the  following  heads  :  — 

1.  The  necessity  for  working  people  to  live  close  to 
their  work,  owing  to  the  want  of  cheap,  quick  means  of 
transit. 

2.  The  absence  in  earlier  times  of  proper  police 
protection  outside  the  city. 

3.  General  ignorance  concerning  the  vital  importance 
of  light  and  air. 

These  causes,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  necessity  for 
building  bye-laws  was  not  then  recognised,  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  hovels  and  dens  which  should  be  swept 
away  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  quite  true  that  since  these 
places  were  built  there  has  been  plenty  of  time  to  write  off 
all  the  capital  expenditure  incurred,  and  in  any  well-managed 
business  this  would  have  been  done  long  ago,  but  the  owners 
of  small  house  property  have  seldom  had  a  sound  business 
education,  and  therefore  some  allowance  should  be  made  for 
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their  business  inaptitude.  Tliis  necessity  is  recoj^iilsed  In 
Section  3S  of  the  Housini^  of  the  \\"t>rkin^  Classes  Ait,  iScp, 
whirh  ijives  I. oral  Authorities  |)o\ver  to  pay  (^onijUMisation 
for  the  demohtion  ol  buildiui^s  that  obstruc  t  the  lii;lu  and  air 
to  adjacent  dwellini^s. 

IVudence  and  patience  are  essential  to  permanent  success 
in  this  work.  Those  who  try  to  undo  in  a  year  or  two  the 
evil  results  of  centuries  of  ii^norame,  arc  doomed  to  failure 
before  they  start.  I  yield  to  none  in  fcclini^s  of  distress  at 
the  present  state  of  affairs  in  the  central  districts  of  our  larqc 
towns,  and  I  confess  th.it  my  heart  is  often  rent  by  the 
sufTerinijs  I  have  to  witness,  and  can  only  hoj)c  slowly  to 
alleviate;  but  those  who  allow  their  hearts  to  run  away  with 
their  heads  always  do  more  harm  than  f^ood.  The  heart  is 
an  excellent  motive  power,  and  w ithout  it  little  or  no  prog^ress 
would  be  made;  but  when  it  is  not  i;overned  by  the  head,  the 
results  are  disastrous. 

There  are  two  forms  of  procedure  for  the  improvement  of 
bad  housing:  conditions  in  larj^e  towns  ;  (a)  those  who  want 
to  do  evervthini^  at  once  adopt  Part  I.  of  the  Ilousinof  of  the 
Working  Classes  .\ct,  iSqo;  and  (/))  those  wlio  prefer  to 
hasten  slowly  take  Part  11.  of  the  same  Act. 

The  consideration  of  a  few  i^cneral  principles  should  precede 
the  explanation  of  these  methods. 

I.  A  policv  of  Housing  Reform  cannot  be  satisfactory 
unless  it  is  capable  of  beint,^  applied  to  the  w  hole  district  that 
requires  dealing'  with.  .Some  policies  are  so  expensive  in 
practice  that  all  the  available  fuiuls  are  exhausted  long  before 
one-tenth  of  the  improvements  have  been  executed.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  vote  at^'ainst  all  expenditure  of  any 
kind;  I  have  seen  too  many  cases  where  this  attitude  of  mind 
has  resulted  in  savin^^  a  penny  and  spending  a  i)()un(l. 
Thouf4:htIess  economy — or,  rather*  parsimony — is  often  (|uite 
as  expensive  in  the  lonfj  run  as  thoughtless  (extravagance. 
We  must,  however,  before  advocating  any  policy  of  reform, 
consider  whether  it  is  possible  to  raise  sullic  lent  money  to 
complete  the  work.  This  is  just  where  so  many  housing 
reform<rs  have  failed;  they  see  an  unhealthy  area  and  deter- 
mine that  at  any  price  it  must  be  n-built.  It  is  impossibh-  imi 
to  sympathise  with  their  feelings,  but  miini«  ipal  building  is 
very  costly,  and  such  m  turn  has  often  ((>mmitt<(l  reformers  to 
huf^e  cxfM-nditurc  on  small  areas,  leaving  them  without 
sufficient  resources  to  deal  with  the  rest  of  the  distri*  t. 

The  enormous  expense  incurred  for  the  reformation  of 
small  areas  has  discredited  Housing  Reform  with  the  general 
public,  and  driven  the  ratepayers  as  a  whole  into  oppositior). 
Useful  memlK-rs  have  lost  their  seats  !)y  the  economy  cry  that 
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has  not  unnaturally  arisen  as  the  result  of  extravagant  and 
unnecessary  expenditure  on  this  and  kindred  reforms. 

2.  Another  most  Important  matter  for  consideration  Is  the 
general  moral  Influence  exerted  upon  property-owners  by  the 
policy  adopted  In  the  district.  One  policy  will  encourage 
owners  to  neglect  their  property  In  order  thit  the  Local 
Authority  may  buy  It  up,  at  a  profit  to  the  owner  and  a  loss 
to  the  ratepayers.  Another  policy  may  be  purely  negative  in 
its  action.  What  Is  wanted  Is  a  policy  that  will  encourage 
property  owners  to  take  care  of  their  houses  and  make  their 
tenants  as  comfortable  as  possible.  In  these  days  of  rising 
rates  it  is  of  vital  importance  for  the  administrators  of  local 
affairs  to  strain  every  nerve  to  make  the  public  money  go  as 
far  as  possible,  and  avoid  using  public  funds  for  what  can  be 
done  by  private  means. 

3.  A  third  important  point  to  be  remembered  Is  to  avoid 
inflicting  hardship  on  those  whom  It  is  desired  to  help.  The 
sudden  demolition  of  a  large  number  of  houses  on  a  small 
area  must  Inflict  great  hardship  on  the  tenants.  If  only  a  few 
houses  at  a  time  are  dealt  with  in  each  district,  the  tenants 
have  plenty  of  time  and  opportunity  to  look  round  for  other 
accommodation,  with  the  great  advantage  that  no  house 
famine  Is  created. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  inflicting 
hardships  on  the  owners  of  small  house  property.  This  entails 
great  labour,  but  It  is  time  v/ell  spent,  because  so  much  more 
work  Is  done  when  those  concerned  are  pulling  together 
instead  of  different  ways. 

4.  Another  main  principle  must  be  the  preservation  of 
low-rented  houses,  and  the  Increase  of  the  supply  of  good 
cheap  houses.  The  best  authorities  all  agree  that  it  is  unsound 
to  reduce  rents  to  meet  low  wages,  and  that  it  is  far  better 
from  every  point  of  view  to  raise  wages  to  meet  rents.  It  is 
further  recognised  by  reliable  authorities  that,  speaking 
generally,  wages  follow  rents.  Where  rents  are  high,  wages 
are  high,  and  where  rents  are  low,  wages  are  low.  At  the 
same  time,  a  sudden  large  rise  In  house  rent  In  any  district 
would  inflict  great  hardship  on  the  poorer  classes  ;  they  could 
not  suddenly  get  a  rise  In  wages  to  meet  the  rise  in  rent.  A 
small  rise  In  rent  for  a  sanitary  house.  Instead  of  the  former 
insanitary  hovel,  has  been  found  by  the  tenants  to  actually 
pay  them  in  the  long  run.  In  a  good  home  they  have  not 
the  same  temptation  to  go  out  In  the  evening  and  lose  their 
money. 

An  Increase  in  the  supply  of  good  cheap  houses  can  be 
obtained  by  steady  pressure  towards  repairing  houses  unfit 
for  human  habitation,  and  by  the  policy  of  Town  Planning 
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adv(x\ilt'd  in  oiiu-r  pails  c^l  tliis  book.  Tliis  will  make  it 
impossible  for  landliMcls  to  charge  tenants  more  than  a 
fair  rent. 

:;.  That  brinies  us  to  the  next  main  princi})le.  It  should 
be  the  endeavour  of  every  Ilousiui^  Retormer  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  people  to  spread  themselves  out  over  a  larger 
area  of  land  in  order  that  they  may  get  a  proper  amount  of 
light  and  air.  Do  not,  however,  destroy  insanitary  town 
houses  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  so  if  by  any  means  they  can 
be  made  fit  to  live  in,  because  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
poorer  classes  are  obliged  by  their  occupations  to  live  in  the 
centres  of  our  towns,  and  good  cheap  houses  must  be  provided 
for  them.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  a  great  many  (the 
number  is  increasing  every  week)  who  are  able  to,  and  who 
would,  move  outside  if  they  were  encouraged  and  assisted. 
That  being  so,  it  is  quite  safe  from  the  point  of  view  of  supply 
and  demand,  as  well  as  necessary  from  the  point  of  view  of 
sanitation,  to  destroy  those  houses  which,  in  the  words  of  the 
190^  -Vet,  are  unlit  for  human  habitation,  and  incapable  ot 
being  made  fit.  It  is  also  sound  to  remove  all  houses  that 
prevent  the  admission  of  light  and  the  free  circulation  of  air 
to  other  dwellings.  This  gradual  reduction  of  living  a.  om- 
modation  in  the  centres  of  towns,  coupled  with  Town 
Planning  on  the  outskirts,  will  exert  a  steady  outward  pressure 
into  the  fresher  country  air,  that  must  have  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  national  physique. 

It  is  onlv  quite  recently  that  the  necessity  for  a  steady 
outward  pressure  has  been  recognised  by  housing  legislators 
and  administrators.  The  old  idea,  unfortunately  not  yet  dead, 
was  that  if  any  small  houses  in  a  town  were  demolished,  then 
new  housing  accommodation  must  be  provided  in  the  same 
place  for  the  sam(r  number  of  people  as  those  displaced  by 
the  demolitions.  The  effect  of  this  has  Ix  (  n  to  perpetuate 
the  crowding  of  town  dwellings,  the  very  thing  that  ought  to 
be  slowly  but  surely  dis(  ontinued. 

6.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  structure  of  a  house 
is  but  the  beginning  of  a  dwelling.  Proper  surroundings  are 
essential  to  a  home.  The  most  importaiU  of  these  are  open 
spa<  es,  which  < ould  in  new  districts  be  provided  on  business 
lines,  without  the  assistance  of  charity,  if  Kf)cal  Authorities 
w  ■    >u  Town  Planning  powers;  and  these;  powers  could 

al  ire  the  provision  of  the  wid<'  main  arteries  necessary 

to  enable  people  to  get  in  and  out  of  town  quickly  and  cheaply. 

A  most  im[)ortant  item  in  our  general  f)rogramme  is  the 
provisiim  of  small  op<n  spaces  in  congested  »)eighbourhoo(K, 
which  is  a  more  diflicult  and  expensive  business,  but  by  no 
means  impossible,  if  attacked  on  comprehensive  lines.    These 
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should  slowly  but  surely  work  up  to  a  complete  scheme, 
carefully  planned  out  beforehand.  If  this  method  is  adopted, 
g-reat  good  can  be  effected  at  very  small  cost  to  the  ratepayers. 

Passing  now  from  policy  to  methods,  there  are,  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  two  distinct  ways  of  dealing  with  insanitary 
property ;  one  by  means  of  Part  I.  of  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  and  the  other  by  means  of  Part 
11.  of  the  same  Act.  I  will  first  give  short  explanations  of 
these  two  systems,  and  the  amount  of  work  done  under 
each,  and  then  we  will  consider  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages. 

Under  Part  I.  the  Local  Authority  must  satisfy  itself  that 
the  sanitary  defects  of  any  area  cannot  be  effectually  remedied 
otherwise  than  by  making  an  improvement  scheme  for  the 
rearrangement  and  reconstruction  of  the  streets  and  houses 
on  the  area.  This  entails  heavy  expense  and  great  delay  in 
the  preparation  and  exhaustive  reports  and  minute  detailed 
maps  and  estimates.  The  scheme  has  to  be  advertised  several 
weeks  ;  p.otice  has  to  be  given  to  every  owner  and  an  answer 
obtained;  the  Local  Government  Board  has  to  be  petitioned, 
and  names  of  dissenting  owners  have  to  be  given.  The 
Local  Government  Board  has  to  hold  an  inquiry  to  ascertain 
the  correctness  and  sufficiency  of  the  scheme  and  to  hear 
objections.  An  Act  of  Parliament  has  to  be  obtained  to 
confirm  the  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  either 
House  of  Parliament  may  refer  the  scheme  to  a  Committee  of 
the  House.  The  costs  of  the  Local  Authority  in  promoting 
the  scheme,  the  costs  of  the  Local  Government  Board  itself, 
and  also  the  costs  of  any  owners  opposing  the  scheme,  may 
be  charged  to  the  Local  Authority  by  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  is  a  probable  obligation  to 
provide  accommodation  in  a  congested  district  for  a  working- 
class  population  equal  in  number  to  that  displaced.  It  is  the 
almost  invariable  experience  of  these  schemes  that  the 
population  displaced  docs  not  return  to  the  new  houses,  but 
finds  accommodation  elsewhere  ;  while  others  move  in  who 
would  be  much  wiser  to  live  outside  the  town. 

All  the  land  and  buildings  have  to  be  bought  up  by  the 
Local  Authority  on  the  terms  of  compulsory  purchase,  which 
entails  paying  anything  from  10  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent, 
above  the  real  value.  All  the  old  buildings  must  come  down, 
good  and  bad  together.  \'ery  often  manufactories  and 
public-houses  have  to  be  purchased  and  demolished.  The 
worse  the  neighbourhood,  the  more  the  ratepayers  have  to 
pay  for  the  public-houses  ;  whilst  the  demolition  of  the  manu- 
factories deprives  the  inhabitants  of  their  means  of  livelihood. 
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srhrnies   uiulor   Tart   I.   entail  the  construction  by   the 

' ,  oration  ol  new  roads,  new  sewers,  and  new  water-mains. 

On  the  top  of  this  comes  the  rehuildinq  of  the  houses,  some 
of  which — indeed,  often  many  of  whicli — were  quite 
satisfactory. 

The  expenditure  incurred  is  very  larj^e  for  the  result 
obtained;  but  that  is  not  the  worst  featuri'.  Had  landlords 
are  rewarded  for  neerlectini;  their  houses,  whilst  i^ood  land- 
lords are  often  penalised. 

I'nder  Part  II.  the  procedure  is  by  no  means  as  easy  as 
it  mii^ht  be,  but  it  is  far  simpler,  fairer,  and  less  expensive 
than  Part  I. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Local  Authority  to  any  houses  in  his  district 
that  in  his  opinion  are  unfit  for  human  habitation.  The  Local 
Authority  considers  the  representation  of  the  medical  ofhcer 
of  health,  and,  if  it  is  thouq:ht  to  be  justified,  then  an  order 
is  made  that  notices  shall  be  served  on  the  owners  to  repair 
their  houses  at  their  own  expense,  and  not  as  under  Part  L, 
at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers.  If  the  necessary  repairs  are 
not  executed  within  a  reasonable  time,  then  the  ma,q:istrates 
arc  asked  to  make  a  closinsj  order,  on  the  around  that  the 
houses  arc  unfit  for  human  habitation.  The  object  of  applyint; 
for  a  closini,'-  order  is  to  enable  the  Lo(  al  .\uthority  to  prexcnt 
the  owner  from  receivintj  rents  for  houses  that  are  unfit  to 
live  in.  If  the  closings  order  is  granted,  then  the  houses 
remain  empty  until  the  ne/cssary  repairs  are  executed,  or 
until  the  time  has  elapsed  (three  months)  which  the  Act  allows 
the  owner  for  doin^  what  is  required.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  owner  has  done  nothinq^,  then  the  case  is  :i<j^n\n 
considered  by  the  Local  Authority,  and,  if  ( ircumstances 
justify  such  a  course,  a  resolution  is  passed  deemintj  it 
advisable  that  the  houses  shall  be  demolished.  The  owner  is 
advised  <»f  the  passing  of  this  resolution  and  iinited  to  attend 
a  statutory  meeting  of  those  who  ha\c  passed  it,  and  state 
his  reasons  why  the  houses  should  not  Ix  drmolished.  II 
the  Local  .Authority  is  satisfied  with  the  reasons  j^iven,  tin  n 
the  houses  arc  allowed  to  remain  standin^^  If  it  is  not 
satisfied,  a  demolition  order  is  made,  a^^ainst  whi(  h  th( 
owner  has  a  rij;ht  of  appeal  to  (Juarter  Sessions. 

In  my  exprrirnrc,  which  is  now  fairly  lonj»^,  this  rij^lil  of 
appeal  has  neve  r  l>cen  exercised,  owin^%  perhaps,  to  the  fact 
that  demolition  is  not  resorted  to  unless  there  are  very  slronj,' 
grounds  for  (\<  <>. 

If  a  propcrt;  •  r  shows  the  slij;htest  in(  lination  to  meet 

the  authorities,  it  is  always  advisable  to  exercise  i)atienre, 
and  give  him  a  chance  of  carrying  out  his  promises. 
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The  object  of  Part  II.  is  to  ensure  that  houses  that  are 
unfit  for  human  habitation  shall  be  made  fit  to  live  in  or 
demolished.  It  is  generally  impossible  to  achieve  this  end 
without  removing  one  or  more  of  the  adjacent  buildings, 
because  the  most  insanitary  houses  of  all  are  generally  found 
in  thickly-built  neighbourhoods. 

This  necessity  for  the  removal  of  obstructive  buildings  is 
specially  provided  for  in  Part  II.-  Section  38  of  the  1890  Act, 
which  empowers  Local  Authorities  to  pay  compensation  in 
these  cases.  This  power,  carefully  used  with  due  consideration 
for  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers,  and  sympathetic  considera- 
tion of  the  wishes  of  property-owners,  not  only  facilitates  the 
work  of  slum  reform,  it  also  makes  it  possible  to  ensure 
thorough  repair  in  place  of  the  slum  patching  which  is  only 
too  prevalent. 

By  dealing  with  individual  houses  in  this  gradual  manner 
only  bad  property  is  repaired  or  demolished,  whilst  what  is 
sound  is  left  standing,  thereby  avoiding  one  of  the  causes  of 
great  waste  under  Part  I.,  and  also  all  danger  of  creating  a 
house  famine. 

The  procedure  under  Part  II.  is  not  only  far  less  expensive 
than  under  Part  I.,  it  is  also  fairer,  because  it  puts  the  cost 
of  repairing  insanitary  houses  on  the  right  shoulders,  and 
makes  the  neglect  of  small  house  property  unprofitable. 
There  are  some  who  would  amend  Part  I.  in  order  to  make 
it  more  workable,  and  no  doubt  the  procedure  might  be 
Improved  in  detail;  but  my  contention  is  that  Part  I.  is 
thoroughly  unsound  in  principle,  whereas  Part  II.  is  fair  in 
principle,  besides  being  efificient,  and  in  practice  very  cheap. 

Both  Part  I.  and  Part  II.  might  be  improved  by  amendment 
in  detail,  but  the  underlying  principles  would  remain  as  they 
are.  Part  I.  puts  the  burden  of  repairing  insanitary  houses 
on  the  ratepayers.  Part  II.  puts  it  on  the  owners  who  are 
responsible  for  the  bad  conditions,  which  is  a  much  fairer 
procedure,  and  which  exercises  an  excellent  moral  effect  on 
other  owners.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  attention  will  be 
given  to  Part  II.  With  efificient  administration  this  is  much 
easier  to  work  than  may  appear  on  the  surface. 

We  now  have  to  consider  the  tangible  results  of  these 
systems. 

The  amount  of  work  done  under  Part  I.  is  so  considerable 
and  varied  that  space  will  not  allow  of  giving  it  in  detail. 
I   shall  therefore  content   myself  with  giving  :  — 

1.  The  total  amount  of  money  spent  on  those  houses 
of  which  the  cost  is  ascertainable  ; 

2.  The  number  of  houses  provided  for  the  money;  and 

3.  The  number  of  persons  housed ; 

Up  to  1907-8. 
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This  will  enable-  us  to  :irri\i>  at   the  in^st   jhm-  heat!   of  tliosr 
prov  idcd  tor. 

A  very  lari^c  number  ol  houses  pro\  idetl  by  Loeal  Authorities 
under  i'art  I.  have  had  to  be  omitted  from  these  lij^ures 
beeause,  in  spite  of  searchin*^  all  the  records  |niblished  bv 
those  in  faxour  of  this  poliey,  and  aJM)  making  special 
intjuiries,  it  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  the  cost. 

So  little  has  been  done  under  Part  II.  dealiiii^  with 
individual  houses,  that  fuller  details  can  be  j^ix en  ;  but  here 
atjain  there  is  unfortunately  no  information  as  to  cost,  except 
in  the  case  of  Liverpool,  Manihester,  and  Birmint^ham.  It 
will,  however,  ^ive  a  i^eneral  impression  as  to  the  averaj^e 
costs  of  the  two  methods,  estimates  of  such  as  will  enable  us 
to  judi^e  of  the  financial  (\ipabilities  of  Part  1.  for  slum 
(learance.  We  can  further  consider  whether  Part  II.  is  not 
worthy  of  a  fairer  and  fuller  trial. 

.My  experience-  is  that  Part  II.,  administered  with  vigour 
aiul  discretion,  is  capable  of  doinj^;  what  is  r(-(|uired  without 
putting  any  serious  burden  on  the  ratepayers,  and  it  should 
be  much  more  freely  used.  One  thinj;^,  at  any  rate,  is  (|uilc 
clear  :  Part  I.  has  not  failed  for  want  of  beini^  tried. 

It  is  j)robable  that  far  better  results  would  be  obtained  if 
Part  II.  were  adopted  all  over  the  country  instead  of  Pa  it    I. 

To  avoid  (V)nfusion   I  will  take  only  those  houses  pro\  idcd 
uiuU-r  Part   I.,  the  cost  of  which  is  clearly  i^ixcn  :  — 
10,805  houses  ha\('  been  dealt  w  ith  ; 
^.4,202,655  has  b(-cn  spent  ; 

54,030  i)ersons  re-housed;  ^ivini^  an  a\er.'iL;e  of 
JlH  '.S^-  pc  person. 

The  cost  per  head  of  re-housin^'^  \aries  honi  ;£.4o  i()s.  in 
some  places  to  ;^.I97  4s.  in  others. 

\'ery  many  more  than  10,805  houses  ha\<-  Ix  (  n  dealt  wilh 
und<T  Part  I.,  and,  of  course,  a  i^reat  deal  more  money  sfjent  ; 
but  the  data  are  not  sufficiently  cl<-ar  and  reliable  to  justify 
their  inclusion  in  this  calculation  and  comparison. 

The  London  County  C'ounc  il  ha\e  been  very  a<  ti\c  under 
Part  III.,*  which  is  less  extras  ajLjant  than  wholesale  schemes 
«»f  purchase  and  reecjnstruetion  under  Parts  I.  anel  II.,  whieh 
have  also  claimed  a  j^reat  deal  of  their  attention.  They  j^ive 
as  the  total  amount  s[)ei:t  te)  Mareh  31st,  i<)0^),  as  l\.\y\  i5,S<)e) 
under  Parts  L,  IL,  and  111.,  an<I  they  estimate  their  dwellings 
rompleted  at  that  date  accommodate  .13,853  persons,  whie  h 
j^ivcs  a  cost  of  Ji\\2\   IIS.  7(1.  p<r  person  housed. 

Since  that  date  a  great  deal  more  has  Ix'en  done,  and  we 

•  P»rt  III.  enablr*  Local  Aulhoritir*  lo  buy  land  .iirl  build  hou«r«  in  iin  Ic- 
vrloprj  ditlrictt. 
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arc  told  that  when  all  their  schemes  are  completed,  they  will 
ha\'e  housed  97,000  persons.  We  are  not  told  w^iat  the  total 
expenditure  will  be,  and  we  notice  in  the  accounts  various 
ways  of  making  things  look  better,  such  as  taking  the  land — 
often  bought  at  huge  prices — into  their  accounts  at  what  is 
called  Housing  \'alue,  and  putting  the  actual  figure  spent 
somewhere  else. 

W'o.'^K  DONE  iNDEK  Pakt  II.  {scc  )iext  page). 

Sheffield  experimented  with  Part  II.  on  their  Scotland 
Street  area,  with  the  result  that  they  rejected  Part  I.  for  that 
area,  and  completed  the  work  under  Part  II. 

Birkenliecul,  Bury,  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Northampton, 
]l'altha}}istoi^\  ha\'e  all  worked  under  Part  II.,  but  no  figures 
have  been  taken  out. 

Work  done  under  Private  Acts,  similar  in  principle  to 
Part  II.,  but  giving  the  Local  Authority  power  to 
close  insanitary  houses  a\  ithout  having  to  apply 
to  the  magistrates. 

Xcwcastte. — Two  hundred  and  forty-nine  houses  dealt 
with  under  their  private  Act,  and  only  four  under  Part  II. 

Liverpool  has  demolished  several  thousand  houses  since 
the  passing  of  their  private  Act  of  1864.  For  some  of 
these  compensation  w'as  paid  averaging  ;£,io  to  ;^20  per 
house ;  for  others  no  compensation  was  paid. 

Manchester,  up  to  1901,  had  dealt  with  8,000  insanitary 
houses,  only  finding  it  necessary  to  demolish  600.  Average 
cost  to  the  Corporation,  ;^'i6  per  house  demolished. 

From  1901  to  1907. — Represented,  5,573;  repaired,  2,050; 
demolished,  711  ;  pending  lapse  of  notices,  etc.,  2,812. 

Blackbiir}i  has  closed  800  houses. 

Leeds  and  other  places  have  carried  out  schemes  under 
Part  II.  that  are  similar  in  principle  to  Part  I.  Particulars 
of  these  schemes  are  not  given,  because  in  comparing 
Parts  I.  and  II.  I  am  only  considering  that  portion  of  Part 
II.  which  enables  Local  Authorities  to  deal  with  individual 
houses.  The  portion  of  Part  II.  that  provides  for  the  carrying 
out  of  schemes  is  similar  in  principle  to  Part  I.,  and  therefore 
the  same  arguments  apply,  with  the  exception  that  the 
methods  are  less  wholesale,  and  therefore  less  expensive  to 
the  ratepayers  ;  but  they  are  very  much  more  expensive  than 
the  principle  of  dealing  with  individual  houses,  and  calling 
upon  the  owners  of  insanitary  houses  to  put  them  right  at 
their  own  expense. 

The  cost  per  head  of  re-housing  under  Part  I.   averages 
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-£•77  '5^-  •'''  o\  IT  the  ti)Uiitr\  ;  l)ut  Kt  u>  lur  tin-  purposes  of 
this  comparison  take  it  at  ;£,50. 

The  cost  of  rcplacini^  ho\cls  with  i^ootl  cluaj)  houses  iiiul(  i 
Part  II.  works  out  in  Liverpool  at  ;/.7  j)i  r  house.  'J'akin"^ 
the  usual  averaj^e  of  h\e  persons  to  a  house,  this  works  out 
at  ;£.  I  Ss.  per  heath  The  cost  per  head  in  l>irniiii«;liaMi  ol 
similar  \\t)rk  under  I'art  II.  lomes  to  ^^i  4s.  3d. 

Other  towns  ouj^ht  to  be  al)le  to  sliow  etpially  ^ood  results  ; 
but  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  let  us  suj)j)ose  that,  if 
Part  II.  were  generally  adopted,  the  cost  mi^ht  anu)unt  to 
jC:^  per  head. 

It  is,  I  think,  understating  the  case  to  say  that  tiiere  are 
at  the  very  least  5,000,000  i)e()i)le  in  this  I'ountry  livinj^  in 
houses  that  urgently  require  improvement  cither  in  th(ir 
fabric  or  surroundings.  If  the  tenants  are  relie\ed  under 
Part  I.  at  a  cost  of  ;£.50  per  head,  the  total  sum  recjuired 
will  be  ;£.'250,ooo,ooo  which  is  far  more  tlian  tlie  Loi  al 
.\uthorities  could  possibly  raise  for  Housing  Reform,  even 
if  they  and  their  i-onstituents  so  willed.  If  relief  were  secured 
under  Part  II.  at  a  cost  of  ^^.'3  per  head,  the  total  amount  of 
money  required  over  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years  would  be 
only  ;£.i5,ooo,ooo — a  large  sum,  but  not  an  impossible 
amount,  divided  amongst  300  or  so  boroughs  and  county 
boroughs,  and  spread  over  a  number  of  years. 

Under  Part  II.  it  is  {)ossibIe  to  remoxe  all  the  existing 
housing  evils.  I'nder  Part  I.  it  is  a  linancial  impossibility, 
no  matter  how  generous  and  ( nlliusiastic  the  ratepayers 
might  be. 

There  are  many  other  arguments  against  Pari  I.,  such 
as  the  undesirability  of  substituting  tenement  dwellings  for 
self-contained  houses,  etc.,  but  inherent  liiiain  i.il  (IIIIk  ulti<s 
make  further  criticism   sui)erllu(jus. 

As  Liverpool  gives  the  best  example  ol  work  doni  undc  r 
Part  L,  a  short  description  of  their  Hornby  .Street  scheme 
(for  which  I  am  indebted  to  .Mr.  \'\  T.  Tmton)  will  be 
interesting,  and  may  be  compared  with  what  has  been  done 
in  Birmingham,  where  Part  II.  has  been  used  to  a  greater 
extent  than  anywhere  else. 

**  When  the  Hornby  Street  area  was  .sc  Ik duled  as  an 
*  Unhealthy  Area  '  in  1902,  under  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act,  iKfp,  the  number  of  insanitary  houses  which  it 
contained  was  511,  in  addition  to  which  there  were  23  sanitary 
houses,  making  a  total  of  534,  r<-pres<'nting  a  population 
of  2,43'- 

"The  insanitary  hou^i  s  u,r,-  (,|  the-  jjac  k  to  ha.  k  fyp<-, 
situated  in  narrow  and  ill-ventilated  courts,  c  a<  h  court 
containing     from    ten     to    twelve    houses.        The    sanitary 
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arrangements    were    very     defective,     in     many     cases     one 
convenience  being  used  by  the  occupants  of  five  or  six  houses. 

"  The  total  contents  of  the  area  was  27,600  square  yards, 
and  the  freehold  of  the  land  and  buildings  was  acquired  at 
a  total  cost  of  ;£^56,ooo,  or  ^a  per  yard  ;  but  it  must  be 
mentioned  that  five  licensed  public-houses  were  included  in 
the  area.  Excluding  these  public-houses,  the  cost  of 
acquiring-  the  area  represents  33s.  per  square  yard. 

"  Hornby  Street  is  thirty-six  feet  wide,  but  by  setting  the 
buildings  back  from  the  existing  building  line  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  the  street,  the  width  between  the  main 
line  of  the  buildings  is  now  about  seventy  feet. 

"  The  frontages  to  the  dwellings  in  Hornby  Street  have 
been  laid  out  as  grass  plots  flanked  with  a  low  wrought-iron 
ornamental  railing,  and  here  and  there  strong  seats  are 
provided  for  the  use  of  the  tenants  only ;  while  at  the  rear  of 
all  the  buildings,  separate  yards  have  been  avoided,  and  the 
whole  space  thus  available  finished  so  as  to  form  large  play- 
grounds for  the  children,  it  being  expected  that  by  this  means 
the  children  may  have  room  to  play  their  games  away  from 
the  dangers  of  street  traffic. 

"The  whole  of  the  area  comprises,  as  previously  stated, 
a  total  of  27,600  square  yards.  Of  this  amount  2,019  square 
yards  have  been  voluntarily  given  up  for  street  widening,  and 
3,200  square  yards  allocated  for  the  provision  of  grass  plots 
in  front  of  the  dwellings. 

"In  addition,  the  scheme  provides  for  a  recreation  ground 
of  1,633  square  yards  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  shrubberies  six  feet  wide,  and  provided  with 
gymnastic  apparatus  and  a  sand-pit  about  forty  feet  by  twenty 
feet.  A  large  shelter  is  placed  in  one  corner  of  the  ground, 
and  a  drinking  fountain  near  by  for  the  use  of  the  children. 

"  The  new  dwellings  comprise  twenty-three  blocks  contain- 
ing 453  tenements,  which  it  is  estimated  will  accommodate 
2,446  persons.  There  are  50  four-roomed,  221  three-roomed, 
173  two-roomed,  and  9  one-roomed  dwellings,  together  with 
a  superintendent's  house,  office,  and  stores,  seven  shops,  a 
coalyard,  and  a  recreation  ground  of  about  a  third  of  an  acre 
in  extent. 

"  The  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  superintendent's 
house,  are  three  storeys  in  height,  the  height  from  floor  to 
floor  being,  generally  speaking,  nine  feet  ten  inches. 

"  The  construction  of  the  buildings  is  of  a  fireproof 
character,  the  sub-floors  consisting  of  rolled  steel  joists 
spaced  about  three  feet  apart  and  embedded  all  round  in  a 
thickness  of  seven  inches  of  coke  breeze  concrete. 

"In  the  first  place,  a  portion  of  the  area  was  demolished 
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which  contaiiu'cl  a  i)i)|)ul.ition  ot  7J4  pi  isons,  aiul  on  llir  site 
so  cleared  new  ilwclliiii^s  were  erected  to  accoininodate  ^(kS 
persons. 

**  A  second  portion  was  tlu-n  deniolisluil,  ami  the  persons 
dispossessed,  viz.,  S22,  had  the  opj-ortunlty  ol  inhal)itiiij4  tlie 
new  dweUinj^s  erected  on  tlie  fust  portion  rthuih.  In  like 
manner  a  third  portion  was  cleared,  from  w  hirli  SS5  jxrsons 
were  dispossessed,  and  were  acconnnoilatcd  in  the  new 
dweUings  erected  on  the  site  of  the  second  portion  cleared. 
The  new  dweliiiii^s  to  be  erected  on  the  third  jxiition  are  in 
course  of  erection  at  the  present  time. 

**  As  is  jjenerally  known,  a  special  feature  of  the  work  in 
Liverpool  is  that  the  Corpt)ration  will  only  accept  as  tenants 
those  persons  who  ha\e  been  disjiossessed  throui^h  the  demo- 
htion  of  insanitary  property  ;  and  in  this  comiection  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  when  the  first  portion  of  the  Hornby  Street 
area  was  demolished,  71  per  lent.  of  the  persons  dispossessed 
became  tenants  of  the  Corporation  in  their  \arious  blocks  of 
dwellinj^s  in  the  vicinity. 

When  tlie  portion  at  present  In  course  of  irection  is 
completed,  the  disposition  and  rents  of  the  whole  area  will 
be  as  under,  viz.  : — 

Ground  I-i.ook. 

15   four-roomed  tenements  at  3   /^  \hv  week  each. 
7 J    three-roomed  ,,  ^/d  ,, 

Oi    two-roomed  ,,  3/6  ,, 

3  one-roomed  *,,  2/6  ,, 

.\nd  six  shops  with  tenements,  one  let  at  14  '-,  one  at  i-'/'^), 
and  four  at  12/-  respectively,  per  \\((k,  and  coalyard  at 
7/0  weekly. 

l''lKSI     ll.pOK. 

ih  four-roomed  tenements  at  5/-  p(  r  U((  k  each. 
70  three-roomed                           4/3  ,, 

5fi  two-room«d  ,,  3/-  ,, 

5  one-roomed  ,,  2/-  ,, 
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18  four-roomed  tenements  at  4/D  j)er  wtck  eai  h. 
72  lhrec-r(M)med  ,,  4/-  ,, 

4H  two-roomcfl  2/9  ,, 

I    one-roomed  ,,  i/cj  ,, 

"Total  f^ross   rental   p<r  week  ...         jC^J     9^-      ^^d* 

'*  Total  f;ros»  rental  per  anmim  /.*4,652    14s. 

When  the  ^nirtion  of  the  building's  at  present  in  <  ourse  of 
erection  is  rompleted,  the  total  cost  of  the  dwelling's  on  the 
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\\  h(.)lf  ot  the  area  will  be  al)t)Ut  ;/,.So,7S('>,  to  which  Duist  hv 
added  £.'50,000,  the  total  cost  of  tin*  hiiul,  incluciini; 
l\»rliamentary  and  ijcncral  expenses,  \\hi«  h  makes  a  total 
expenditure  of  ;£.  i3<\7Sr),  without  eountini^  a  few  odd  extras 
whi(h,  I  think,  niav  fairly  he  omitted.  The  tenements 
provided  are  :  — 

41)  witli  .\    rooms. 

2  JO     ,,  ;> 
i^>5     ,, 

()      ,,  I    room. 


443     'I\^tal  number. 

**  These  443  tenements  are  allowed  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  provide  accommodation  for  2,446  persons. 
;£fi36,786  total  expenditure,  divided  by  2,446,  g;ives  an 
expenditure  of  just  under  ;£'56  per  head. 

*'  For  buildinjj  alone  the  cost  represents  5.77(1.  pcv  cul)ic 
foot;  but  taking  into  account  the  formation  of  back  streets, 
passages,  and  open  spaces,  it  represents  <).o6d.  per  cubic 
foot,  or  ;£r66  per  room. 

**  In  j^rantin^  the  loans  necessary  for  carrxiiij^  out  of  this 
work,  the  Local  (iovernment  Hoard  allowed  eighty  ycais 
for  the  repayment  of  the  l:)an  for  the  j)urchase  of  the  land, 
and  sixtv  years  for  the  repayment  of  tin-  lo.m  in  respect  of 
the  buildings. 

**  The  rents  charged  are  as  hij;jh  as  tlu;  tenants  can  afford 
to  pay,  and  approximate  Ncry  nearly  to  thc!  rents  |)aid  by 
thein  in  their  former  insanitary  habitations. 

*'  The  poverty  bf  the  tenants  generally  can  be  imaj^^ined 
when  it  is  stated  that  several  thousand  familit  s  in  this  (  ity 
subsist  on  an  a\eraj(e  of  less  .than  los.  per  week,  and  a 
greater  number  on  less  than  15s.  per  wee  k. 

**  The  improvement  in  the  roiulition  of  tin-  tenants  in  their 
new  surroundinijs  is  very  noticeable.  The  (  leanliness  of 
their  houses  has  greatly  improved,  .md  in  the  general 
ronditirin  of  the  neighbourhood  ther*-  is  a  distiuf  t  <  hanj^e  lor 
the  Utter. 

*'  That  these  and  other  dwellings  f)ro\ide(l  by  the  Corpora- 
tion under  similar  conditions  arcr  appreciateil  by  the  Iniaiils 
is  Ix-st  shown  by  the  fa«  t  that  tin-re  ar<-  rarely  any  to  let,  and 
that  during  l.ist  \f  ;ir  </»  \u  v  1  mt.  of  the  rent  artn;dl\  due  was 
collected." 

The  liirrnin^luini  work  requires  little  description,  as  it 
has  already  Ix-en  fully  dealt  uith  in  '*  ;\  Mousing  Policy." 
Photograph  \.  shows  a  rf)W  of  houses  when  represented  by 
the  medical  ofTiecr  of  health  as  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
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Photograph  II.  shows  a  row  of  houses  built  in  place  of  those 
shown  in  Photograph  I.  Each  house  has  its  own  sanitary 
convenience,  washing  accommodation,  etc.,  and  the  rents 
are  5s.  3d.  per  week  per  house  of  four  rooms.  The  whole 
of  this  work  was  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the  owner, 
and  all  the  money  the  ratepayers  had  to  find  was  a  few 
pounds  for  administration  expenses.  It  is  true  that  this 
particular  case  cost  one  or  two  members  of  the  City  Council 
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a  great  amount  of  time  and  trouble,  but  if  men  are  not 
prepared  to  take  trouble  they  should  not  go  into  public  life. 

Photograph  III.  shows  a  court  as  we  found  it.  The  plan 
shows  how  this  and  two  other  courts  that  were  quite  as  bad 
have  been  converted  into  terraces,  and  as  much  light  and  air 
provided  as  is  obtainable  in  a  large  town.  Photograph  IV. 
shows  a  view  of  these  three  terraces  from  the  street  after  the 
work  has  been  completed.  Photograph  V.  shows  one  of  the 
terraces. 

Each  house  has  been  provided  with  a  proper  sanitary  sink. 
The  pantries  for  food  were  cleaned  and  ventilated.  Outhouses 
were  rearranged  so  that  they  should  not  ventilate  into  the 
houses,  as  is  so  often  the  case  at  present.     The  ceilings  were 
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taken  out  and  tin-  ra\  itics  (  k-arcd  t)f  all  tilth.  The  walls  were 
hacked  and  re-plasterod,  and  bay  windows  provided.  In 
short,  the  houses  have  been  thoroughly  repaired. 

The  rents  are: — 21  houses  each  containing  three  rooms, 
at  3s.  6d.,  and  four  front  houses,  of  four  rooms  each,  at  4s.  3d. 

The  total  number  of  persons  pro\  ided  with  good,  cheap 
houses  in  the  four  terraces  illustrated  is  175,  and  the  total 
cost  to  the  Corporation  in  comj^cnsation  for  obstructive 
buildings,  and  in  administration  expenses,  is  £^i2s^,  which, 
divided  by  175,  comes  to  just  under  15s.  per  head.  The 
cost  of  thorough  repair  has  all  fallen  on  the  owners  of  the 
insanitary  property. 

The  cost  to  Birmingham  ratepayers,  w  lilih  in  this  case  was 
only  15s.  per  head  under  Part  II.,  compares  very  favour.ibly 
with  the  cost  of  £>,C)  per  head  to  the  Liverpool  ratepayers  for 
the  same  result  arrived  at  under  Part  I.  The  Liverpool 
Housing  Committee  and  oilicials  have  done  as  well  as  could 
Ix'  done  under  that  system,  and  during  my  recent  visit  to 
Liverpool  I  was  much  impressed  by  the  great  (are  and  atten- 
tion given  to  the  work.  It  must  not,  for  one  moment,  be 
thought  that  I  am  attacking  another  Corporation,  or,  indeed, 
any  individual;  on  the  contrary,  I  sincerely  admire  the 
thoroughness  of  the  Liverpool  work.  It  is  the  system  that 
in  my  opinion  is  at  fault,  and  not  any  Corporation  or  any 
individual.  I  prefer  the  economy  of  Part  II.  to  the 
expensiveness  of  Part  L,  and  to  my  mind,  the  preservation 
of  self-contained  houses  is- far  preferable  to  the  erection  of 
tenement  dwellings. 

Municipal  house-builders  prefer  Part  1.  ;  but  allhougli  thl^ 
system  has  had  every  opportunity,  it  is  yet  an  indispul;iblr 
fart  that  only  the  fringe  of  the  problem  has  been  tou(  hed, 
and  its  resources  arc  obviously  inadequate  to  the  whole  evil. 
One  of  their  writers  says: — "Our  slums  are  gilt-edged 
securities.  People  who  want  to  get  ri(  h  cpiit  kly  and  who  do 
not  (*arc  very  much  what  methotls  they  adopt  to  attain  that 
end,  buy  slums,  'ihe  worse  the  slum,  the  better  the  owner's 
chances  of  realising  huge  profits  on  his  investments."  I  he 
same  writer  goes  on  to  say,  '*  The  Lo(  al  Autlioriti<s  are 
helpless,  and  it  is  half-heartecj,  interested,  and  inadecjuate 
legislation  that  has  made  them  so." 

Information  from  various  parts  of  the  ( ountry  corroborates 
this  contention,  that  in  many  places  where  I'art  I.  is  enforced, 
slums  arc  very  profitable  to  their  owners,  but  this  is  most 
certainly  not  the  case  where  Pait  11.,  dealing  with  individual 
hous«-s,  is  used. 

It  is  unfair  to  attribute  the  result  of  adopting  Part  I. 
instead  of  I'art  II.  to  "interested  and  inadequate  legislation." 
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Part  11.  is  far  from  perfect,  but  even  as  it  stands  is  capable 
of  effecting  g^reat  improvements,  as  has  been  shown. 

It  is  encouraging-  to  hear  that  municipal  house-builders  are 
not  satisfied  with  their  present  results.  This  gives  ground 
to  hope  that  some,  at  any  rate,  who  have  tried  Part  L  and 
discovered  its  weakness,  will  now  try  what  they  can  do  with 
Part  II.  This  leads  to  a  noteworthy  point  in  the  Housing 
question. 

There  have  always  been  a  small  number  of  clever  and 
unscrupulous  property-owners  who  saw  it  was  to  their 
advantage  to  encourage  local  authorities  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  municipal  building,  thereby  diverting  their 
attention  from  supervising  private  property  in  their  district. 
This  latter  affects  a  wider  area  and  benefits  a  larger  popu- 
lation. It  is,  in  fact,  their  primary  duty,  but  is  almost 
invariably  neglected  when  large  municipal  building  schemes 
enter  into  competition. 

Municipal  house-builders  should  take  this  into  account 
before  advocating  a  public  building  policy,  and  refuse  to  be 
made  the  catspaw  of  a  few  unscrupulous  individuals.  Local 
Authorities  should  not  allow  any  proposal,  however  plausible 
and  popular  it  may  be  at  the  moment,  to  divert  their  attention 
from  the  powers  and  possibilities  for  good  that  have  been 
given  to  them  by  Part  II.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Clases  Act,  1890,  dealing  with  individual  houses. 
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.\  till-  prc\"u;us  cliajMcr,  l*art  II.  ol  \hv  1890 
Art  was  adxocatcd  in  prcUrciuMj  to  Part  I. 
It  is  ot  little  use  recommending  a  system 
witliout  siiJ4t;estini4  methods  for  piittint^'  it 
into  pra("tiee.  I  will,  therefore,  e\j)lain  as 
shortly  as  possible  the  Hirmini^ham  pro- 
cedure. 

I''or  nrin\  years  past  the  owners  of  small 
house  property  in  towns  haxc  been  allowed  to  make  very 
comfortable  incomes  out  of  unhealthy  dwellini^'^s.  The  prevail- 
injc  conditions  have  not  even  obliged  them  to  provide  a 
sinking  fund  for  the  renewal  of  their  property,  as  other 
business  men  have  to  do. 

Public  opinion  is  now  far.  too  stroni^  to  allow  this  state  of 
affairs  to  continue.  Some  enthusiasts  take  the  \  iew  that 
insanitary  houses  should  be  destroyed  without  c()m|)ensation, 
in  the  same  way  that  bad  food  is  destroyed.  This  contt  iilioii 
is  not  illoj^ical,  but  public  opinion  is  not  yet  ripe  for  sue  h 
drastic  action.  .Also  it  must  be  i:<in(  inhered  that  the  erec  lion 
of  many  of  the  unhealthy  dwellinj^s  that  now  trouble  us  was 
tacitly,  if  not  definitely,  permitted  by  the  Local  Authority; 
and  although  there  has  been  plenty  of  time  "  to  writ(;  these 
dwellings  off, '*  yet  such  has  not  hitherto  been  the  custom. 

Kvery  change  in  the  public  interest  entails  hardships  on 
individuals,  and  nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in  slum 
reform.  This  is  a  point  that  must  not  be  forgotten  by  those 
carrying  out  Part  11.  with  regard  to  individual  houses. 

.\    Sanitary   Authority   must   see   that    its  constituents   an 
projK:rly  housed;  but  in  carrying  out  this  duty  they  shouM 
remember  that   their  work    often  entails  hardships  on   iiidi- 
y-''      '       and   no   pains   should   Ix*   spar<-d    to   mitij^ate    those 
h  <  ;»s,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  their  duty  to  the  j)ubli<\ 

I.  In  Birmingham,  when  notices  to  repair  or  close  th<ir 
houscn  arc  served  on  owners,  a  printed  cinular  is  also  sent 
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expressing  the  willingness  of  the  Corporation  representatives 
to  see  them  and  explain  what  repairs  will  be  considered  satis- 
factory and  what  will  not.  This  is  done  in  order  to  avoid  the 
owners'  money  being  wasted  in  doing  repairs  that  will  after- 
wards be  condemned  by  the  Local  Authority. 

Sometimes  property  owners  set  to  work  at  once  on  a  little 
"slum  patching,"  which  they  hope  will  pass  muster,  and 
when  the  Inspector  pays  his  visit,  he  is  obliged  to  condemn 
the  work,  which  entails  a  considerable  extra  expense  to  the 
owner.  The  Birmingham  Corporation,  by  means  of  their 
circular,  try  to  prevent  this  unnecessary  loss. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  legal  obligation  to  take  this  extra 
trouble  in  order  to  save  the  pockets  of  property  owners,  but 
by  this  means  other  difficulties  are  avoided  and  better  work 
is  done. 

2.  For  the  same  reason,  specifications  of  the  work  required 
are  supplied  to  the  owners  when  they  are  asked  for.  These 
specifications  are  based  on  general  principles,  such  as  the 
stripping  of  wall  papers,  the  provision  of  proper  ventilation, 
the  insertion  of  damp  courses,  the  removal  of  filth  from 
behind  wainscotting,  floors,  and  ceilings,  etc.  ;  but  each  case 
is  a  little  different  from  the  others,  and  it  is  one  of  our 
guiding  principles  that  each  case  must  be  treated  on  its  own 
merits.  The  Housing  Committee  always  try  to  avoid  red 
tape;  such  methods  would  be  fatal  to  success  in  work  of  this 
nature. 

The  discussion  with  owners  of  the  details  in  these  specifi- 
cations often  costs  the  Committee  and  the  Department  a 
great  amount  of  time  and  trouble.  This  is  amply  repaid  by 
smoother  working  and  better  results. 

3.  When  the  specification  is  settled,  the  Housing  Depart- 
ment are  always  ready,  if  requested,  to  assist  in  keeping  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  work  as  low  as  possible. 

4.  Another  way  in  which  the  Corporation  has  often  been 
able  to  assist  owners  of  insanitary  property,  the  lease  of 
which  has  only  a  few  more  years  to  run,  is  by  approaching 
the  ground  landlord  and  persuading  him  to  grant  an  extension 
of  lease,  provided  the  property  is  thoroughly  repaired. 

The  most  painful  and  difficult  cases  to  deal  with  are  those 
where  people  with  small  means,  often  old  people,  have 
invested  all  their  savings  in  some  wretched  property,  and 
cannot  by  any  means  raise  a  penny  for  the  necessary  repairs 
(the  property  is  often  heavily  mortgaged  already).  It  is  often 
very  tempting  to  leave  this  property  alone,  but  that  cannot 
be  done  with  justice  to  the  town.  The  Visiting  Committee 
make  a  practice  of  deciding  on  the  repairs  required  before 
learning    the    financial    position    of    the    owner.      Otherwise 
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storifs  ot  indijjcnce  would  rapidly  increase,  atul  caeh  fresh 
owner  would  elaiin  special  iiululiience.  In  each  house, 
whether  owned  bv  rich  or  poor,  there  are  on  an  average 
five  human  beinj^s,  who  have  at  least  as  much  ilaim  to  our 
consideration  as  their  landlord.  It  is  a  case  of  live  to  one 
in  favour  of  carryinj;^  out  the  law.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
often  possible,  by  allowino^  a  little  extra  time,  and  by  taking 
special  trouble,  to  considerably  ease  matters  for  poor  owners, 
and  no  pains  are  spared  in  this  direction.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  be  found  possible  under  the  new  .Act  to  assist 
poor  property  owners  bv  means  of  loans  from  the  Munici- 
pality on  easy  terms. 

5.  Complaints  are  often  made  by  |)roperty  ow  lurs  th;it 
thev  are  continuallv  beinqf  harassed  b}  the  Sanitary  .Authority 
no  sooner  has  one  repair  been  executed  than  another  is  asked 
for.  In  some  cases  at  any  rate,  this  complaint  is  fully  justified 
by  the  facts,  and  is  caused  by  insullicient  repairs  bein£^  passed 
as  satisfactory.  The  Birmingham  Ilousiui;  Committee  try 
to  meet  this  difficulty,  and  never  ccuntenance  slum  patchini^, 
but  ask  that  everything  shall  be  done  that  is  necessary  to 
make  the  houses  thorouijhly  fit  for  human  habitation.  There 
is  so  much  to  be  done  that  they  cannot  afford  the  time  to  do 
things  twice  over,  just  as  property  owners,  not  unnaturally, 
object  to  spendi nt^  money  twice  over. 

From  time  to  time  there  has  been  considerable  controxersy 
as  to  whether  "  slum  patching  "  is  sufficient,  or  whether 
"  thorough  repair  "  should  be  insisted  upon.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  the  long  run  "  thorough  repair  "  is  far  cheaper 
for  the  landlord  as  well  as  better  for  the  tenant. 

6.  If  space  permitted,  many  other  details  might  be  given 
as  to  how  Birmingham  property  owners  are  conciliated  by 
the  Corporation,  and  <  onsidering  the  nature  of  the  work,  we 
have  been  remarkably  successful  in  this  direction.  At  flu 
same  time,  there  are  still,  and  probably  always  will  be,  a  feu 
irrcfoncilables  who  prefer  private  gain  to  tlu?  public  interest. 

I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  suggest  the  general  line  of 
policy,  which  is  that  in  every  case  the  point  of  view  of  the 
landlord  must  hi:  carefully  considered  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  the  tenants,  and  compromises  must  be  agreed  to  wherever 
possible.  That  the  Corporation's  endeavours  in  this  direction 
have  on  the  whole  been  succ(;ssful  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
about  one-sixth  of  the  insanitary  houses  that  have  Ix en 
thoroughly  repaired  during  the  last  seven  years  have  been 
dealt  with  by  the  owners  without  any  noti<-e  whate\rr  being 
served  upon  them.  The  owiurs  have  come  voluntarily  to 
the  Housing  Department  and  asked  for  advice.  And  even 
where  notice*  have  Ijcen  served,  the  numln-r  of  cases  that  it 
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has  been  necessary  to  take  into  court  is  very  small  compared 
with  the  total  number  of  houses  dealt  with. 

The  Department  has  often  been  specially  thanked  by 
property  owners  for  the  trouble  taken  and  consideration 
shown,  than  which  there  can  be  no  more  convincing  testimony 
to  the  reasonableness  of  those  responsible  for  slum  reform  in 
Birmingham. 

The  objections  raised  to  these  methods  of  slum  reform 
come  principally  from  a  few  private  owners,  and  from  the 
advocates  of  municipal  house  building.  These  objections 
must  now  be  dealt  with  : — 

1.  The  first  difficulty  raised  is  that  public  opinion  in  favour 
of  Housing  Reform  is  not  strong  enough  to  enable  other  Local 
Authorities  to  do  what  has  been  done  in  Birmingham. 

Seven  years  ago  there  was  no  public  opinion  in  Birmingham 
in  favour  of  Part  II.  It  was  created  by  those  who  believed 
in  the  work  which  is  now  being  successfully  carried  out.  It 
is  laborious  and  was  at  first  unpopular,  but  what  Birmingham 
has  done  others  can  do,  provided  they  really  want  to.  If 
they  only  want  to  say  pretty  things,  and  can  bear  nothing 
but  praise,  then  by  all  means  let  them  shelter  themselves 
behind  the  excuse  that  public  opinion  is  not  strong  enough. 

2.  The  next  objection  raised  is  that  if  insanitary  houses 
are  closed  without  any  provision  of  new  housing  accommoda- 
tion by  the  Corporation,  a  house  famine  will  be  created. 
This  bogey  was  raised  in  Birmingham,  and  much  has  been 
made  of  it  by  local  municipal  house  builders,  and  also  by 
owners  of  insanitary  property,  who  have  loudly  asserted  that 
a  house  famine  and  overcrowding  have  been  caused  by 
Birmingham's  slum  reform.  Actual  results  are  most  unkind 
to  these  critics.  There  are  to-day  in  Birmingham  more  void 
houses  than  when  the  Birmingham  Housing  Committee 
commenced  its  operations.  The  maintenance  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  small  houses  in  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  matter 
that  has  been  carefully  watched  throughout,  and  all  the 
information  available  goes  to  show  that  the  number  of  void 
houses  in  Birmingham  has  increased  rather  than  decreased 
during  the  last  eight  years,  with  the  result  that  "Housing 
Reformers  "  whose  houses  have  been  represented  as  unfit 
for  human  habitation  have  not  been  able,  after  repairs  have 
been  executed,  to  raise  rents  as  much  as  they  would  have 
liked  to  do.  This  has  led  them  to  attack  Housing  Reform  in 
Birmingham  with  all  sorts  of  false  accusations,  such  as  the 
statement  in  question.  As  showing  that  there  is  ample 
small  house  accommodation  in  Birmingham,  we  can  instance 
the  experience  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  who 
were  quite   recently    able   to   satisfy   the   Local   Government 
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Boaril  ihal  t>\vint;  Id  llu-  laii^r  luiinhcr  of  xold  liousrs  thrrc 
was  lU)  call  on  them  to  rehouse  the  tenants  clis|)lafe{l  by  their 
railway  extensions,  which  were  of  eonsiderai)le  inas^iiitutle, 
and  did  away  with  a  lari^e  nuniher  of  small  houses. 

There  was  also  a  lensus  taken  in  icpS  by  the  luhication 
C\)mmitlee,  quite  indepentlently  of  the  Ilousuiii  Committee, 
which  showed  that  a  very  lari^e  number  of  small  houses  in 
the  i"itv  were  empty,  owinj^  j)artly  to  (heap  (juick  trams 
enablint;^  the  people  to  mo\e  into  tiu*  suburbs,  and  also  to 
other  causes  that  need  not  be  enumerated. 

With  rej^ard  to  the  statement  about  ovcrcrowdinj^,  it  is 
well  known  that  at  times  of  bad  trade,  however  i^reat  the 
supply  of  houses  is,  two  families  often  ^o  into  one  house, 
Ix'causc  neither  family  can  afford  to  pay  the  whole  rent.  \(^ 
Housintj  Committee  can  be  justly  blamed  for  bad  trade. 

It  is  quite  true  that  tenants  of  insanitary  property  often 
say  they  cannot  fmd  another  house.  In  these  cases  the 
Corporation  Authorities  always  undertake  to  find  one  for 
them,  and  if  the  ofier  is  accepted  there  is  never  the  sliiihtcsl 
dithculty  in  cxecutinj;^  it.  Many  tenants  who  say  they  cannot 
fmd  anotluT  house  ha\  e  ne\  er  made  the  slij^ litest  effort  tofjo  so. 

V  1  he  next  accusation  is  that  Part  II.  ruins  {)roj)erty 
owners.  A  Medical  OlVicer  who  has  dealt  with  a  few  in- 
sanitary houses  on  this  system  says  : — "  One  of  the  j:jreatest 
dithculties  in  the  way  of  action  under  Part  II.  is  that  it 
means  financial  ruin  to  certain  thrifty  people,  who,  attracted 
by  the  large  return  afforded  while  the  houses  are  occupied, 
and  knowing  nothing  of  the  risk  of  owiiini^  such  jiropertv, 
ha\c  invested  their  life  savings  in  j)ur(iiaNing  them.  On  the 
closure  of  the  houses  the  in("ome  of  thest;  people  ceases,  and 
th<'y  have  no  money  to  rehabilitate  them.  .Some  steps  ought 
to  Ix;  taken  to  warn  people  and  deter  them  from  buying 
decayed  property,  however  large?  the  immediate  return 
from  it." 

This  dithculty  was  tou<hed  upon  earlier  in  the  chapte  r, 
and  will  now  be  dealt  with  more  fully.  So  far  as  warnini^ 
people  that  it  is  not  safe  to  expect  a  large  retmn  on  tin  ir 
capital  out  of  houses  imfit  for  human  habitation,  1  <  an  con- 
ceive of  no  way  that  uill  be  so  effectual  as  the  enforrem<'nt 
of  Part  II.  This  will  very  .soon  tea<  h  peopl*  ih<  risks  of 
owni  tnitary  property. 

li  ..^.;(!stion  that  no  action  should  ix;  taken  until  the 
owners  of  such  houses  have  been  warned,  seems  to  me 
futile.  So  li>ng  as  Part  II.  is  not  enforced,  and  owners  are 
allowed  to  make  money  out  of  insanitary  property,  no  mere 
verbal  or  written  '*  warning  "  will  have  the  slightest  effect. 

The  ftlow  but  steady  enforcement  ol   I'aii   II.  si  cms  to  me 
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not  onlv  thv  fairest  but  also  the  only  effective  warning  that 
can  be  given.  Those  who  administer  these  powers  are  in 
no  way  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  houses  represented 
to  them  as  unfit  for  human  habitation  ;  all  they  are  respon- 
sible for  is  to  carry  out  the  duties  laid  u])on  them  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament. 

One  of  the  causes  why  the  slums  of  large  towns  give  so 
much  trouble  to  Local  Authorities  is  that  the  slum  landlords 
too  often  adopt  the  policy  of  taking  every  penny  they  can  get 
out  of  their  property  and  putting  little  or  nothing  in.  They 
are,  in  fact,  living  on  their  capital.  This  is  always  a  fatal 
policy. 

A  bankrupt  who  attempted  to  la}-  the  blame  for  his  failure  on 
his  creditors  would  be  laughed  out  of  court. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  for  treating  owners  of  small 
house  property  differently  from  other  people.  Part  IL  should 
not  be  condemned  as  unfair  because  a  few  individuals  have 
mismanaged  their  business  affairs. 

At  the  same  time,  as  already  explained,  no  pains  are 
spared  in  Birmingham  to  help  landlords  with  small  means 
who  have  got  into  trouble  through  ignorance.  Fortunately 
for  Housing  Reformers,  the  number  of  those  in'  such  a 
position  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  total. 

Those  who  sympathise  with  these  people  might  do  great 
good  by  forming  Town  Dwellings  Improvement  Trusts. 
These  organisations  could  buy  insanitary  houses  from  needy 
owners  at  fair  prices,  and  thoroughly  repair  them  on  lines 
similar  to  those  of  the  Glasgow  \\'^orkmen's  Dwellings 
Company,  of  137,  West  George  Street,  and  administer  them 
on  Miss  Hill's  system. 

jMost  of  those  owning  the  worst  houses  are  quite  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  the  plea  that  they  must  not  be 
interfered  with  does  not  deceive  those  \\ho  know  the  full 
facts.  It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  Local  Authorities 
should  be  compelled  to  purchase  condemned  houses.  Such  a 
system  would  no  doubt  suit  the  speculators  in  small  house 
property,  but  would  be  most  unfair  to  the  ratepayers. 

These  speculators  in  human  misery  complain  that  the  action 
of  the  Birmingham  Housing  Committee  has  made  insanitary 
small  house  property  unsaleable.  This  is  a  testimonial  to 
the  success  of  the  Birmingham  Corporation's  efforts,  and  is 
all  the  more  valuable  because  it  is  quite  unintentional.  No 
impartial  person  would  wish  that  owners  of  insanitary  small 
house  property  should  be  able  to  pass  it  ofT  on  to  some 
unsuspecting  person  whose  capital  is  probably  as  small  as 
their  experience  of  "  business  "  transactions.  Those  who 
are  annoyed  at  no  longer  finding  it  so  easy  as  it  used  to  be 
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to  i;el  rid  ol  insanitary  property  IdikIIv  ccMiiplain  lliat  the 
fair  but  firm  administration  of  Part  II.  has  dopreciated  small 
house  property  50  per  cent.  They  ii;nore  the  fact  that  out 
of  some  110,000  houses  or  thereabouts  in  Hirmingham,  only 
S,ooo  or  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  have  been  dealt 
with  during;  the  last  eitjht  years,  which  means  that  the 
"  average  landlord  "  who,  in  the  words  of  a  leading  local 
solicitor,  **  seeks  a  decent  house  for  his  tenant  and  regular 
payment  of  rent  "  has  not  been  touched,  nor  is  there  any 
necessity  to  interfere  with  him.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
obviously  impossible  to  penalise  houses  unfit  for  lunnan 
habitation  without  depreciating  their  market  value ;  but  it  is 
to  life  among  such  surroundings  and  in  such  conditions  that 
the  present  national  physical  degeneration  is  largely  due, 
and  as  a  purely  business  proposition  it  is  surely  wiser  and 
better  to  depreciate  the  market  value  of  the  houses  rather 
than  of  the  tenants,  that  is,  of  our  national  human  assets. 
The  latter  proceeding  is  infinitely  more  serious  and  even 
dangerous. 

So  long  as  no  one  takes  any  notice  of  houses  unlit  for 
human  habitation,  and  so  long  as  the  owners  are  allowed  to 
collect  rents  for  such  places,  so  long,  of  course,  will  they  be  of 
much  more  value  than  when  the  Sanitary  .Authority  steps  in 
and  forbids  what  is  generally  admitted  by  all  impartial  people 
to  be  the  cause  of  serious  national  loss. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  condemn  insanitary  property 
without  scrif)uslv  deprct  iating  its  value.  The  question 
impartial  people  have  to  decide  is,  which  is  the  lesser  evil — 
to  depreciate  the  property  of  those  who  ou  n  houses  unfit  for 
human  habitation  or  to  allow  these  gentlemen  to  (lej)reciate 
the  value  of  our  human  asset?  The  public  must  decide  this 
point,  and  in  making  that  decision,  I  would  warn  them  not 
to  l>e  misled  by  the  protestations  of  the  owners  of  such 
property  that  they  are  in  favour  of  Housing  Reform.  .At  a 
rerent  meeting  in  Birmingham  summoned  by  these  gentlemen, 
one  of  the  leading  architects  moved  a  resolution  :  *'  That  this 
meeting  expresses  its  approval  of  a  policy  of  nr)using  Reform 
in  Birmingham  so  framed  and  administered  that  small  house 
profK-Tty  may  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  condition 
detrimental  to  the  safety  or  health  of  (h  <  u[)arits  or  the  com- 
munity." The  "  Housing  Reformers  "  dire(  tly  and  indirectly 
interested  in  insanitary  property,  refused  to  have  anything 
whatever  tn  do  with  this  rctsolution. 

Reasonable  men  must  see  the  wisdom  of  prese-rving  maltrial 
property  as  far  as  possible,  but  the  "  life  capital  "  of  the 
nation  is  in  my  opinion  more  important  still. 

4.   Another  objection  raised  is  :   "  That  the  number  of  l)ad 
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houses  is  so  great  that  the  process  of  selection  can  only  be 
arbitrary."  In  other  words,  there  is  so  much  to  do  that 
nothing  ought  to  be  done.  Every  administrator  of  Part  11. 
will  naturally  do  his  best  to  take  the  worst  first.  There  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  most  of  our  large  towns  in  finding  plenty 
of  houses  where  action  ought  to  be  taken  ;  but,  of  course,  it  is 
difficult  to  make  quite  sure  that  the  particular  house  repre- 
sented is  positively  the  worst  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Administrators  can  only  do  their  best,  and  so  long  as  they 
are  never  convicted  of  proceeding  against  a  house  that  is 
really  fit  to  live  in,  they  cannot  justly  be  accused  of  being 
arbitrary  or  unfair. 

There  have  in  the  past  been  many  tussles  in  the  Birmingham 
Police  Court  between  the  Corporation  and  owners  of  insani- 
tary property,  and  the  Corporation  has  not  always  got  its 
own  way ;  but  never  once  has  a  magistrate  even  suggested 
that  the  house  proceeded  against  was  fit  for  human  habitation. 

5.  The  next  objection  has  only  been  raised  locally,  but  as 
it  may  occur  in  other  places,  it  will  be  useful  to  mention  it. 
The  Birmingham  Housing  Committee  is  sometimes  com- 
plained of  for  being  too  drastic,^  and  some  owners  of 
insanitary  property  claim  the  right  to  repair  it  according  to 
their  own  ideas.  Defaulters  are  not  usually  allowed  to  be 
judges  in  their  own  cases.  This  duty  must  be  left  with  the 
Local  Authority,  who  ought  to  see  that  the  work  is  well  done. 

Experience  shows  that  slum  patching  is  both  expensive 
and  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  instructive  to  notice  that  these  complaints  come  from 
those  who  consider  that  "  houses  are  better  without  a  clean 
well  ventilated  pantry  for  food";  that  "damp-courses  arc 
mere  fads";  that  "proper  washing  accommodation  is  a 
luxury  ";  and  that  "  dirt  between  the  floors  and  ceilings  is 
one  of  the  necessities  of  things." 

Professions  in  favour  of  "  Housing  Reform  on  proper 
lines  "  from  this  type  of  owner  are  of  little  value.  Their 
practical  worth  is  exemplified  by  the  quaint  admission  over- 
heard at  a  public  meeting,  that  "  they  trust  to  luck  not  to  be 
dropped  on  "  for  allowing  their  property  to  get  into  an 
insanitary  condition.  As  superior  landlords,  the  expensive 
repairs  they  exact  from  their  lessees  are  often  in  striking 
contrast  to  what  they  consider  reasonable  demands  on  the 
part  of  the  Corporation.  It  would  appear  that  in  the  opinion 
of  some  slum-owners  the  protection  of  private  property  is  far 
more  important  than  the  protection  of  the  public  health.  Will 
the  general  public  endorse  this  opinion? 

*  For-the  information  of  slum  reformers  in  other  places,  the  procedure  and 
requirements  of  the  Birmingham  Housing  Committee  are  given  in  Appendix  A. 
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h.  'I'hosi*  w  lu)  tonsitit'i*  numiripnl  liDiiM'-huiklinj^  tlir  only 
satisfactorv  ri-nu'cly,  object  to  tlir  IVinninj^Ii:ini  work  hci  aiisc 
the  houses  dealt  with  are  not  all  "  hroui^iil  up  to  I  he  pitst  nt 
h\e-Iaw>  staiuiarti."  In  niv  opinion,  what  is  done  in  Hirmini^- 
hani  under  l*art  11.  is  nuuh  htttti  than  tin-  haiiack  dwrllini^s 
built  by  municipalities  tl>t\\  lurt-  uiuki-  I'art  1.;  hut  that 
question  (\'innot  be  settled  by  aii^unient.  Those  intcMcstcd 
are  cordially  in\  ited  to  come  and  see  for  tiuinselves. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  modern  buildinj^  bye-laws  arc  not 
applicable  to  i>ld  houses  that  were  built  lonj^  before  such 
ret^ulations  came  into  force.  If  bye-laws  drawn  uj)  for  con- 
trollinvj  the  erection  of  new  buikliiii^s  were  api)lic(l  to  old 
buildinijs,  there  would  be  an  unnecx'ssarily  heavy  burdi  n  on 
the  owners  of  jjrojxrty,  which  would  result  in  many  houses 
beini^  demolished  that  can  quite  well  be  thoroughly  repaired. 
Owners  would  lose  property  that  need  not  be  destroyed,  and 
this  larj^c  reduction  in  the  supj^ly  of  small  houses  would 
inflict  jjreat  hardship  on  the  tenants.  The  local  property 
owners*  champion  who  has  advocated  the  application  of 
Huildinj^  bye-laws  to  Slum  Reform  will  very  seriously  injure 
the  interests  of  those  whom  he  professes  to  represent  if  ever 
he  should  carry  his  view  against  the  wiser  and  more  con- 
sidered judgment  of  the  Housini^  COmmittee. 

7.  Another  objection  is  the  rise  in  rents  (onsecpient  on 
repairs.  In  Birmingham,  the  averag^e  rise  has  been  7d.  jrt 
week.     (See  Dr.  Robertson's  Report,   1905.) 

Under  Part  I.,  which  eotails  the  erection  of  new  l)uildin(>s 
in  accordance  with  the  bye-laws,  when  there  is  no  charge, 
direct  or  indirect,  overt  or  covert  (such  as  takinj^  the  land  at 
**  Housintj  value  "  instead  of  at  its  real  value,  etc.),  the  rise 
in  rents  is  nearer  2s.  6d.  than  7d.,  and,  in  consequence,  very 
few  of  the  tenants  turned  out  c^f  the  old  houses  are  able  to  j^o 
into  the  new  ones,  except  in  the  special  case  of  Liverpool, 
where  this  point  has  been  particularly  watehed.  rnder 
I'art  I.,  therefore,  slum  reform  is  either  a  considerable  <  hari^^c; 
on  the  rates,  or  else  the  rise  in  rents  is  i)rohibitive  to  the  old 
tenants. 

I'nder  Part  II.,  on  the  other  hand,  tenants  have  olten  been 

asked  alK)Ut   this  average   rise  of  7(1.    per    week,   and    their 

general  reply  is  that  this  small  ri.>c  in  r<nt   for  a  "  house  " 

*     '!  of  a  **  hovel  "  pays  them  very  well  in  the  long  run. 

IS  said  before,   they   have  not   th<*  same   temptatioii   to 

impend  the  <-vening  in  the  public-hous» 

Of  rourse,  <-veryone  wants  to  gel  things  as  cheaj)ly  as 
possible,  but  a  wise  man  knows  I  hit  he  1  an  not  cei  a  good 
arlirle  as  cheaply  as  a  shcnldy  one. 

8.  Another    objection    raised    is    that    the    jiroperty    is    so 
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thoroughly  saturated  with  filth  that  no  "  so-called  repair  " 
can  last  more  than  a  few  years,  and  must  therefore  be 
unsatisfactory. 

No  one  who  has  inspected  the  work  done  under  the 
Birmingham  Housing  Department  can  truthfully  bring  such 
an  accusation  against  their  work.  There  are  houses  in 
Birmingham  that  have  been  repaired  by  the  owners 
"  according  to  their  own  ideas  "  without  the  supervision  of 
the  Housing  Department,  and  these  are  far  from  satisfactory, 
but  they  are  a  negligible  quantity  compared  with  the  total 
amount  of  work  done.  Also  it  does  happen  that  some  of  the 
houses  that  have  been  properly  repaired  soon  revert  to  their 
former  condition  owing  to  the  habits  of  the  tenants.  These 
results  are  due  to  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  Housing 
Committee. 

The  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  are  dealt  with 
in  Chapter  X.  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out 
that  those  landlords  who  complain  of  what  they  call  the 
"  scum  "  are  largely  responsible  for  the  habits  of  their 
tenants.  It  is  impossible  for  tenants  to  be  clean  unless  proper 
washing  accommodation  is  provided,  and  yet  some  landlords 
strenuously  resist  such  expenditure. 

9.  Another  objection  which  comes  from  outside  is  that  the 
"  Birmingham  Bench  of  Magistrates  will  not  enforce  really 
adequate  improvement  of  the  dwellings."  A  well-known 
case  is  cited  where  houses  were  passed  by  a  local  Bench  as 
fit  for  human  habitation  in  which — 

(a)  The  filth  had  not  been  removed  from  any  of  the  cavities 
between  the  floors  and  ceilings  ; 

(b)  None  of  the  houses  had  been  provided  with  proper 
washing  accommodation  ; 

(c)  The  closets  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer 
of  health,  arranged  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  manner ; 

(d)  The  sashes  and  frames  of  windows  were  decayed  and 
broken ; 

(e)  The  matchboarding,  which  hides  damp,  harbours  filth, 
and  prevents  thorough  disinfection,  had  not  been  removed  ; 
and 

(/)  The  quarry  floors  had  not  been  properly  relaid. 

This,  however,  was  only  an  isolated  instance,  and  the 
criticism  in  any  case  only  applies  to  about  fifty  houses  out  of 
a  total  of  2,000  repaired  during  the  last  seven  years. 

The  supervision  of  the  repairs  done  to  these  fifty  houses  was 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  those  qualified  and  appointed  to  do 
the  work,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  those  responsible  for 
allowing  the  houses  to  get  into  such  a  condition. 

This  was  merely  a  passing  episode  incidental  to  pioneer 
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work,  and  will  probably  not  recur  in  Birmingham.  Similar 
difficulties  are  sure  to  arise,  but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
dishearten  or  weaken  the  Sanitary  Authority.  \\^hatever  the 
temptations,  the  Department  must  steer  a  straight  course, 
and  maintain  an  uniform  high  standard.  It  will  then 
eventually  be  rewarded  by  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
public.  On  no  account  must  the  public  authority  make  itself 
responsible  for  shoddy  work. 

This  explanation  should  make  it  clear  that  these  difficulties 
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have   not   detracted    from   the   soundness   of   the   policy,    or 
seriously  interfered  with  the  efficiency  of  the  work  done. 

Other  objections  have  of  course  been  raised,  but  those  dealt 
with  above  are  the  principal  ones,  and  the  answers  given  will, 
I  hope,  enable  impartial  persons  to  rate  at  its  proper  value  the 
special  pleading  of  those  reformers  who  are  also  owners  of 
insanitary  property.  It  is  naturally  from  this  source  that  the 
greatest  opposition  comes,  and  the  methods  of  obstruction 
are  most  plausible.  They  express  approval  of  the  policy,  but 
object  to  its  execution ;  they  always  sympathise  and  always 
oppose. 
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At  thr  sanu'  tiino,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  Hirminijliam  property  owners  and  aijents 
have  worked  most  aniieably  with  the  Corporation,  and  the 
credit  for  the  results  achieved  is  due  in  no  small  dei^ree  to 
them.  Work  of  this  sort  must  be  administered  on  business- 
like ijive-and-take  lines.  1  hose  who  are  willinj;^  to  oive  as 
well  as  take,  have  many  times  thanked  the  Corporation  for 
the  courtesv  and  consideration  shown  to  them.  No  Local 
Authoritv  can  hope  to  satisfy  those  who  want  cverythiui^ 
their  own  way,  who  take  as  much  as  they  can  get,  and  still 
ask  for  more. 

Open  Spaces. — No  proposals  for  the  removal  of  existing 
evils  would  be  complete  without  suggestions  for  the  pro- 
vision of  a  large  number  of  small  open  spaces  in  the  congested 
districts  of  large  towns.  I  will  therefore  conclude  this 
chapter  by  sketching  out  a  line  of  action  by  which  this 
essential  object  can  be  achieved. 

The  first  thing  necessary  is  to  educate  public  opinion,  and 
obtain  sullicient  public  support  to  carry  the  matter  through 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  This  pioneer  propagandist  work 
is  best  done  through  a  few  people  in  a  more  or  less  private 
manner.  The  more  influential  people  who  can  be  got  to  give 
their  names  to  the  movement,  the  more  chance  of  ultimate 
success  ;  but  in  the  initial  stages  the  actual  work  is  better 
done  by  a  small  select  (ircle  than  by  a  large  number  of 
popularly-elected   representatives. 

There  is  always  at  the  beginning  much  to  learn  as  to  the 
best  way  to  set  about  the  work,  and  when  the  time  comes  for 
taking  action,  it  is  easier  to  work  with  a  few. 

The  position  must  be  made  clear,  and  the  necessary  plain 
speaking  is  far  better  done  by  a  pioneer  society  than  by  those 
who  will  afterwards  <  arry  on  the  work  day  bv  day  and  year 
by  year. 

The  first  business  of  the  pioneer  scwiety  should  be  to 
prepare  an  outline  map  of  the  distric  t  they  are  working  for 
on  some  such  lines  as  those  of  the  map  opposite,  which  shows 
the  open  spaces  and  the  black  deserts  of  house-covered  land. 

Maps  like  this  will  erlueate  public  opinion  very  quickly, 
and  their  influence-  will  Ix-  greatly  assisted  by  the  collection 
of  a  few  figures  showing  how  many  inhabitants  there  are  to 
each  acre  of  open  space.  These  figures  will  strike  home,  and 
the  map  will  complete  the  story  by  showing  what  long 
distances  most  of  the  peof)le  have  to  go  Ix  fore  they  get  to 
any  open  space  at  all.  Public  parks  on  the  outskirts  are 
excellent  for  high  days  and  holidays,  but  they  are  of  no  use 
for  little  children  to  go  u,  b^  flwrn^»h»s  on  ordinary  week- 
days. 
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The  next  business  for  this  pioneer  society  is  to  go  about 
quietly  and  ascertain  what  land  is  available  for  their  purpose, 
and  at  what  price.  They  will  probably  be  offered  plenty  of 
sites  with  all  sorts  of  enticing-  suggestions,  but  when  they 
come  to  close  quarters  the  majority  of  these  sites  will  have 
to  be  rejected  because  the  price  asked  is  much  too  high. 

When  suitable  sites  have  been  selected,  a  public  appeal 
must  be  made  for  the  total  sum  required  to  complete  the 
various  proposed  purchases.  When  a  large  proportion  of 
the  total  sum  has  been  raised  by  voluntary  subscription,  the 
sites  should  be  offered  to  the  Local  Authority,  on  condition 
that  they  complete  the  purchase,  and  find  the  money  required 
to  lay  out  and  maintain  the  land  as  public  playgrounds. 
Some  Local  Authorities  are  far  too  extravagant  in  their 
methods  of  fencing  in  and  laying  out  small  playgrounds.  In 
such  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  demonstrate  how  the  work 
ought  to  be  done.  Shrewd  and  patient  bargaining  must  be 
exercised  in  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  land,  and  the  laying 
out  must  be  done  in  the  simplest  possible  manner.  Little 
children  will  derive  no  benefit  from  handsome  gates  or 
expensive  landscape  gardening.  When  this  policy  has  been 
established,  then  the  movement  should  be  handed  over  to  a 
democratic  organisation  with  branch  committees  in  every 
ward  of  the  tow^n.  These  branch  committees  will  supply 
information  about  available  land ;  and,  when  the  time  comes 
for  the  Local  Authority  to  do  its  share  of  the  work,  the 
organisation  will  provide  useful  support. 

When  the  open  spaces  are  laid  out,  the  branch  committee 
concerned  will  take  a  special  interest  in  their  being  properly 
cared  for,  and  can  take  measures  that  will  make  it  impossible 
for  hooligans  to  destroy  what  has  been  done  for  the  good  of 
the  neighbourhood. 

Housing  Reform  and  Open  Spaces  Associations  have  great 
possibilities  in  all  sorts  of  ways  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
and  they  should  be  founded  on  the  sound  principle  of  the 
people  doing  something  for  themselves,  instead  of,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  leaving  it  all  to  be  done  by  others. 
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i)S['  town  dwcllt'is  ha\c  lo  earn  their  llNintj' 
in  a  factory  or  an  oIVkc,  where  light  and 
air  is  comparatively  restricted,  and  they 
(  annot  leatl  such  a  life  with  the  {greatest 
advantai^e  to  themselves  and  to  the  com- 
munity, unless  they  have  means  within  easy 
reach  for  rest  and  recreation  in  fresh  air, 
as  well  as  for  work. 
1  he  most  insular  of  luii^^lishmen  will  scarcely  attempt  to 
maintain  that  o[)p()rtunities  of  this  nature  are  in  anv  sense 
adequately  provided  in  our  towns.  Millions  of  Knglish  town 
children  have  no  playground  within  practical  reach  except 
the  streets.  The  yountj^  men  find  it  extremely  diHicult  to 
obtain  suitable  cricket  and  football  fields.  Miss  lilliston's 
expression,  "  .Ain't  got  nowhercs  to  play,"  exactly  describes 
thccin  umstancesof  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  our  rising 
generation,  on  whom  depends  l^ni^iand's  future-  streiioth  -ind 
prosperity. 

Kach  year  makes  it  harder  for  men  to  get  allotments  on 
which  they  can  not  only  get  rational  enjoyment,  but  also 
materially  increase  the  family  food  supply.  The  women  have 
no  place  to  go  out  to  where  they  can  enjoy  an  odd  hour,  and 
often  find  no  better  choice  than  the  front-door  step,  or  the 
nearest  publiohcjuse. 

We  cannot  by  legislation  make  people  healthy  and  hai)py, 
but  we  can  give  our  town  dwellers  fewer  temptations  to 
irrational  excitement,  and  more  opportunities  for  bcnclu  iai 
enjtiyment  than  they  have  at  present. 

\Vc  can,   if  we  will,  let  light  and  air  into  our  towns;   we 
ran,    if   wc   will,    make   the   most   and    not    iIk     Nasi    of    tin 
sunshine. 

Far  from  assisting  rational  town  develo|)ment,  modern 
means  of  communication  arc:  at  f)resent  onlv  spoilinj^^  the 
^"  'Mtiful  and  life-giving  country  districts,  whereas  they  tnight 
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be  used  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  whole  nation,  If  only  the 
rapid  development  and  extension  of  our  towns  were  carried 
out  on  a  coherent  and  cohesive  plan. 

This  unhappy  state  of  affairs  has  drawn  attention  to  our 
towns,  and  many  clear-sighted  cautious  men  are  thinking-  that 
the  remedy  lies  in  giving  Local  Authorities  comprehensive 
control  over  the  development  of  the  districts  under  their 
administration,  wuth  power  to  encourage  and  direct  the 
numerous  pri\'ate  agencies  engaged  in  house-building  rather 
than  in  encouraging  them  to  undertake  municipal  house- 
building schemes,  which  can  at  the  best  only  assist  the  very 
small  proportion  of  the  population  directly  provided  for. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  existing  legislation  has 
resulted  in  a  few  good  houses  and  a  great  many  bad  ones. 
It  has  discouraged  instead  of  encouraged  the  provision  of 
open  spaces  and  playgrounds  for  the  people,  as  part  of  the 
ordinary  business  of  estate-development  and  house-building. 
No  housing  enterprise  is  generally  useful  unless  it  is  carried 
out  on  sound  business  lines,  which  all  and  sundry  can  copy 
if  they  will. 

In  other  countries  the  importance  of  town  development  has 
long  been  recognised,  and  some  of  their  cleverest  men  have 
for  many  years  past  been  engaged  on  the  solution  of  the 
hundred  and  one  difficult  and  complicated  problems  connected 
with  such  extension.  Here  in  England,  we  have  only  just 
begun  to  realise  the  necessity  for  attending  to  the  question  at 
all,  and  yet  there  is  none  of  greater  national  importance. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  "  Back  to  the  Land  " 
would  solve  all  our  difficulties,  and  with  the  underlying  idea 
of  this  popular  cry  I  confess  considerable  agreement ;  but  as 
practical  men  we  must  realise  the  conveniences  for  production 
and  distribution  afforded  by  our  towns,  the  concentration  of 
population  caused  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  the 
fact  that  man  is  a  gregarious  animal.  We  must  seek  some 
way  by  which  to  bring  the  country  to  the  town,  and  the  town 
to  the  country. 

It  is  with  this  idea  in  their  minds  that  those  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  practical  work  of  housing  reform  in 
England,  are  so  earnestly  and  strenuously  advocating  the 
policy  of  Town  Planning. 

The  primary  objects  of  Town  Planning  are  : — 

I.  To  facilitate  and  encourage  thorough  co-operation 
between  all  concerned  in  the  provision  and  supervision  of 
housing  accommodation  for  the  people,  in  order  to  provide 
town  populations  with  the  light,  air,  and  space  essential  to 
human  health.  Such  co-operation  would  avoid  the  waste  now 
caused  by  inelastic  bye-laws,  which  give  Local  Authorities  no 
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power  to  meet  landowners  in  the  cost  of  estate-development, 
even  when  they  are  willini;  to  restrit  t  the  number  of  liouses 
per  acre,  and  provide  (>i)en  spaces  for  rest  and  recreation. 
Town  extension  is  a  business  question,  and  should  he  dealt 
with  on  tjive-and-take  ])usiness  lines.     Red  ta{)e  is  fatal. 

2.  To  ensure  the  exercise  of  joresii^ht  in  reserviui^  plenty 
of  room  where  eventually  main  thoroui^hfares  will  be  required. 
During^  the  last  thirty  years  a  vast  exj^enditure  has  fallen  on 
the  ratepayers  of  linj^land  for  the  demolition  of  buildint^s 
which  never  oui^ht  to  have  been  put  up. 

3.  To  take  into  account  everything  that  helps  to  make  life 
worth  livins^,  to  consider  the  surroundinj^s  of  a  house  as  well 
as  the  house  itself.  Cheerful  surroundin*^s  are  quite  as 
important  as  healthy  homes. 

Town  Planniui^  may  be  considered  as  an  endeavour  to  do 
for  a  town  what  an  an  hitect  does  for  a  house,  when  he  sits 
down  to  draw  out  the  plans  before  dii^i^ini;^  his  foundations. 
He  considers  what  he  wants,  and  then  does  his  best  to  fit 
in  his  various  requirements  to  a  harmonious  whole.  It  is  only 
by  this  means  that  he  obtains  what  is  required  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

The  wise  development  of  a  town  is  of  vital  iinj:)ortan(-e,  not 
merely  to  one  individual,  but  to  a  very  lary;e  number  of  people, 
and  the  questions  to  be  considered  are  much  more  numerous 
and  complirated  than  the  questions  involved  in  the  erection  of 
a  sinj^le  house. 

If  it  is  necessary  (and  everyone  recofjnises  tliat  it  is)  to 
plan  out  a  house  as  a  whole  before  starting  to  build,  then  a 
thousand  times  more  it  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  public^ 
health,  public  convenience,  and  public  economy,  to  plan  out 
towns  as  a  whole  before  new  developments  are  allowed. 

Thr  first  principle  of  Town  Plannini^  is  to  consider  before- 
hand the  constituent  parts  of  a.  modern  town,  and  then  to 
arrange  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  result  shall  show  an 
ordered  harmony. 

We  cannot  suddenly  undo  all  the  mistakes  of  the  past, 
but  at  least  we  can  try  to  prevent  mistakes  in  the  future  by 
planning  out  in  a  comprehensive  manner  urban  and  suburban 
distrif  ts  Ix^forc  the  work  of  dev<loi)ment  is  commen(  (*d.  If 
we  had  jxiwer  to  ( onsider  first  how  existing'  towns  ought  to 
have  Ixren  planned,  and  then  year  by  year  to  make  our  town 
if  fs    in    acrordanre   with    that    plan,    we   miiiht    by 

d«_,  .  «■<  t  past  mistakes,  and  on  systematic  economi*  al 

Iinc«  gradually  bring  our  centres  of  population  up  to  the 
slandarrl  rvf\\\\rv(\  by  mo<Iern  conrlitions  of  life.  Instead  of 
that  wc  r«medy  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there,  in  the  piecemeal 
and  extravagant  fashion  now  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  those 
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Eng-lishmen  who  do  not  know  how  much  better  things  could 
be  managed  and  in  fact  are  managed,  elsewhere. 

The  principle  of  Town  Planning  has  proved  of  great  assist- 
ance in  other  countries  in  the  co-ordination  of  town  improve- 
ments, and  could  be  used  in  a  similar  direction  in  England. 
But  there  is  a  much  larger  possibility  of  usefulness  in  the 
planning  out  beforehand  of  new  districts.  It  is  so  much 
easier,  as  well  as  so  much  cheaper,  to  prevent  evils  than  to 
undo  them. 

The  constituent  parts  of  a  town  may  be  roughly  divided 
under  the  following  heads  :  — 

1.  Manufactories. 

2.  Warehouses. 

3.  Offices. 

4.  Shops. 

5.  Public  parks,  playgrounds,  and  small  spaces. 

6.  Public  buildings. 

7.  Private  dwelling  houses. 

8.  Public  streets  and  other  means  of  communication. 
A  town  extension  plan  contemplates  and  provides  for  the 

development  as  a  whole  of  every  urban,  suburban,  and  rural 
area  likely  to  be  built  upon  during  the  next  thirty  or  fiftv 
years.  Wide  avenues  are  provided  for  the  main  traffic  between 
the  centres  and  the  outskirts,  narrower  streets  for  ordinary 
traffic,  and  again  narrower  and  less  expensive  roads  or  drives 
for  purely  residential  quarters.  Parks  and  small  open  spaces 
and  playgrounds  are  provided  for  beforehand,  instead  of 
waiting  till  the  land  required  has  risen  to  an  impossible  price, 
and  in  a  sensible  plan  these  "  lungs  "  are  located  on  back 
land,  not  on  valuable  frontage,  as  is  so  often  the  case  to-day 
in  this  country.  Districts  are  allocated  for  factories  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  town  to  that  from  which  the  prevailing 
winds  come,  and  here  there  are  railway  lines,  and,  where 
possible,  water  communications. 

The  future  town  is  divided  into  districts,  and  these  districts 
are  graded.  High  buildings  close  to  each  other  are  allowed 
in  the  centre  and  on  the  main  arteries  ;  in  residential  districts 
buildings  must  be  lower  and  more  dispersed  the  further  they 
are  from  the  centre  of  the  city  or  its  main  arteries.  In  those 
streets  where  traffic  is  light,  and  a  sufficient  distance  is 
maintained  between  the  opposite  lines  of  houses,  narrow  and 
inexpensive  roadways  or  drives  are  allowed  in  order  to  keep 
down  the  cost  of  estate  development,  which  in  modern 
English  suburbs  is  responsible  for  at  least  is.  per  week  on 
a  6s.  6d.  house. 

W^arehouses  should  be  placed  in  a  convenient  position  for 
the  factories  and  other  consumers  of  the  goods  stored  there. 
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Business  offircs  should  be  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  where 
land  is  dear,  beiause  the  hea\  v  tjrouiid  rent  is  more  than  met 
bv  the  time  and  money  saved  by  the  convenience  of  tliis 
position. 

Public  buildinj^s  should  also,  as  far  as  is  convenient  for 
the  work  they  have  \o  do,  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
in  commandini^  positions,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  time 
and  money  saved  by  the  convenience  of  the  position,  but  also 
as  a  reminder  of  the  town's  corporate  existence,  and  a  daily 
inspiration  to  local  patriotism. 

The  natural  position  for  shops  is  on  the  main  thoroughfares, 
where  customers  are  continually  passini;  to  and  fro.  The 
shop-keepers  will  have  heavier  rents  and  rates  to  pay  in  main 
thorouj^hfares  than  in  side  streets,  but  their  position  acts  as 
an  advertisement,  and  they  will  make  more  money  with  which 
to  meet  their  increasetl  liabilities. 

'I'his  question  as  to  how  far  shop-keepers  bene  lit  from  wide 
streets  is  a  controversial  point.  It  is  ()l)vious  tliat  if  there 
were  two  main  thoroui^hfares  running;  parallel  to  each  other, 
the  one  wide  and  the  other  narrow,  more  people  would  use 
the  wider  street,  assuming,  as  we  must,  that  both  streets 
provided  an  efjually  short  route  between  different  j)arts  of 
the  town.  On  the  other  hand,  experienced  shop-keepers  in 
Bond  Street,  London,  contend  that  they  get  more  trade  in  a 
narrow  street  where  customers  can,  from  either  footpath, 
see  the  goods  displayed  in  any  given  shop.  It  is  quite 
jxjssible  that  the  people  who  use  Bond  Street  sjjend  more 
money  per  head  than  the  people  who  use  Regent  Street,  lut 
I  venture  to  think  that  the  total  business  done  in  a  gixen 
length  of  iiond  Street  shopping,  is  very  mu(  h  less  than  in 
the  same  length  of  equally  well-managed  Regent  Street 
shopping,  Ixrcause  in  the  latter  street  so  many  more  people 
are  able  to  pass  backwards  and  forwards.  If  this  view  is 
correct,  then  shf)[)-keepers,  as  well  as  other  business  men, 
ran  aflford  to  pay  in  their  ground  rents  a  great  part,  if  not 
all  the  cost  of  the  wide  main  avenues  necessary  for  through 
trathr. 

Public  parks,  playgrounds,  and  of)en  spaces,  on  tin  other 
hand,  should,  as  far  as  f)ossible,  be  situated  on  (heap  land 
what  is  te(  hnically  known  as  back  land.  It  is  a  lamentable 
waste  of  money  to  use  up  valuable  frontage  with  a  park,  which 
would  l)c  far  more  pleasant  and  healthful  for  those  who 
Inrjuent  it,  if  placed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  the  town.  These  f)la(  es  are  required  for  rest  and 
recreation,  and  ther<'fore  it  is  more  elfieient,  as  w<'ll  as 
omical,  to  put  them  in  side*  streets  or  at  the  baeks 
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This  is  specially  important  in  the  case  of  playgrounds  for 
little  children.  A  mother  of  the  poorer  classes  has  no  time 
to  take  her  babies  to  the  park;  they  have  to  fend  for  them- 
selves, and  cannot  go  more  than  a  very  short  distance  from 
home,  nor  is  it  safe  for  them  to  cross  main  thoroughfares. 
One  of  the  first  essentials  to  an  efficient  town  plan  is  to 
have  dotted  about  at  very  frequent  intervals,  on  cheap 
land,  small  plots  of  open  ground,  where  the  little  ones  can 
amuse  themselves  without  being  a  nuisance  to  others,  or 
in  danger  themselves,  as  they  now  are  when  playing  in  the 
streets. 

The  same  principle  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  situation 
of  the  houses  themselves.  Under  present  arrangements,  a 
considerable  item  in  the  rent  of  small  houses  is  the  ground 
rent  for  the  land  on  which  they  and  their  back  yards  stand, 
and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  poor  men  live  on  dear  land, 
whereas  rich  men  live  on  cheap  land.  The  time  has  come  for 
recognising  this  unfortunate  anomaly,  and  redressing  it  to 
the  utmost  of  the  power  of  those  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  national  and  local  affairs. 

Landowners  who  at  first  opposed  Town  Planning  are  now, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  strong  supporters  of  the  policy, 
and  frequently  assist  in  drawing  out  the  plans.  They  find 
in  the  long  run  that  Town  Planning  pays  them,  besides 
benefiting  the  community. 

That  is  a  short  description  of  Town  Planning.  It  is  not 
essential  to  the  policy  that  Local  Authorities  should  have 
power  to  make  complete  definite  and  unalterable  plans  of 
the  undeveloped  land  within  their  boundaries ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  w^ould  be  far  better  in  practice  that  the  general  plan 
should  be  more  or  less  flexible.  In  Germany,  the  making 
and  publishing  of  complete  plans  by  the  Local  Authority  has 
led  to  considerable  trouble  and  expense  to  the  ratepayers. 
As  time  goes  on,  and  the  work  of  development  is  carried  out, 
if  those  responsible  are  efficient  people,  they  are  sure  to  see 
possibilities  of  improvement  in  detail.  The  general  skeleton 
scheme  must,  of  course,  be  adhered  to,  but  it  is  often  dis- 
covered, in  carrying  out  the  scheme,  that  greater  convenience 
would  be  ensured,  and  less  expense  incurred  by  some  change 
in  detail  in,  for  instance,  the  curve  of  a  main  thoroughfare, 
or  the  juncture  of  some  side  street.  Perhaps  this  results  in 
the  reduction  in  value  of  land  that  in  the  original  plan  was 
front  land,  but  after  the  alteration,  is  in  a  less  advantageous 
position.  If  this  land  has  already  changed  hands  on  the 
assumption  that  it  was  valuable  front  land,  as  has  happened 
abroad,  then  heavy  compensation  will  have  to  be  paid  by  the 
ratepayers. 
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Another  essential  provision  is  tliat  there  must  bv  full  rit;ht 
of  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Hoard  for  everyone 
interested  in  the  development  of  new  districts. 

This  chapter  bei^an  by  reminding  my  readers  that  w  liile  the 
places  where  town-dwellers  work  may  be,  and  probably  must 
be  in  clustered  districts,  where  li.ulit  and  air  are  restricted,  yet 
their  dwelliui^s  should  preferablv  be  on  the  open  outskirts, 
and  therefore  we  now  have  to  consider  how  to  get  the  people 
from  their  homes  to  their  work  and  back  again. 

Kor  that  purpose,  the  first  requirement  is  wide  main 
thoroughfares,  and  if  forethought  is  exercised,  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  and  inexpensive  to  make  these  main  thoroughfares 
pleasant  and  healthful;  healthful,  because  they  arc  wide,  and 
therefore  act  as  long  \entilators  for  the  town,  and  pleasant 
as  well  as  healthful,  by  plantings  trees,  which  are  most  useful, 
by  their  property  of  absorbing  noxious  gases,  as  well  as 
being  pleasant  to  the  eye. 

In  London,  the  greatest  lity  in  the  world,  the  necessity  for 
wide  main  thoroughfares  was  not  rei^ogniscd  by  public 
opinion  until  it  was  too  late  to  provide  them,  except  at  over- 
whelming expense,  due  to  the  enormous  cost  of  compensating 
the  owners  of  the  buildings  that  had  to  be  demolished.  In 
provincial  towns  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  provide  for  the  wider 
distribution  of  our  population,  because  expensive  buildings 
have  not  yet  been  erected  very  far  from  the  centre. 

Illustrations  must  assist  written  explanations,  and  1  am 
much  indebted  to  Dr.  Ludwig  Ilerdier  for  permission  to 
reproduce  his  ideal  town  plan.  ihis  is  an  imaginary  j)laii 
arranged  to  provide  for  all  the  recjuirements  of  town  work 
and  town  life  in  a  eomplete,  harmonious,  and  economical 
manner. 

Wide  tree-planted  avenues  are  provided  for  the  convenience 
of  main  traffic,  and  here  are  located  the  shops  and  business 
premises  of  those  whose  commercial  enterpris(rs  will  be  greatly 
Ixrncfited  by  the  position  of  their  establishments. 

Narrower  streets  for  ordinary  traffu*,  and  again  narrowei' 
and  less  expensive  roads  or  drives  for  purely  the  residential 
quarters  of  the  poorer  as  well  as  of  the  richer  classes,  so  that 
the  weekly  rents  of  small  houses  may  not  be  artificially  forced 
up  by  the  interest  on  the  money  sjx'iit  f>n  road  making,  where 
a  narrower  roadway  with  tre<s  and  grass  on  either  side  would 
be  all  sufficient  for  the  traflic,  and  infinitely  healthier  and 
pleasanter  for  the  residents. 

Parks  and  small  open  spa<es  and  playgrounds  are  provid<*d 
for  b<-forchand,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  land  required  has 
risen  to  an  impossilile  priee,  and  these  lungs  are  loeaferl  on 
bark  land,  fif»t  »»ti  \ahiablr  fffintage. 
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A  special  district  is  set  aside  for  factories,  presumably  on 
the  leeward  side  of  the  future  town,  and  here  are  provided 
means  for  getting  in  cheaply  and  easily  the  raw  materials 
required,  and  sending  out  the  finished  articles  produced. 

On  this  plan  is  also  shown  in  skeleton  the  future  town 
divided  into  districts  according  to  the  class  of  buildings 
allowed,  and  the  various  districts  are  carefully  graded.  High 
buildings  close  to  each  other  are  only  allowed  in  the  centre 
and    on    main    arteries.  In    residential   districts   buildings 

must  be  lower  and  more  dispersed,  the  further  they  are  from 
the  centre  of  the  city  or  from  main  arteries. 

In  England,  this  dispersion  of  small  houses,  or,  to  use  the 
current  expression,  the  restriction  of  the  number  of  houses 
per  acre,  cannot  be  carried  out  in  practice  without  charging 
house  rents  beyond  the  means  of  the  poorer  classes,  owing 
to  the  heavy  cost  of  estate  development  caused  by  our  expen- 
sive regulations.  In  Bournville,  for  instance,  Mr.  Cadbury's 
model  village,  the  house  rents  might  have  been  considerably 
lower  if  the  Local  Authority  had  been  able  and  willing  to  allow 
narrower  macadam,  whilst  maintaining  the  width  between 
the  houses,  where  nothing  heavier  than  an  occasional  cart  is 
ever  seen. 

The  photographs  on  next  page  illustrate  the  point.  No.  i 
shows  a  road  at  Earswick,  a  model  village  founded  by  Mr. 
Rowntree.  It  is  in  a  rural  district,  and  subject  to  rural  bye- 
laws.  No.  2  shows  a  road  at  Bournville,  which  is  in  an  urban 
district,  and  subject  to  urban  bye-laws.  The  Earswick  Road 
is  quite  wide  enough  for  all  the  requirements  of  the  tenants, 
and  the  rents  of  the  houses  are  well  within  the  means  of 
working  men.  The  Bournville  road  is  much  wider  than 
necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the  frontagers,  and  great 
expense  has  been  incurred  in  curbing  and  channelling,  which 
expenditure  was  saved  at  Earswick.  The  result  is  that  the 
rents  of  most  of  the  houses  at  Bournville  are  above  the  means 
of  the  lower  paid  working  man. 

The  difference  between  the  rents  at  Bournville  and 
Earswick  must  not  be  understood,  or  rather,  misunderstood, 
to  be  in  any  sense  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Cadbury's  great  work. 
There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  one  who  has  done  more  for 
housing  reform  by  example  as  well  as  precept.  His  influence 
for  good  in  this  direction  is  not  confined  to  England  alone  ; 
it  is  widely  recognised  abroad,  and  by  no  means  the  least  of 
the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  is  his  practical 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  our  inelastic  English  bye-law 
system  presses  most  hardly  on  the  very  people  it  was  designed 
to  help. 

Mr.  Cadbury  saw  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  work  that 
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nothing  he  did  would  be  of  any  general  use  unless  he  did  it 
on  lines  that  any  other  individual  or  company  could  copy — 
that  is,  unless  he  insisted  on  a  return  for  the  Trust  of  4  per 
cent,  even  if  it  devoted,  as  it  does,  the  interest  to  public 
purposes  or  extension.  It  is  his  steady  adherence  to  this 
sound  business  principle  that  has  brought  out  the  object- 
lesson  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain. 

I  might  have  compared  Bournville  with  the  ordinary 
modern  suburb,  but  that  would  have  been  misleading,  and 
therefore  I  have  purposely  compared  estates,  both  of  which 
have  been  developed  by  public-spirited  landlords,  using  all 
their  brains  and  energy  to  do  the  best  possible  for  their 
tenants,  and  the  result  shows  the  imperfections  of  our  urban 
bye-laws.  Earswick,  under  bye-laws  suitable  to  small  house 
districts,  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  working  man's 
pocket  than  Bournville,  under  what  are  commonly  known  as 
the  model  bye-laws.  In  both  cases  the  capitalist  has  received 
4  per  cent,  and  no  more. 

This  comparison  is  certainly  fair ;  I  hope  it  may  prove 
useful,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the 
house-builders  of  this  country  are  engaged  in  the  business 
simply  and  solely  to  make  a  li\ing,  and  we  must  consider  how 
existing  regulations  and  administration  affect  this  body  of 
men. 

The  heavy  expense  of  estate  development  compels  the 
ordinary  landowner  to  put  as  many  houses  to  the  acre  as  the 
bye-laws  allow,  in  order  to  earn  interest  on  the  capital 
invested. 

The  following  photograph  and  plan  illustrate  the  direful 
results  of  the  present  utter  absence  of  co-operation  between 
those  engaged  in  the  provision,  and  those  engaged  in  the 
supervision  of  housing  accommodation  for  the  people.  The 
photograph  shows  one  of  the  many  dreary  deserts  of  macadam 
on  which  people  of  small  means  have  to  "  feast  "  their  eyes 
in  the  modern  English  suburb.  The  plan  shows  fifty-six 
houses  to  the  acre,  an  arrangement  which  is  not  only  not 
prevented,  but  is  actually  encouraged  by  the  model  bye-laws. 

No  thoughtful  rhan  will  advocate  the  letting  of  houses 
below  their  economic  rent,  by  means  of  subsidies  from  the 
rates,  in  one  form  or  another,  either  overt  or  covert. 

Wages  follow  rents,  and  therefore  that  policy  would  only 
result  in  providing  capitalists  with  cheap  labour  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  body  of  ratepayers.  Capitalists,  as  a 
body,  are  quite  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  v/ithout  any 
outside  assistance,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  providing  them 
with  cheap  labour  at  the  expense  of  the  general  body  of 
ratepayers. 
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The  object  of  housing-  reformers  should  be  to  level  up,  not 
to  level  down ;  we  should  endeavour  to  secure  the  best 
possible  housing  accommodation  within  the  means  of  the 
people,  and  not  to  reduce  rents  by  cutting  quality  or  manipu- 
lating the  local  rates. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  house 
rents  are  too  high,  owing  to  bad  organisation  or  bad  manage- 
ment, then  either  we  shall  not  get  the  people  we  want  to 
help  into  the  houses  provided,  or  if  they  do  go  in  they  will 
overcrowd  them  with  lodgers  in  order  to  pay  the  rent. 

Some  may  think  that  municipal  inspection  ought  to  prevent 
this  evil ;  but  practical  men  know  that  no  amount  of  inspection 
will  correct  the  results  of  a  policy  that  is  economically  un- 
sound. The  driving  forces  behind  unsound  economic 
conditions  are  far  too  strong  to  be  affected  to  an  appreciable 
degree  by  any  inspectorial  arrangements,  especially  in  this 
country,  where  we  set  so  much  store  by  the  liberty  of  the 
subject. 
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lil\  hyq^icnic  and  aesthetic  advantaq^cs  to  be 
i)l)taiiu'd  by  Town  Planning  arc  now 
becoming  more  or  less  generally  recog- 
nised, but  the  economic  advantages 
ol^tainable  have  not  been  so  often  and  so 
fully  explained,  and  therefore  I  propose, 
even  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  to 
gather  together  in  one  chapter  the 
economies  to  be  effected  by  Town  Planning,  and  present 
them  collectively,  and  I  hope,  convincingly  before  my 
readers. 

Our  two  greatest  national  assets  are  the  land  and  tlic 
people.  1  have  shown  in  Chapter  I.  how  waslefully  tlie 
land  of  England  is  used  for  housing  purposes.  Our  l)a(l 
housing  conditions  are  responsible  for  untold  loss  througii 
the  physical  inefficiency  of  the  people.  The  loss  to  the 
nation  caused  by  large  numbers  of  our  wealth-producers 
always  being  in  indifferent  health,  and  therefore  not  able 
to  do  so  much  and  such  good- work  as  they  could  if  physically 
fit,  is  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  colle(  ted  each  year  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
The  financial  loss  to  the  country — dire<  t  or  indirect  -  through 
waste  of  human  health,  is  largely  caused  by  the  conditions 
under  whi«h  on<--third  of  the  [)oj)ulation  live. 

There  are  many  whose  actions,  both  public  and  j)ri\ate, 
are  based  on  the  assumption  that  it  does  not  matter  to  them 
what  happens  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  They  forget 
that  we  are  all  members  of  oner  body  politi*-,  and  injury  or 
loss  to  any  member  is  injury  or  loss  to  all. 

Under  our  present  system  it  is  impossible  to  re-organise 
our  towns  because  of  the  enormous  expenditure  that  would 
l>c  involved,  nor  is  it  possible  without  Town  I'lanning  to 
prevent  the  continuance  of  waste. 

^6 
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Those  who  have  gone  Into  the  prime  cost  of  providing 
houses  for  the  people,  are  aware  that  healthy  homes  with 
cheerful  surrounding's  cannot  be  provided  at  rents  within  the 
means  of  the  poorer  classes  on  land  that  costs  more  than 
y^30o  per  acre.  Millions  of  the  poorer  classes  in  this  country 
are  housed  on  land,  the  capital  value  of  which  is  ^^3,000 
per  acre  or  more,  and  very  large  numbers^  of  our  town- 
dwellers  are  living  upon  land  worth  ;^io,ooo  and  over.  I 
have  purposely  taken  ^3,000,  and  not;^TO,ooo,  in  comparison 
with  ;£^30o,  because  it  is  always  wise  to  understate  rather 
than  overstate  a  case,  especially  when  it  is  as  strong  as  this 
one  is. 

\\''hile  on  the  one  hand,  the  life  and  strength  of  the  people 
arc  being  frittered  away  by  overcrowding  them  on  land  at 
yj"3,ooo  an  acre,  there  Is  a  practically  unlimited  supply  of 
land  now  available  for  housing  purposes,  which  at  ^^300  an 
acre  would  now  show  the  owners  a  very  handsome  profit. 

Just  as  I  have  purposely  understated  the  value  per  acre  of 
overcrowded  housing  land  in  our  towns,  so  also  I  have  over- 
stated the  value  per  acre  of  empty  land  available  for  housing 
purposes  on  the  outskirts  of  our  towns. 

A  shrewd  and  patient  man,  going  the  right  way  to  work, 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  plenty  of  land  for  this 
purpose  at  considerably  less  than  ;£^300  per  acre.  The 
;£!^3,ooo  land  could  be  used  to  far  better  advantage  in  other 
ways,  and  the  use  of  vacant  land  for  housing  purposes  would 
bring  large  profits  to  the  owners. 

These  two  great  national  extravagances,  i.e.,  the 
unmethodical  use  of  land  and  the  destruction  of  the  people's 
health,  are  so  large  and  at  the  same  time,  so  common,  that 
few  people  take  any  notice,  and  still  fewer  take  the  trouble 
to  master  the  figures  involved. 

Attention  is  often  drawn  to  the  inhumanity  and  the 
barbarous  ugliness  of  our  national  housing,  but  few  reformers 
explain  the  enormous  waste  of  money  that  is  involved,  and 
still  fewer  realise  the  magnitude  of  the  sums  that  are  wasted. 
It  is  a  negligible  proportion  of  our  population  that  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  habit  of  thinking  in  millions, 
and  few  even  of  these  have  applied  the  habit  to  the  solution  of 
social  problems. 

The  unnecessary  waste  of  human  health  and  human  strength 
in  this  country  is  stupendous,  and  cannot  be  expressed  in 
figures,  but  by  dint  of  taking  considerable  trouble,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  at  least  ^^30, 000, 000  of  the  ratepayers' 
money   has   been   lost   in   about   thirty   years,    through   lack 

*  Some  quite  poor  people  still  live  in  the  City  of  London  where  land  changed 
hands  recently  at  just  under  one  million  pounds  per  acre. 
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of  Town  Plannino^  powers.  In  the  early  part  of  1907,  ihc 
Association  of  Munii  ipal  Corporations  sent  out  inquiries  on 
this  point  to  300  county  boroui^lis  and  boroui^hs.  It  is  true 
that  replies  were  only  received  from  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  places,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  who 
sent  no  figures  were  just  those  who  had  spent  the  most  money. 
No  replv,  for  instance,  was  received  from  any  Local  Authority 
in  London. 

Even  so,  the  total  expenditure  confessed  to,  amounted  to 
no  less  than  ^'i:?,  147,33^^  durincr  ten  years  alone.  Since  the 
Association  issued  their  report  in  May,  1907,  further  infor- 
mation has  been  obtained,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  total  amount 
stated  above,  viz.,  ;£r30,ooo,ooo  in  thirty  years,  is  certainly 
well  within  the  mark,  and  explains  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  reason  of  our  ever  increasing  local  rates. 

The  ways  in  which  this  wanton  waste  of  health  and  wealth 
could  be  stopped  bv  the  introduction  into  public  affairs  of 
better  organisation  and  more  co-ordination  may  be  sum- 
marised as  follows  :  — 

(i)  Reduction  in  the  cost  of  estate  development. 

(2)  The   bringing   into   the   market   of   more   land    for 
housing  purposes. 

(3)  Co-operation  between  Local  Authorities  and  land- 
owners, and  landowners  amongst  themselves. 

(4)  The  pooling  and  redistribution  of  small  plots  of 
land. 

(5)  Harmony   between   buildings   located   on   adjacent 
sites. 

(6)  Prevention  of  evils  instead  of  heavy  compensation 
for  their  cure  later  on. 

(7)  The  assistance  of  first-rate  men  in  Town  Planning, 
with  business  experience, 

I.  The  various  possibilities  of  reducing  the  cost  of  estate 
development  have  been  so  fully  dealt  with  in  other  chapters 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  them  again  here,  but  an 
interesting  example  of  the  expense  and  delay  caused  by  our 
present  system  occurred  the  other  day  at  Hull.  The  local 
bye-laws  prevented  the  erection  of  a  Ciarden  .Suburb.  In 
order  to  get  over  the  difficulty,  the  Local  Government  Hoard 
were  appealed  to,  and  they  sanctioned  the  necessary  change 
in  the  bye-laws.  As  a  consequence,  the  Hull  bye-laws  are 
being  specially  altered  to  meet  the  case,  which  is  excellent  so 
far  as  it  go<rs,  but  will  take  time,  and  occasions  great  delay. 
This  is  a  serious  matter  to  most  men  engaged  in  the  business 
of  house-building,  because  loss  of  time  means  loss  of  interest 
on  capital. 

Town  Planning  powers  would  enable  Local  Authorities  to 
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co-operate  with  landowners  without  having  to  consider  the 
exigencies  of  a  central  authority,  in  what  is,  after  all,  a 
purely  local  matter.  These  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
prompt  and  business-like  manner,  considering  each  case  on 
its  own  merits.     A  cast-iron  theory  is  disastrous. 

The  provision  of  main  arteries  for  through  traffic  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  increase  the  cost  of  estate  development, 
unless  a  change  is  made  in  our  present  practice.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  unreasonable  that  the  cost  of  providing 
for  main  traffic  should  fall  entirely  on  one  set  of  people — • 
that  is,  on  those  who  suffer  the  annoyances,  as  well  as 
benefit  by  the  advantages  of  the  site.     This  is  inequitable. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  main  streets  in  our  towns,  or  on 
the  outskirts  are  not  now  made  as  wide  as  they  should  be  is, 
because  the  landowner  has  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  road- 
making. 

Impartial  people  will,  I  think,  agree  that  the  landowner 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  bear  more  than  that  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  a  road  or  street  that  is  necessary  for  the  con-r 
venience  or  advantage  of  the  frontagers.  For  instance, 
shop-keepers  and  other  business  men  benefit  materially  from 
having  premises  on  main  thoroughfares — they  do  more 
business — they  can  afford  to  pay  their  share  of  the  cost  of 
road-making ;  but  the  tenants  of  private  houses  would,  as  a 
rule,  much  prefer  to  live  away  from  the  noise,  dust,  and 
motor  smell  of  a  main  thoroughfare. 

It  is  manifestly  unfair,  and  therefore  economically  unsound, 
to  make  the  tenants  of  private  houses  pay  all  the  cost  of  a 
main  road  that  is  required  by  the  Local  Authority  for  the 
convenience  of  the  general  public.  The  frontagers  on  a  main 
road  ought  to  pay  for  what  is  clearly  to  their  advantage ;  the 
general  public  ought  to  pay  for  what  is  done  for  their  con- 
venience.    Those  who  call  the  tune  should  pay  the  piper. 

If  Local  Authorities  were  able  and  willing  to  work  with 
landowners  on  this  principle,  provided  landowners  would  give 
up  the  land  required  free  of  charge,  which,  as  far  as  I  know, 
they  are  now  willing  to  do,  then  foresight  in  Town  Planning, 
combined  with  co-operation  in  town  extension  would 
undoubtedly  result  in  saving  the  ratepayers'  money,  as  well  as 
reducing  the  cost  of  estate  development. 

Another  way  in  which  Town  Planning  pays  the  landowner, 
as  well  as  providing  the  working  classes  with  what  they 
badly  want,  is  by  allocating  for  allotments  back-land  not 
required  for  public  jDlaygrounds.  Allotments  near  a  large 
town  fetch  as  much  as  ;^io  per  acre,  and  by  the  simple 
method  just  explained,  the  landowner  gets,  without  any 
capital  expenditure,  about  twice  as  much  income  from  these 
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Dtid  bits,  as  he  could  gtt  even  for  accommodation  agricul- 
tural land  near  a  town.  This  immediate  increase  ol  income 
appreciably  assists  the  hnancial  position, 

J.  (d)  The  reduction  in  the  cost  ol  estate  development 
would  bring  more  land  into  the  market  for  housing  purposes, 
because  it  would  help  those  owners  who  have  some  free 
capital,  but  not  much.  I'nder  more  favourable  conditions 
they  would  be  able  and  willing  to  develop  their  estates. 

(b)  There  would  still  be  left  that  large  number  of  land- 
owners who  ha\  e  no  free  money  available.  These  at  present 
hold  up  their  land  because  they  cannot  de\  clop  it  themselves, 
and  they  will  not  let  the  jerry-builder  ruin  the  districts  with 
which  they  may  ha\e  many  dear  associations.  Rcmo\e  by 
Town  Planning  legislation  the  fear  of  the  jerry-builder,  and 
at  once  large  blocks  of  land  will  come  into  the  housing  market 
all  over  the  country. 

(c)  A  third  method  is  to  bring  land  that  is  now  inaccessible 
within  easy  reach  of  busy  centres  of  population.  The  pro- 
vision of  main  arteries  for  through  trallic  is  one  of  the  \ery 
first  considerations  of  tow  n  planners. 

(ti)  The  result  of  such  a  policy,  by  increasing  the  supply, 
would,  of  course,  be  to  increase  competition  among  the 
owners  of  land  rendered  capable  of  being  fully  used  by  the 
nation.  I*'ree  competition  among  sellers,  or  in  this  case  it 
may  be  lessors,  is  always  the  best  possible  condition  for 
consumers — that  is,  the  pul)lic. 

(f)  Town  Planning  wquld  also,  mn  already  explained  in 
a  previous  chapter,  suit  the  general  body  of  landowners,  lor 
this  reason  :  Town  Planning  would  prexent  land-sweating — 
that  is  to  say,  it  would  j)re\(.'nt  a  xcry  small  proportion  of 
the  landowning  class  overcrowding  their  land  to  such  an 
extent  with  human  beings,  that  there  are  no  customers  left 
for  their  neighbours. 

'J  his  is  exat:tly  what  is  hapj)ening  at  the  j)resent  time. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  there  is  at  present  an  immense 
majority  of  men  who  get  very  little  from  their  land,  comparetl 
with  the  few  fortunate  possessors  of  valuable  urban  estates. 

3.  There  is  at  present  too  often  a  feeling  of  permanent 
antagonism  iK-tween  I^oeal  Authorities  and  landowners,  no 
doubt  bas<(l  on  the  fart  that  whereas  landow  ners,  like  every 
other  class,  are  determined  to  get  as  muc  h  as  they  can  for 
themselves,  the  duty  of  Lcx-al  Authorities  is  to  get  as  nnu  h 
as  they  ran  out  of  landowners  for  the  benefit  of  the 
communities  they  serve. 

It  is  not  jjcncrally  recognised  that  the  expenditure  of 
landcmners  in  developing  their  land  for  building  purposes, 
eventually  falls  on  the  community,     'i'he  more  a  landowner 
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has  to  spend  on  developing  his  estate,  the  more  he  charges  in 
rent.  When  this  axiom  is  understood,  then  both  Local 
Authorities  and  landowners  will  get  much  nearer  what  they 
are  aiming  at,  because  they  will  work  together  instead  of 
pulling  different  ways. 

This  principle  has  been  followed  in  the  administration  of 
Part  II.  of  the  1890  Act,  already  described  in  Chapter  IV. 
of  this  book,  with  the  eminently  satisfactory  result  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  property-owners  of  Birming- 
ham are  heartily  assisting  in  the  gradual  reformation  of  our 
slums. 

Town  Planning  would  not  only  bring  together  Local 
Authorities,  landowners,  and  house-builders  to  work  for  the 
same  end — the  good  of  all ;  it  would  also  bring  together 
neighbouring  landowners,  and  avoid  the  loss  described  in 
Chapter  II. 

4.  A  method  for  attaining  this  object  known  as  the  redis- 
tribution method,  works  very  well  elsewhere,  and  could  no 
doubt  be  adapted  to  English  ideas  and  methods.  A  short 
explanation  may  prove  interesting  and  suggestive. 

Land,  divided  into  plots  among  different  owners,  is  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  and  planned  out  in  a  suitable  manner, 
regardless  of  the  difference  in  ownership,  provision  being 
made  for  the  necessary  streets  and  open  spaces,  etc.  A 
calculation  is  then  made  to  ascertain  what  percentage  of  the 
whole  land  involved  is  left  available  for  building  sites,  and 
each  landowner  receives  back  a  percentage  of  his  original 
holding  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the  whole  area  available 
for  building.  The  new  plot  is  given  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  old  plot,  and  the  question  of  corner  sites,  etc.,  is  carefully 
considered  and  taken  into  account.  It  is  invariably  found 
that  the  smaller  plot  of  land  returned  is  more  valuable  then 
the  larger  plot  originally  held.  The  smaller  plot  is  convenient 
for  building — the  larger  was  not. 

The  plans  on  the  next  two  pages  illustrate  what  happens. 
"A"  shows  the  land  inside  the  thick  black  line  divided  up  into 
a  large  number  of  small  ownerships,  most  of  which  are  of 
little  or  no  use  for  building  purposes.  The  thin  lines  are 
boundaries  between  different  ownerships.  Plan  "  B  "  shows 
the  land  also  divided  into  a  large  number  of  different  owner- 
ships ;  but  now,  owing  to  the  redistribution  that  has  taken 
place,  each  man's  land  is  far  more  valuable  than  what  he 
previously  had.  No  wonder  landowners  approve  of  a  system 
which  in  practice  benefits,  and  indeed,  protects  them,  as  well 
as  benefiting  the  rest  of  the  community.  There  are,  of  course, 
points  of  detail,  where  one  man's  interests  are  inimical  to 
another's,  but  on  all  important  points,  the  things  that  really 
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count,  the  iiitcrt'Sts  of  those  loiircriuil,  are  iilentieal,  ami  the 
sooner  this  is  reahsed  the  better. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  forj^et  tliat  thi  aroument 
of  fXTSonal  advantat^e  to  be  obtained,  does  not  always  sulliee 
to  persuade  e\er\one  to  eome  into  an  arrant^ ement  of  this 
sort.  There  is  generally  the  cjuarrelsonie  man  who  cklii^hts 
in  euttini;^  off  his  nose  to  spite  his  fare,  and  is  quite  pleased 
to  sufter  considerable  pecuniary  K)ss  himself,  if  only  by  so 
doing  he  is  able  to  injure  his  neighbour.  He  does  not  put  it 
quite  like  this  to  himself  or  to  others,  but  this  is  what  his 
actions  amount  to  in  practice.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  give  Local  .Authorities  powers  of  comj)rehensivc  control, 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  compel  the  "  odd  men  "  of  the 
landowning  class  to  work  with  others. 

5.  .\nother  way  in  w  hich  Town  IManniiig  would  effect  great 
savings  is  by  fitting  all  the  requirements  of  a  city  into  one 
harmonious  whole.  These  requirements  are  so  numerous, 
and  in  many  cases  so  inimical  to  one  another,  that  unless 
everything  is  thought  of  beforehand,  and  carefully  arranged 
in  relation  to  other  essentials,  a  great  deal  of  the  work  of 
town-fjuilding  has  to  be  done  over  again,  than  which  there  is 
nothing  more  wasteful.  I'or  instance,  a  factory  emitting 
noxious  fumes,  placed  next  to  a  park  or  dwelling-houses,  \\  ill 
seriously  injure  the  vitality  of  the  human  and  \egetable  life 
in  its  vicinity,  with  the  result  that  the  money  spent  on  the 
park  is  largely  wasted,  or  the  dwelling-houses  have  to  be 
I)ulled  down  at  considerable  loss  to  the  owners. 

1  here  are  plenty  of  examples  of  this  wastefulness  in 
Kngland  to-day. 

A  hospital  placed  near  a  park  would  derive  great  benefit 
for  its  inmates,  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  those 
who  use  the  park.  .Many  of  our  hospitals  on  the  otiier  hand, 
are  situated  in  busy  thoroughfares,  with  tall  buildings  all 
round  them. 

Dwelling-houses  would  be  i  heaper,  as  well  as  pleasanter, 
if  situated  on  mincjr  streets,  and  business  premises  would 
greatly  Ixnefit  by  i)ositions  on  main  thoroughfares. 

L'nder  our  haphazard  I'-nglish  prac  tice,  the  various  t onsti- 
tuent  parts  of  a  large  town  art!  dumf)ed  tlown  anywhere, 
instead  of  all  b<ing  carefully  fitted  in  together;  and  perhai)s, 
worst  of  all,  no  adequate  provision  is  made  for  getting  easily, 
quickly  and  (  h<aply,  from  on<-  part  of  a  town  to  another,  not 
only  from  the  centre  to  the  outskirts,  but  also  from  one  i)oinl 
t''  *'i'-r  on  the  outer  cinle.      Suppos*-,    for  instance,   that 

*>•  '    wants  to  gel  from  A  to  H  (see  plan,  p.  77),  he  will 

have  to  walk  or  else  go  right  into  the  centre  and  out  again, 
and  lose  time  changing  conveyances  at  the  centre,  unless  he 
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Cologne  furnishes,  perhaps,  the  best  example  of  Town  Planning  to  be  found.  It 
jervcs  as  ihc  model  on  which  many  other  German  cities  arc  now  acting.  It  has 
what  ii  known  as  the  "zone,"  or  district  building  system.  Under  this  system  the 
whole  city  area  is  mapped  out  in  zones,  for  each  of  which  special  building  regul;.- 
tiont  arc  made.  On  a  large  map  (from  wliich  our  diagram  is  taken),  these  several 
sooet  are  coloured  black,  blue,  red,  and  green,  \sitli  certain  portions  uncolourcd, 
indicating  that  those  areas  are  as  yet  unplanned.  On  tlie  h/ack  zone — which  is 
the  centre  and  business  part  of  the  city — 25  per  cent,  of  all  land  built  on  must  be 
left  free  from  any  buildings  j  on  the  blufy  which  immediately  surrounds  the  black, 
35  per  cent,  free,  but  buildings  may  have  four  storeys  ;  on  the  re,i,  if  the  building 
is  not  more  than  29-5  feet  (9  metres)  35  per  cent,  only  need  be  free,  if  higher,  50 
per  cent,  j  on  the  greeny  which  is  the  zone  of  villa  residences,  the  buildings  must 
be  detached,  with  about  33  feet  between  each,  with  gardens  in  the  front,  and  50 
per  cent,  of  the  site  must  be  left  free.  But  this  green  zone  is  not  separate  and 
apart,  like  the  wealthier  villa  suburbs  of  an  English  city;  it  is  cut  up  into  sections, 
and  so  interiperted  with  the  blue  and  red,  that  the  dwellers  in  the  poorer  districts 
are  always  within  reach  of  beautiful  surroundings,  and  in  touch  with  tlu  Ii  ricliei 
neighbours. — Progrett. 
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belongs  to  the  favoured  few  who  possess  a  vehicle  of  their 
own.  In  Germany  this  is  got  over  by  a  system  of  "  ring  " 
streets,  with  trams,  like  that  shown  on  the  plan  on  page  75. 
The  white  ring  round  the  central  portion  coloured  blue  is  a 
wide  main  artery,  constructed  like  the  radial  main  arteries, 
with  plenty  of  room  for  a  quick  service  of  trams. 


6.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  put  into  figures  the  waste  of 
money  and  the  waste  of  time  (nowadays  as  valuable  as 
money)  that  is  caused  by  our  reckless  want  of  method.  The 
total  loss  is  so  large,  as  to  be  quite  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion. The  ratepayers  are  now  groaning  under  the  cost  of 
Town  improvements,  which  would  not  have  been  necessary 
if  things  had  been  properly  arranged  at  first.  The  great 
Birmingham  Improvement  Scheme  of  1875,  ^^r  instance, 
consisted  in  the  removal  of  large  blocks  of  small  house  pro- 
perty from  the  centre  of  the  city,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
a  business  street  which  ought  to  have  been  arranged  there  in 
the  beginning.  It  is  still  costing  the  town  nearly  ;^2o,ooo 
per  annum. 

7.  The  savings  enumerated  in  this  and  other  chapters  will 
not  be  effected  unless  we  are  able  to  enlist  the  help  of  first- 
rate  men  in  the  work  of  administration.  This  could  be  done 
by  co-opting  on  Tow^n  Planning  Committees  a  certain 
proportion  of  experts,  who  have  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  experience  to  enable  them  to  take  into  full  consideration 
the  legitimate  interests  of  all  concerned,  as  well  as  arranging 
for  all  the  modern  necessities  of  populous  districts. 

The  more  I  go  into  the  details  of  this  Town  Planning  pro- 
posal, the  more  convinced  I  become  that  with  the  assistance 
of  such  experts  it  would  effect  large  economies  for  land- 
owners, house-builders,  rentpayers,  and  ratepayers. 
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Town  Planning^  has  been  advocated  as  a  philanthropic 
scheme,  but  the  fact  has  been  rather  oxerlooked  tliat  its 
economic  possibilities  are  equally  i^reat. 

No  reform  is  permanently  successful  unless  founded  on  a 
sound  economic  basis.  \'ou  may  find  an  enthusiast  here  and 
there,  who  will  provide  t^ood  cheap  houses  for  the  people  ; 
but  unless  Town  IManninj^  P«'^ys,  as  it  will  if  properly  carried 
out,  it  will  not  really  help  the  solution  of  the  g^eneral  housinq^ 
problem,  nor  shall  we  secure  to  any  general  extent  the  hygienic 
and  ;esthetic  advantaj^es  it  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  i;i\int;; 
us.  When  I  advocate  Town  Planning-  for  its  economic  advan- 
tages, I  must  not  be  misunderstood  to  mean  by  this  term  thci 
lo,  20,  or  50  per  cent,  profit  of  land  speculation  and  jerry- 
building.  I  am  referring  to  a  sound,  safe,  permanent  4  per 
cent,  investment.  I  am  considering  what  is  generally 
described  as  the  long  view  of  business  as  opposed  to  the  short 
view. 

The  economic  soundness  of  Town  Planning  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  union  is  strength,  and  division  spells  disaster.  Here 
in  Hngland  we  arc  all  at  sixes  and  sevens,  without  foresight 
and  without  any  attempt  at  general  control  of  town  develop- 
ment, whereas  there  is  no  business  in  which  comprehensive 
control  is  more  essential  to  success. 

8.  Town  Planning  is  not  only  capable  of  preventing  waste 
of  health  and  wealth  ;  it  can,  and  in  fact  has,  in  other  countries 
enormously  increased  the  national  wcaltli  hv  enc^ouraging  and 
assisting  industry  and  commerce.  Mannheim,  for  instance, 
has  provided  for  railways  along  certain  streets  from  the  works 
to  the  depot,  thereby  relieving  those  streets  of  the  wear  and 
tear  of  heavy  railway  waggons,  and  enabling  manufa(^turers 
to  load  and  unload  straight  into  and  from  railway  trucks, 
which  saves  the  cost  of  transhipment.  She  has  also  pro- 
vided magnificent  docks  for  canal  boats,  and  so  improved  her 
canal  communications  as  to  greatly  reduc  e  tlu;  cost  of  trans- 
port of  raw  materials  and  finished  goods.  Not  satisfied  with 
her  past  achievements  in  this  direction,  she  has  also  reser\( d 
sites  for  future  dr^ks  to  be  construe  led  as  and  when  refjuired. 
In  England  this  work  is  left  to  private  enterprise,  with  the 
result  that  in  Birmingham,  for  instance,  our  i)rincii)al  canal 
wharves  are  quite  near  the  centre  of  the  ciry,  where  land  is 
expensive,  and  there  is  no  room  for  expansion  as  the  trade  of 
the  city  and  district  increases;  instead  of  being  located  as 
they  should  Ik',  at  various  spots  on  the  outskirts,  where  there 
would  1m:  rcK)m  for  extensions. 

r  am  indebted  to  an  article  by  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald, 
whirl)  <n-(\  in  the-  l)aily  ('linniiclr  of  June  2nd,   ]<yn),  for 

an  ex       ^       <»{  what  <aij  be  done  bv  toun  pl.iiiiM  rs  to  increase 
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the  wealth  of  their  community.  Twenty  years  ago  the  popu- 
lation of  Duisburg  was  40,000,  to-day  it  is  200,000.  First 
one  canal  was  made  to  an  adjoining  river,  and  then  another. 
Fields  were  turned  into  harbours.  The  State  stepped  in.  It 
united  municipalities  to  begin  with,  and  then  took  over  their 
harbours.  It  spent  20,000,000  marks  in  building  new  ones, 
and  it  did  it  all  in  two  and  a  half  years.  The  work  was  only 
finished  in  igo8,  but  it  is  pa}ing  already.  26,000,000  tons  of 
goods,  mostly  coal,  are  handled  every  year,  and  the  trade  is 
very  nearly  half  as  much  again  as  the  Port  of  Hamburg.  In 
England,  the  canals  are  largely  owned  by  the  railway  com- 
panies, whose  objection  to  competition  lays  a  heavy  burden 
on  wealth  production  and  distribution.  The  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  is  a  striking  example  of  what  might  be  done  for  British 
trade  if  the  State  and  our  Local  Authorities  were  to  take  in 
hand  the  reorganisation  of  our  canal  system. 

What  Town  Planning  is  meant  to  do  is,  firstly,  to  consider 
the  problem  of  the  town,  its  present  position  and  requirements, 
and  the  probabilities  of  its  extension  in  various  directions 
within  some  fifty  years ;  and  secondly,  to  make  the  best 
possible  provision  for  present  and  future  development. 
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III"  (iardcn  City  idea,  that  is  to  say,  the 
restriction  of  the  number  of  houses  to  be 
built  per  acre,  and  tlic  provision  of  open 
spaces  where  tlie  cliildren  and  young  people 
can  play  and  the  older  j^eople  (\in  rest  and 
enjoy  themselves  in  a  rational  manner,  has 
undoubtedly  captured  the  imaq^ination  of 
the  liritish  people,  unimaginative  as  we 
admittedly  are.  This  feeling  has  been  made  manifest  in  the 
large  number  of  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion during  the  last  very  few  years.  Bournville,  Coryndon, 
Kaling,  Karswick,  Hampstead,  Hull,  Leicester,  Manchester, 
Oldham,  Port  Sunlight,  Sevenoaks,  Sheffield,  Warrington, 
and  Wolverhampton  Garden  vSuburbs,  U)  say  nothing  of 
Garden  City  itself,  and  three  proposed  garden  suburbs  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  are  overwhelming 
proof  that  the  Garden  City  idea  is  no  longer  a  mere  dream  ; 
it  is  already  a  practical  reality. 

In  all  these  new  settlements  the  same  practical  common- 
sense  objects  are  being  striven  for,  but  in  only  one  of  these — 
viz.,  in  Garden  City  itself — has  the  courageous  attempt  been 
made  to  found  a  new  city  on  what  was  i)rev4i^usly  merely 
agricultural  land.  No  one  hopes  more  earnestly  than  I  that 
the  First  Garden  City  may  prove  so  successful  that  many 
others  may  be  started  in  its  wake.  It  is  so  infinitely  easier  to 
achieve  the  hygienic,  artistic,  and  economic  objects  of  Town 
Planning  when  starting  with  a  clean  slate,  that  one  would 
like  to  see  our  overgrown  towns  done  away  with,  and  new 
ones  built  in  their  stead,  if  only  this  were  possible.  Hut  our 
task  is  to  improve  existing  towns  as  they  are,  and  gradually, 
with  infinite  patienre  and  f)erseveran<  e,  bring  them  uj)  to 
what  they  ought  to  be.  This  will  be  an  expensive  and 
laborious,  but  not  an  impossible  undertaking.  Hut  one  of  the 
most  urgent  fjuestions  of  the  moment  is  to  jirevcnt  the  repeti- 
tion of  mistakes  due  to  haphazard  methods. 
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At  present  I  would  only  remind  my  readers  that  each 
succeeding-  year  new  streets  are  being  made  and  new  buildings 
are  being  erected  on  the  outskirts  of  every  town  that  has  the 
slightest  pretension  to  prosperity.  It  is  our  business  to  see 
that  these  town  extensions  are  properly  carried  out,  and  the 
attempts  already  made  in  this  direction,  although  very  meagre 
compared  with  those  in  other  civilised  countries,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  Town  Planning  legislation,  are  yet  suflficient  to 
supply  us  with  many  valuable  lessons  as  to  how  best  to  set 
about  our  task  in  this  country. 

So  much  has  been  written,  and  so  well  written,  about  the 
hygienic  and  artistic  advantages  of  Town  Planning,  that  I 
will  in  this,  as  in  other  chapters,  confine  myself  chiefly  to  the 
economic  advantages  to  be  obtained. 

Garden  City,  which  is  not  hampered  like  urban  districts, 
with  extravagant  and  unsympathetic  bye-laws,  meets  the 
economic  ideas  of  town  planners  in  many  important  respects. 
It  is  pioneer  work,  and  therefore  of  necessity  mistakes  have 
been  made,  but  the  total  result  is  most  encouraging  and 
instructive. 

The  beauties  of  Port  Sunlight  are  too  well  known  to  require 
description,  but  Mr.  Lever  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
the  rents  received  do  not  cover  the  charges  incurred.  Bourn- 
ville  is  equally  beautiful,  and  has  this  great  advantage  from 
the  all-important  economic  point  of  view,  that  Mr.  Cadbury 
has  from  the  very  first  ahvays  insisted  that  the  rents  received 
should  show  a  4  per  cent,  return  on  the  capital  employed. 
The  weak  point  here  is  that  very  few  of  the  houses  in  Bourn- 
ville  are  let  at  rents  within  the  means  of  the  poorer  working 
man  ;  this  is  largely  due  to  an  extravagant  bye-law  system 
that  insists  upon  unnecessarily  wide  and  expensive  roadways, 
involving  a  very  heavy  expenditure  on  estate  development. 
The  interest  on  this  extravagant  expenditure  has  to  be  paid 
by  the  tenants,  and  by  this  means  large  numbers  of  respect- 
able working  men  are  deprived  of  the  benefits  which  Mr. 
Cadbury  has  been  at  such  pains  to  provide  them  with. 

The  Town  Council  of  Hull  have  been  confronted  with  the 
same  difficulty  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Reckett's  garden  suburb  on 
their  outskirts.  They  applied  to  Mr.  John  Burns  for  assist- 
ance, and  the  Local  Government  Board  is  now  modifying  the 
building  bye-laws  of  Hull,  in  order  to  help  the  working  men 
in  that  area. 

Of  the  other  schemes  enumerated  above,  I  propose  to 
deal  with  only  five  : — Earswick,  Fallings  Park,  Coryndon, 
Hampstead,  and  Harborne,  one  of  the  three  Birmingham 
schemes.  The  remaining  schemes  are  either  so  little 
advanced,    or    have    been    so    hampered    and    hindered    by 
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cxtravavjant  bye-laws,  tliat  llu'v  arc  of  littlr  use  to  the  main 
purp>ose  of  this  book,  wliieh  is  to  sliow  the  eiojioniie  advaii- 
taijes  of  Town  IMaiHiiui^. 

Kakswrk  is  laid  out  on  strietly  eeononiieal  lines,  so  far 
as  road-makintj  and  estate  development  are  eoneerned.  in 
that  district  the  bye-laws  do  not  insist  upon  more  than 
eivjhteen  feet  roadways  of  maeadam,  where  it  is  ol)\  ious  that 
no  ijreater  width  is  required. 

rian  A,  with  its  references,  needs  little  exj)lanation.  The 
villai^c  is  sjoverned  by  a  Trust  similar  to  the  lH)urn\  ille  Trust, 
but  owini,^  to  the  absence  of  extravagant  bye-laws  Mr.  Rown- 
tree  has  been  able  to  provide  labourers'  cottages  with  a 
living-room  20  feet  bv  12  feet  6  inches,  a  larder,  and  scullery 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  three  bedrooms  upstairs,  at  a  rent 
of  5s.  per  week,  exclusive  of  rates.  Attached  to  each  house, 
is  a  garden  of  not  less  than  350  square  yards,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  as  large  as  a  man  can  easily  and  protitaljly  work 
by  spade  cultivation  In  liis  leisure  time.  Semi-deta(  hed 
cottages  are  rented  at  5s.  Qd.  per  week,  and  parlour  houses 
at  £,}()  to  ;£.'20  per  annum,  all  exclusive  of  rates.  The  houses 
do  not  occupy  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  sites  on 
whirh  they  are  built. 

The  120  acres  comprising  the  estate  have  been  i)lanned  out 
as  a  whole  by  Messrs.  Harry  Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin, 
Architects,  Garden  City  and  Hampstead.  The  roads  vary  con- 
siderably in  width.  The  main  roadways  are  18  feet,  with  about 
6  feet  of  grass  between  the  roadway  and  the  footjiath  on  each 
side  of  it.  There  are  other  roads  in  w  hich  there  is  a  roadway 
of  16  or  18  feet,  and  a  grass  margin  without  any  footpath. 
The  distance  Ijetween  the  houses  on  either  side  of  these  roads 
is  more  than  50  feet.  In  Station  Avenue  the  distance  is  over 
100  feet.  Trees  arc  planted  in  the  grass  verges.  The  trees 
:.-.<]  !i<  '!  '»  s  that  were  found  upon  the  estate  have  been  worked 
•;..  -  '  '!•  ns,  instead  of  being  <  u1  down  as  always  haj)pens  in 
the  ordinary  mtKlern  suburb.  The  references  on  tlic  plan 
shr>w  that  everything  has  been  i)rovi(l( d  for  in  the  way  of 
quiet  rest,  healthy  recreation,  and  the  public  institutions 
necessary  to  the  rational  desires  of  such  a  community.  10  or 
12  acres  out  of  the  120,  have  been  reserved  as  open  spaces. 
The  houses  arc  so  plared  or  designed  that  the  main  living- 
rooms  of  the  house  get  a  sunny  aspect,  and  when  this  cannot 
l>c  otherwise  attained,  the  living-rooms  are  put  at  w hat  would 
rjrdinarily  be  the  bac  k  of  the  house. 

Tiif:  I'Ai.l.iNfiS  l*Ai<K  (lAKiiKN  Siiu  KH,  near  \V'oIverhami)t()n, 
has  not  been  favoured  by  any  special  legislation,  but  ii  has 
iK-en  f<  'in  coming  under  the  jurisdirtion  of  a  sympa- 
thetic.  ^..siblclocftl  authority.  They  Imv*  rernL'ni  .ed  ih  - 
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great  economic  benefits  to  be  obtained  for  their  constituents, 
by  the  public-spirited  and  business-hke  policy  of  meeting  the 
landowner,  Sir  Richard  Paget,  half  way  in  the  give-and-take 
spirit  that  he  has  adopted  towards  the  community  and  its 
representatives. 

The  estate  consists  of  400  acres  laid  out  as  a  whole, 
with  wide  main  roads  where  they  are  required  for  through 
traffic,  and  narrower  side  streets  for  ordinary  traffic.  There 
is  a  fine  central  feature  to  lend  dignity  to  the  suburb,  and 
inspire  those  feelings  of  local  patriotism  without  which  good 
government  is  impossible.  Open  spaces  are  preserved  where 
they  are  of  most  value  to  the  people — namely,  in  close 
proximity  to  their  homes. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  modern  times  is  the  provision 
of  playgrounds  for  the  children,  which  shall  be  so  near  to 
their  homes  that  they  will  not  have  to  cross  busy  streets.  A 
considerable  portion  of  these  open  spaces  are  located  on  back 
land,  thereby  avoiding  the  waste  of  valuable  frontage.  The 
open  spaces  on  this  estate  would  have  cost  an  impossible  sum 
unless  they  had  been  planned  out  beforehand,  and  in  the  long 
run  this  cost  would  have  fallen  on  the  tenants  of  the  houses. 

Plan  B  shows  on  a  larger  scale  the  arrangement  of  a 
triangular  piece  of  land  abutting  on  the  Cannock  Road.  Two 
interesting  features  of  this  plan  are  the  location  of  the  play- 
ground and  allotments  away  from  the  main  roads,  and  the 
narrow  inexpensive  pathways  leading  to  the  houses.  These 
provide  all  the  means  of  access  that  are  required,  and  do  not 
unnecessarily  increase  the  rents  of  the  houses.  The  dreary 
deserts  of  macadam  in  our  modern  suburbs  are  more  often 
than  not  far  wider  than  is  necessary  for  the  traffic  that  goes 
along  them,  and  the  payment  of  interest  on  this  extravagant 
expenditure  falls  on  the  tenants  of  the  houses. 

The  Fallings  Park  scheme  is  unique  among  what  are  known 
as  Garden  City  and  Garden  Suburb  movements,  in  that  it  is 
not  promoted  by  a  Local  Authority  or  society  of  public  utility, 
nor  did  the  promoter  have  to  buy  land  for  the  purpose. 

The  landowner  saw  that  in  the  long  run  he  would  get  a 
better  investment  by  having  his  estate  properly  planned,  and 
getting  decent  property  erected  on  it.  By  the  exercise  of 
foresight,  he  will  be  able  to  provide  all  the  amenities  essential 
to  a  healthy  happy  community,  at  a  low  cost.  He  will  be  able 
to  choose  his  tenants,  and  therefore  get  good  ones.  The  Local 
Authority,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  that  it  was  well  worth  their 
while,  in  the  interests  of  the  community,  to  meet  Sir  Richard 
Paget  in  the  cost  of  estate  development,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  his  far-sighted  policy.  If  Sir  Richard  Paget 
had  held  up  his  land,  as  so  many  do,  until  he  could  secure  a 
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hill  prirc  per  :uTe,  hv  mii^ht,  bv  waiting,  have  ^(^t  his  price; 
but  meanwhile  interest  on  the  \ahie  (^t  liis  land  wduld  have 
been  piUni^  up  atjainst  him,  and  it  is  doulitlul  wluther  he 
would  in  the  end  have  been  so  well  ott  as  he  will  e\entuallv  be 
under  this  S(^hcme.  He  has  j^ rasped  two  business  j>rin(i|)les 
on  whieh  so  many  eoneerns  have  been  built  uj)  :  — 

1.  *'  Small  profits  and  (|uiek  returns." 

2.  *'  Always  maintain  j^ood  (juality." 

The  Loeal  Authority  on  the  other  hand,  have  seen  that  the 
supervision  of  estate  development  is  a  business  question. 

Some  complaints  ha\e  been  made  that  Sir  Ri' hard  l*aq;et 
has  been  treated  too  leniently  by  the  Local  .\uthoritv  con- 
cerned, and  a  fear  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  state  of  affairs 
that  would  come  to  pass  if  all  builders  of  small  house  property 
were  treated  as  he  has  been.  There  need  not  be  the  slij^htest 
fear  on  this  score.  It  w  ill  be  quite  sale  under  Town  Planning- 
legislation  to  allow  Local  Authorities  to  make  concessions  to 
landowners  gi\ing  such  advantai^es.  'J'he  land  speculator  and 
the  jerry-builder  will  not  touch  this  sort  of  business.  It  is 
steady,  safe  business,  showing  a  permanent  return,  whi(  h  is 
just  what  they  do  not  want.  They  want  a  gambli'  at  the 
expense  of  the  lives  and  strength  of  the  people. 

There  are  many  who  think  that  nothing  serious  (an  be 
effected  towards  the  solution  of  the  Housing  problem  without 
municipal  land  purchase.  I  ha\c  strong  leanings  mvself 
towards  land  purchase,  and  shall  disc  uss  this  question  in 
another  chapter;  but  at  the  best,  municipal  land  purchase 
must  be  a  very  slow  process,  and  meanwhile  unhealthy 
suburbs  rapidly  increase.  If  this  can  be  prevented  by  the 
co-operation  of  landowners  and  Local  Authorities  in  the  pro- 
motion of  schemes  like  I*'allings  Park,  then  surely  practical 
men  should  accept  such  help  and  be  thankful.  1  haxc  already 
expressed  a  strong  opinion  in  fa\()ur  of  nuniic  ipal  land 
purchase,  but  much  can  be  done  before  having  recourse  to 
such  a  policy.  If  landowners  all  over  the  country  come 
forward  with  their  help,  land  purchase  mav  not  be  nee  essary. 

The  example  of  Sir  Kic  hard  Paget  has  already  taken  effect. 
Three  or  four  other  landowners  in  various  j)arts  of  the  country 
are  consich-ring  how  to  develop  their  land  for  building  without 
destroying  the  amenities  of  the-  district.  Some  of  these  are 
only  small  properties,  but  the  fact  that  Mr.  Tliomas  Adams, 
of  Wolverhamptcin,  an  ex|)erl  on  this  fjuestion,  is  being  asked 
to  assist  in  laying  out  these  properties,  shows  the  progress 
which  this  idea  is  already  making  with  ICnglish  landown<TS. 

So'  iai  reform<rs  have  a  stiff  light  before  them  in  contending 
against  the  evils  of  overcrowding  and  insanitation.  In  this 
fight  they  can  have  no  more  useful  allies  than  the  landowners. 
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\Vc  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  conflict,  but  there  is 
fair  hope  that  landowners  begin  to  see  what  opportunities  lie 
before  them,  and  that  by  the  adoption  of  Town  Planning  they 
may  confer  a  great  boon  on  the  community  without  loss  to 
themselves. 

A  short  description  of  one  of  these  properties  will  not  be  out 
of  place  : — 

CoRVXDOX. — {The  Garden  Village  at  Peterston-Super-Ely). 
— A  scheme  proposed  to  be  carried  out  by  John  Cory,  Esq., 
J. P.,  D.L.,  of  Duffryn  St.  Nicholas. 

The  present  scheme  does  not  involve  the  establishment  of 
a  new  industrial  town,  such  as  is  now  being  realised  at  Letch- 
worth.  The  aims  of  the  promoters  of  Coryndon  are  to  provide 
a  model  village  at  an  accessible  distance  from  Cardiff,  where 
all  the  advantages  of  town  and  country  life  can  be  obtained. 

Situation. — The  site  chosen  is  on  the  sloping  ground 
forming  part  of  the  Duffryn  St.  Nicholas  Estate,  adjacent  to 
Peterston  Station,  seven  miles  from  Cardiff. 

The  land  nearest  the  river  will  be  laid  out  for  parks  and 
allotments,  and  as  far  as  possible,  buildings  will  not  be  per- 
mitted on  a  lower  level  than  twenty  feet  above  the  River  Ely. 
The  estate  is  situated  in  the  rural  district  of  Llandaff  and 
Dinas-Powis,  and  is  subject  to  its  sanitary  regulations  and 
bye-laws.  The  population  of  the  district  has  largely  increased 
in  recent  years,  and  there  seems  every  prospect  of  still  more 
rapid  growth  in  the  future. 

Area. — It  is  proposed  to  set  aside  an  area  of  about  275 
acres  for  the  scheme;  of  this  about  150  acres  will  be  for 
building  development,  60  acres  for  golf  course  and  playing 
field,  and  65  acres  for  allotments  and  small  holdings.  The 
building  area  will  accommodate  about  1,000  houses,  and 
provide  for  a  population  of  between  4,500  and  5,000  people. 

Raihvay  Facilities. — There  is  a  good  service  of  trains  to 
Peterston  Station,  which  adjoins  the  estate,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  the  G.W.R.  Company  will  considerably  improve  this 
service  as  soon  as  there  is  any  sign  of  development.  The 
present  third  class  season  ticket  costs  ^.^  i6s.  per  annum, 
but  an  effort  will  be  made  to  get  this  reduced  to  £^.  The 
first  class  season  is  p£^g  19s.  6d.,  and  the  second  class  ;£,'/  i6s. 
The  plan  is  so  arranged  that  the  road  from  Peterston 
Station  will  lead  straight  to  the  centre  of  the  village.  The 
existing  road  is  slightly  curved,  and  will  require  to  be 
diverted  to  secure  a  straight  line,  as  well  as  slightly  raised 
and  widened,  A  new  bridge  will  be  constructed,  as  soon  as 
possible,  across  the  River  Ely,  leading  from  this  road  to  the 
Main  Avenue,  which  will  be  100  feet  wide,  and  will  form  the 
principal  artery  of  the  village.     The  avenue  will  be  set  out 
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with  Irt'fs  and  grass  mariiiiis,  and  only  about  onc-fillli  of  the 
widlli  will  be  laid  down  with  macadam.  The  public  buildint^s 
will  centre  round  the  upper  part  of  this  thoroui^hfare,  includ- 
ini:^  a  Church,  Chaj)el,  \'illage  Institute,  Inn,  etc.  Tlu; 
Church  will  lill  up  the  vista  at  its  southern  end.  From  this 
avenue  the  three  principal  crescents  will  run  in  semi-circular 
form  towards  the  Rixer  Ely.  Sites  for  all  classes  of  houses 
will  be  provided  along  the  two  crescents  which  will  be  the  iirst 
to  be  developed.  A  third  crescent  will  afterwards  be  created 
further  south.  The  three  crescents  are  indicated  on  the  plan 
as  Pwllymyn  Crescent,  Cory  Crescent,  and  Duflryn  Crescent. 

Class  of  Houses. — Provision  will  be  made  for  all  classes  of 
houses  ranging  in  price  from  ;£,i5o  to  ;/'i,ooo  or  more  with 
rentals  of  5s.  per  week  upwards. 

Rates. — Rates  in  Peterston  are  much  lower  than  in  Cardiff. 
It  will  be  possible  therefore  to  show  a  considerable  saving  to 
intending  tenants  of  a  comparatively  small  house  in  the 
matter  of  rates,  representing  from  ;£,5  to  ;£,6  a  year  to  the 
tenant.  Apart  from  other  economies  and  advantages  it  will 
thus  be  seen  that  cost  of  the  railway  journey  will  be  met  from 
the  saving  in  rates  alone. 

Groutid  Rent. — The  ground  rent  w  ill  be  calculated  on  the 
low  basis  of  charging  only  about  ;^^50  for  the  land.  Any 
addition  to  this  will  be  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  to  cover 
cost  of  public  services  and  roads.  [hv  fust  sites  will  pro- 
bably be  let  at  from  ;£,i2  to  ;£,i5  i)er  acre,  representing  ;^'i 
to  j^.2  each  for  the  smaller  4iouses — or  about  (kI.  per  week  for 
one-tenth  of  an  acre  of  ground,  i.e.,  480  square  yards.  This 
ground  rent  will  cover  the  cost  of  land,  roads,  sewers,  laying 
out  and  provision  of  parks,  capital  charges  for  other  public 
services,  etc. 

Allotments  and  Small  Holdings. — Kvery  encouragement 
will  be  given  to  the  creation  of  allotments  and  small  holdings 
cm  the  outer  fringes  of  the  estate  and  any  low-lying  lands 
adjciining  the  river  to  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
prop<Jsed  to  keep  building  operations,  as  lar  as  possible, 
above  the  90-feet  contour  so  as  to  secure  a  healthy  and 
bracing  elevation,  and  the  land  beneath  this  altitude  will  be 
set  aside  for  intensive  culture  and  recreation. 

Preservation  of  Kxistinf^  Features  and  Open  .Spaces. — 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  preserve  the  timber  now  growing 
upcjn  the  estate,  and  as  much  as  possible  will  be  m.'ide  of  the 
existing*  features.  Trees  will  also  be  planted  along  the  new 
roads,  and  grass  margins  provided  whc-re  possible. 

Open  spares  will  be  reserved  for  |)ublic  buildings  such  as 
Schools,  \'illage  Hall,  Gymnasium,  \'illage  Inn,  Church, 
Reading  Room,  and  Lecture  Hall,  etc.     It  is  not  proposed  to 
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allow  any  licensed  premises  on  the  estate,  but  beyond  this 
restriction  the  management  of  the  village  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  residents.  Such  questions  as  the  provision  of  Churches, 
Chapels,  etc.,  will  be  determined  by  the  people  of  the  village. 
The  parks  and  open  spaces  will  be  laid  out  by  Mr.  Cory,  and 
no  direct  charge  will  be  made  for  these,  as  it  is  hoped  that  the 
cost  of  laying  out  the  parks,  etc.,  and  of  making  the  roads 
and  sewers,  will  be  met  by  the  ground  rents. 

Financial  Assistance,  etc. — A  scheme  is  being  prepared  to 
enable  individuals  who  desire  to  erect  their  own  houses,  but 
who  have  not  the  capital  for  the  purpose,  by  which  70  to  85 
per  cent,  of  the  money  required  to  build  a  house  will  be 
provided  at  a  reasonable  interest.  By  this  means  any 
individuals  having  ^^^30  or  ;^40  can  erect  his  own  house  and 
obtain  the  balance  on  loan  at  4  per  cent.,  to  be  repaid  over  a 
period  of  ten  or  twenty  years.  All  classes  will  be  provided 
for,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  plan  permits  of  the  erection 
of  large  and  small  houses  either  in  different  parts  of  the 
estate,  or  together. 

Some  of  the  higher  and  more  isolated  sites  are  excellently 
adapted  for  the  erection  of  large  detached  villas.  The  size  of 
the  plots  will  vary  from  one-twelfth  of  an  acre  to  an  acre, 
except  in  the  small  holdings  area,  where  larger  plots  will  be 
provided.  The  land  will  be  let  on  leases  of  ninety-nine  years 
at  low  rents,  and  provision  will  be  made  for  renewal  of  leases 
at  the  end  of  this  term  subject  to  certain  conditions,  so  that 
the  leases  will  practically  be  continuous. 

The  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  was  freed  from  hampering 
bye-laws  by  special  Act  of  Parliament. 

Plan  C  shows  the  latest  proposals  for  dealing  with  the  240 
acres  reserved  for  housing.  For  this  plan  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Raymond  L^nwin,  who  informs  me  that  they  are  con- 
tinually altering  their  proposals  in  detail,  and  improving  upon 
their  original  ideas  as  to  how  best  to  deal  with  each  part. 
Experience  and  study  show  them  how  to  reduce  capital 
expenditure,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  general  result 
from  both  the  artistic  and  hygienic  points  of  view.  This 
experience  illustrates  the  necessity  for  elasticity  in  town 
plans. 

Negotiations  are  now  in  process  to  arrange  a  certain 
amount  of  Town  Planning  conjointly  with  the  neighbouring 
owner.  If  these  negotiations  are  successful,  the  roads  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  estate  will  be  affected. 

Another  interesting  feature  in  this  Hampstead  scheme  is 
the  handing  over  to  the  public  of  80  acres,  out  of  320,  to  be 
added  to  Hampstead  Heath,  purchased  by  the  joint  action  of 
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private  ijcnerosity  and  the  municipal  authorities,  inspired,  of 
eourse,  bv  Mrs.  Harnett,  the  fairy  godmother  of  Ilampstead 
Garden  Suburb. 

This  was  a  i^enerous  thinij  to  do,  antl  all  the  more  useful 
because  business  methods  were  not  fori^otten.  Generosity 
governed  by  sound  business  principles  is  ten  thousand  times 
more  helpful  than  tlu)uqhtless  charity,  no  matter  how  kind- 
hearted.  The  business  side  of  this  transaction  was  that  a 
strip  of  land  all  round  the  open  space  was  reserved  by  the 
suburb  trust  for  buildiiii;  purposes.  This  strij)  will  provide 
valuable  building  sites  for  well-to-do  people,  who  will 
undoubtedly  be  pleased  to  pay  a  good  hgurc  for  situations 
that  can  never  be  spoiled  owing  to  the  permanent  open  space 
in  front  of  them.  The  return  from  these  valuable  building 
sites  must  prove  of  great  financial  assistance  to  the  rest  of 
the  scheme. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  plan  that  small  open  spaces  and 
playgrounds  have  been  dotted  about  all  over  the  suburb,  and 
no  money  is  being  wasted  on  unnecessarily  expensive 
roadways.  These  essentials  to  Town  Planning  have  been  so 
often  referred  to  that  I  need  not  emphasise  them  further 
than  here. 

This  great  scheme  is  due  to  the  genius  and  energy  of 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Barnett,  of  Toynbee  Hall,  Whitechapel.  Many 
others  have  helped  in  the  nork — some  in  big  positions — 
many  in  small ;  but  it  was  Mrs.  Barnett  who  had  the  lirst 
inspiration,  who  enlisted  the  interest  of  those  whose  help  was 
essential  to  success  and  who  by  steadfast  faith  and  splendid 
enthusiasm  carried  to  a  successful  issue  the  first  example  of 
Town  Planning  in  this  country  that  observes  the  economic 
requirements  of  the  Housing  problem,  as  well  as  the  hygienic 
and  artistic  ideals. 

This  scheme  is  in  no  sense  a  purely  local  matter,  benefiting 
only  the  people  who  are  housed  in  this  parti(  ular  suburh.  It 
is  of  great  national  importance,  because  it  is  fouiuhd  on 
sound  business  principles;  and  until  the  Housing  problem  is 
dealt  with  on  these  lines  it  will  never  be  solved.  Housing 
r<  formers,  to  be  successful,  must  have  the  sense  to  avoid 
unnecessary  expenditure,  while  cherishing  a  feeling  for  the 
*-'  luties  of  riature,  appr<<iation  of  the  importatu  c  to  health  of 
a  iil>eral  supply  of  light  and  air,  and  symj)athy  witli  tin-  sot  ial 
needs  and  desires  of  human  beings. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  speech  by  th<  Right  lion. 
.Alfred  Lyttclton  are  instructive  and  impressive  :  — 

"  The   growth   of   our   great    cities   present    the   most 
formidable  and  the  most  pressing  problem  to  all  those 
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who  wish  for  the  welfare  of  our  race.  It  is  to  this 
problem  that  this  company  has  addressed  itself,  and  I 
think  we  are  able  to  put  through  the  plans  we  have  in 
view. 

'*  We  wish  in  the  first  place  to  have  pretty  and  whole- 
some dwellings,  with  gardens  and  open  spaces  at  hand. 

**  We  wish  in  the  next  place  to  have  an  orderly  and 
well-designed  plan  of  the  estate  so  that  each  house  may 
be  placed  with  a  regard  to  every  other  house. 

"  We  wish  to  make  the  life  of  the  Hampstead  Suburb 
a  life  in  which  men  shall  have  understanding  of  each 
other,  in  which  the  poor  shall  teach  the  rich,  and  in 
which  the  rich,  let  us  hope,  shall  help  the  poor  to  help 
themselves. 

"  I  should  like  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  good 
feeling  and  co-operation  which  we  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Hendon  Local  Authority,  in  whose  district 
this  estate  is  situated." 

These  extracts  give  a  clear  and  concise  explanation  of  the 
main  objects  of  the  Hampstead  and  other  garden  suburb 
schemes,  and  especially  important  is  the  help  given  by  the 
Local  Authority.  W^ithout  co-operation  betwxen  landowners 
and  Local  Authorities,  success  in  this  Town  Planning 
movement  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

I  am  fortunately  able,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mrs. 
Barnett,  to  reproduce  some  illustrations  which  draw  attention 
in  a  most  striking  manner  to  many  of  the  evils  we  are  all 
trying  to  put  an  end  to. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
of  February,  1905,  Mrs.  Barnett  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  however  excellent  in  intention  Part  III.  of  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  may  be,  enabling  Local 
Authorities  to  purchase  land  outside  their  town  boundaries 
for  the  purpose  of  "  increasing  the  number  of  workmen's 
dwellings,"  it  has  in  practice  the  great  disadvantage  of 
limiting  a  neighbourhood  entirely  to  persons  of  one  social 
class.  She  refers  to  a  London  suburb  where,  with  a  population 
of  63,000,  there  are  only  123  houses  with  a  rental  that  exceeds 
p£<5o  a  year.  Rates  are  very  high  in  these  working-class 
districts  as  compared  with  rates  in  richer  neighbourhoods. 
We  all  know  how  well-to-do  people  leave  a  neighbourhood 
when  small  houses  are  erected  near  them  on  the  ordinary 
jerry-building  lines.  This  is  contrary  to  the  feeling  of  the 
British  Constitution,  which  presupposes  that  there  is  in  every 
district  a  leisured  and  cultivated  class  able  to  give  time  and 
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thoui;ht  to  municipal  and  otlicr  public  duties;  and  when  sui  h 
a  class  is  absent  the  community  suiters  both  financially  and 
ethically. 

\\'orkinj,^-class  districts  arc  unfortunately  lainiliar  to  all  of 
us,  where  there  are  no  j^ardens,  no  trees,  no  open  spaces,  and 
no  children's  playijrounds,  and  w  lure  the  houses  ari>  l)uilt 
fifty  or  sixty  to  the  acre, 

I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Inwin  for  permission  to 
publish  plans  of  cottages  built  on  this  estate  1)\  Hanipslcad 
Tenants  Ltd. 

Our  next  and  last  example  of  the  economies  to  be  elfected 
by  wise  Town  Planning  is  Hakhokm-:  Tknants  Limukd, 
Birmingham. 

I'art  of  the  land  slioun  on  Plan  U  had  been  laid  out  w  illi 
roads  and  cross  roads  in  the  usual  style,  entailing  very  heavy 
expense  in  estate  development,  and  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  far  too  many  houses  per  acre. 

That  scheme  fell  through  for  reasons  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  explain  now,  and  the  land  e^ame  int(j  tlu^  hands  of 
Harb(jrne  Tenants  Ltd.,  who  decided  to  deal  with  it  on  iIk; 
combined  principles  of  Town  Planning  of  the  land  and 
co-partnership  in  the  building  of  the  houses. 

The  first  step  was  to  secure  an  ojjtion  on  some  adjoining 
land  in  order  to  complete  the  scheme.  The  architects  then 
had  a  survey  made  showing  the  position  of  all  existing  trees, 
with  a  view  to  preserving  them  as  far  as  possible,  instead  of 
ruthlessly  cutting  them  all  down  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
practice. 

Several  experienced  people  took  for  granted  that  the  pool 
on  the  left  of  Ravenhurst  Road  would  be  filled  in  by  tipping, 
so  as  to  make  rcjom  for  more  houses.  We  thought  it  better 
from  every  point  of  view  to  preserve  this  beauty  spot  as  part 
of  a  park  leading  up  to  our  central  feature — the  institute  and 
shops. 

The  next  question  to  be  considered  was  how  to  apj)r()aeh 
the  houses  to  be  built  with  the  least  possible  exf)ense  in  road 
making,  etc.  In  this  respect  we  were  more  fortunate  than 
some,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  main  road  was  required  for 
through  tranic.  Parkhill  Road,  Wentworth  Road,  and 
I^irdswood  Road  f)rovide  thcr  means  of  communication  from 
east  to  west,  and  Ravenhurst  Road,  when  it  is  widened,  will 
provide  communication  between  north  and  south.  I  he  trallic 
>t'<ng  our  roads  will  therefore  be  of  a  light  nature,  necessi- 
i.ihfig  no  more  than  i6  fj-et  roadways.  \\  hije  observing  the 
economic  idea  of  Town  Planning,  wc  have  not  forgotten  the 
hygienic  and  artistic  ideas.  We  save  money  on  road  making, 
which  means  lower  rents  for  our  tenants,  and  wc  give  72  feet 
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between  the  houses,  as  against  50  feet  required  by  the 
bye-laws.  Our  parks,  open  spaces,  playgrounds  and  allot- 
ments have  been,  as  far  as  possible,  located  on  back  land,  in 
order  that  valuable  frontages  shall  not  be  wasted. 

The  circular  green  towards  the  west  end  of  the  estate  is  an 
instructive  example  of  the  economy  to  be  effected  by  Town 
Planning.  If  we  had  been  allowed  by  the  bye-laws  to  put 
narrow  roadways  or  pathways  round  this  green,  in  the  manner 
originally  planned,  which  would  have  been  quite  sufficient 
approach  to  the  houses,  the  return  earned  on  our  expenditure 
would  have  been  actually  greater  than  if  we  had  no  green  at 
all  and  had  placed  our  houses  on  the  road.  We  should  have 
been  able  by  this  arrangement  to  get  rather  more  houses  for 
a  given  amount  of  road  making ;  and  as  the  capital  invested 
is  restricted  to  4  per  cent,  interest,  our  tenants  would  have 
reaped  the  benefit  in  lower  rents.  It  would  be  a  distinct  loss 
to  the  general  effect  from  both  the  hygienic  and  artistic  points 
of  view,  if  this  green  were  to  be  done  away  with  and  the 
houses  placed  straight  along  the  road,  which  means  that  our 
tenants  will  be  forced  by  the  bye-laws  to  pay  extra  rent  for  an 
inferior  house. 

The  average  number  of  houses  per  acre  on  the  whole  estate 
is  just  under  ten,  and  about  ten  acres  of  land  out  of  fifty-three 
have  been  reserved  as  open  spaces,  playgrounds,  and 
allotments. 

Another  important  object  of  town  planners  is  to  prevent 
one  man's  land  being  injured  by  the  manner  in  which 
neighbouring  land  is  laid  out.  On  this  estate  we  have  had 
an  instructive  example  of  how  this  mutual  injury,  which  so 
often  happens  under  present  conditions,  can  be  prevented  by 
mutual  co-operation,  and  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  both 
the  parties  concerned. 

When  our  plans  were  nearly  completed  it  was  found  that 
in  one  part  of  our  estate  a  small  piece  of  land  belonging  to 
someone  else  was  required  in  order  to  make  the  whole  scheme 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  The  owner  was  approached,  and 
by  a  process  of  mutual  give  and  take,  both  parties  were 
benefited. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  scheme — as  also  of  the 
Fallings  Park  and  Hampstead  schemes,  is  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  co-partnership  in  the  ownership  of  the  houses. 
The  methods  by  which  this  is  carried  out  will  be  fully  described 
in  a  later  chapter. 

The  promoters  of  Harborne  Tenants  Ltd.  intend  to  get  a 
fair  return  on  their  investment — that  is,  4  per  cent,  or  5  per 
cent.      Herein  lies  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this 
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particular  experiment.  Those  responsible  for  raising  the 
capital  required  are  determined  to  pay  4  per  cent,  on  the  loan 
stock.  It  will  theieforc  make  no  difference  whatever  to  the 
capitalist  partners  in  the  venture  how  much  expenditure  is 
required  to  develop  the  estate ;  they  w  ill  t;et  their  interest 
whatever  happens.  Hut  it  will  make  a  great  difference  to  the 
tenant  partners  if  there  is  an  excessive  or  unnecessary 
expenditure  on  making  the  roads,  etc.  The  rents  of  the 
houses  erected  \\  ill  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  expenditure 
involved.  It  will  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  see  ho\v 
the  experiment  works  out.  If  it  is  shown,  as  I  am  sure  it  can 
be,  that  in  the  long  run  the  development  of  land  on  Town 
Planning  lines  pays  the  landow  ner,  as  well  as,  or  better,  than 
the  present  haphazard  extravagant  fashion,  then  we  may 
hope  that  some  day  land  speculation  and  jerry  building  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Since  the  above  was  written  an  article  has  appeared  in 
"  The  Survey  "  of  New  \'ork,  which  will  be  found  in 
.\ppendix  C  2. 

The  latest  society  to  be  started  is  IIf:kf.ford  Co-opf.rativr 
Housing  Ltd.  (inaugurated  January,  1909),  which  is  managed 
on  lines  very  similar  to  those  above  described.  In  one  most 
important  respect  this  society  has  an  exceptional  advantage, 
for  the  Corporation  of  Hereford  has  bought  the  land  and 
is  developing  it — that  is,  (^onstru(  ting  roads  and  sewers 
on  the  Town  Planning  lines  described  above.  The  rent 
charged  to  the  Co-operative  Housing  Society,  although 
putting  no  burden  on  the  ratepayers  of  Hereford,  is  nevcrlhc- 
Icss  very  moderate,  owing  to  the  low  price  paid  for  the  land, 
and  the  savings  effected  in  road  and  sewer  construe  f ion. 

This  scheme  is  in  many  ways  the  most  instructive  and 
inspiring  experiment  that  has  yet  been  made  towards  complete 
co-operation  between  all  those  engaged  in  the  provision  aiul 
supervision  of  housing  a<'commo(lation  for  the  people. 

One  of  the  great  dilKu  ulties  that  these  co-operative  housing 
societies  have  to  face  is  the  raising  of  suflicient  working 
capital.  The  action  of  the  Hereford  Corporation  has  very 
greatly  assisted  the  Her<ford  so*  icty  in  this  irnjjortant  respect. 
Another  way  in  which  the  Hereford  Corporation  has  helped 
not  only  the  kxral  society,  but  also  housing  reformr-rs  all  over 
Kngland,  is  by  itself  adopting  the  j)olicy  of  common  sense 
estate  development  on  economical  Town  Planning  lines. 
This  admirable  example  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  before  long  be 
followed  by  other  Local  Authorities,  because  until  L(jcal 
Authorities  get  out  of  the  "  byc-Iaw  rut  **  working  men  will 
not   get  satisfactory  housing  acrommodalion   at   reasonable 
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rents.  The  present  cast-iron  bye-law  system  results  in 
considerably  increasing  the  rents  of  small  houses,  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  the  tenants  what  they  do  not  want,  indeed 
would  rather  be  without. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  co-partnership  garden  suburbs, 
like  all  new  things,  have  incurred  criticism,  more  especially 
from  the  creators  of  the  ordinary  bye-law  suburb,  with  whose 
business  they  are  already  interfering.  These  gentlemen  are 
not  satisfied  with  a  safe  4  per  cent.  ;  they  want  a  great  deal 
more,  and  are  therefore  doing  their  best  to  discredit 
co-partnership  housing  in  the  public  mind.  One  writer  in  a 
Birmingham  paper  recently  asserted  that  Harborne  Tenants 
had  not  touched  the  fringe  of  the  real  housing  problem ;  his 
complaint  was  that  the  poorest  of  the  poor  had  not  been 
provided  for.  The  fringe  of  the  problem  has  been  touched  by 
Harborne  Tenants,  and  it  is  this  work  on  the  fringe  of  the 
slum  problem  which  is  more  likely  than  anything  else  to 
bring  about  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  housing  problem,  by 
providing  cheerful,  healthy  houses  on  the  outskirts  of  big 
towns  at  reasonable  rents. 

The  complete  success  of  this  policy  depends  upon  an 
efficient  tramway  system.  Given  good  houses  on  the  outskirts 
of  large  towns  at  reasonable  rents,  and  quick,  cheap  trams 
from  the  centre  to  the  outskirts,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
those  who  now  live  in  congested  districts  can  move  outside 
where  land  is  cheaper  and  the  air  fresher.  That  means  that 
for  many  working  men  the  town  will  be  brought  to  the  country 
and  the  country  to  the  town.  How  to  deal  with  those  who 
remain  in  the  slums  is  too  long  a  story  to  go  into  now,  but 
by  removing  large  numbers  from  congested  city  districts 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  more  room  for  those  who  are  left 
behind. 

The  right  policy  is  to  aim  upwards,  not  downwards.  The 
levelling-up  process  may  possibly  take  longer  than  the  policy 
referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  of  providing 
houses  at  low  rentals  in  order  to  meet  low  wages,  but 
permanent  success  in  the  solution  of  the  housing  problem  is 
only  to  be  achieved  by  those  who  are  patient ;  those  who  are 
wise  enough  to  hasten  slowly.  The  housing  problem  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  building  houses — it  is  also  a  question  of 
building  up  character. 

Co-partnership  housing,  which  is  founded  on  two  great 
principles,  association  and  self-help,  will,  if  combined  with 
common-sense  estate  development,  do  more  than  provide 
better  housing  conditions  at  reasonable  rents  :  it  will  make 
for  better  men  and  women^  for  healthier  and  happier  children. 
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The  ihildrvn  of  to-day  arc  the  citizens  of  lo-inoirow ,  and 
nolhinij  is  of  i^rcatcr  national  importance  than  that  our  future 
citizens  should  jjrow  up  in  heahhy  enxironnuiit  witli  iNcry 
opportunity   for  sensible   recreation. 

In  Appendix  1)  5  will  be  found  an  al)stract  of  the  lease,  and 
other  particulars,  concerniiii^  the  Ilenfortl   Ilousino  scheme. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


OBJECTIONS    TO    TOWN    PLANNING,    AND    THE    ANSWERS 


HE  policy  of  Town  Planning  is  so  new  to 
this  country  and  has  been  received  with 
such  general  approbation  and  applause 
wherever  it  has  been  properly  explained, 
that  this  chapter  of  objections,  and  the 
answers  thereto,  should  be  a  very  short 
one.  A  new  policy,  however,  demands 
the  most  careful  criticism  from  practical 
and  experienced  men.  It  is  only  thus  we  can  judge  whether 
it  is  likely  to  prove  a  sound  business  proposition  for  those 
who  provide  the  houses  as  well  as  for  those  who  live  in  them. 
It  is,  after  all,  the  great  bulk  of  our  population  who  live  in 
houses  let  at  weekly  rents,  and  it  must  be  most  important 
from  the  national  point  of  view  that  this  class  shall  be  housed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  them  a  fair  chance  of  living  healthy, 
hopeful  lives.  At  the  same  time,  this  cannot  be  done  on 
philanthropic  or  charitable  lines.  The  provision  of  housing 
must  be  a  self-supporting  undertaking. 

I  have,  time  after  time,  been  astonished  at  the  amount  of 
approval,  often  quite  spontaneous,  that  has  been  expressed 
by  leading  lawyers  and  surveyors.  They,  as  a  body,  have  to 
consider  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  clients,  and 
English  business  men  are  generally  recognised  as  being  slow 
and  cautious  in  their  methods.  This  approval  is  of  good 
augury. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  managed  at  public  meetings  and 
in  private  conversations,  to  get  together  a  fairly  long  list  of 
objections  to  Town  Planning,  which  shall  now  be  dealt  with 
seriatim  : — 

I.  "  Too  late  "  is  perhaps  the  most  usual  criticism;  it  is 
certainly  the  weakest.  So  far  as  existing  towns  are 
concerned,  it  is  very  difficult  and  expensive,  although  by  no 
means  impossible,  to  apply  the  principles  of  Town  Planning, 
but  the  rapid  extension  of  most  large  towns  makes  the  time 
very  opportune  for  dealing  with  our  suburbs. 
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With  patience  and  perseverance,  Town  Planning  could 
eifect  great  improvements  in  what  already  exists  by  drawing 
up  a  general  plan  of  the  alterations  required,  and  obliging  all 
future  demolition  and  building  to  conform  to  it.  This  would 
entail  many  years  of  careful  work,  but  would  bring  its  own 
reward  in  time. 

No  doubt  it  was  the  croakers  saying  "  too  late  "  who 
prevented  the  execution  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  great  town 
plan  for  London,  made  in  1668  after  the  great  fire.  This 
was  the  great  chance  which  came  to  London  for  creating 
grand  thoroughfares — a  chance  which  improved  means  of 
communication  are  now  giving  in  a  different  way  to  our 
provincial  towns.  The  missing  of  that  great  opportunity 
more  than  200  years  ago  has  cost  Londoners  collectively 
untold  health  and  wealth  and  time.  This  wanton  waste  has 
become  so  familiar,  that  we  are  only  slowly  realising  that  it 
is  entirely  unnecessary,  and  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Foresight  and  courage  might  have  prevented  a  great  deal 
of  the  extravagant  congestion  of  traffic  from  which  London 
still  suffers,  in  spite  of  all  the  remedies  applied. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren's  plan  of  reconstruction  "  to  remedy 
the  deformity  and  inconveniences  of  the  old  town  "  anticipated 
many  of  the  ideas  of  present-day  town  planners.  There  were 
to  be  streets  of  three  widths.  The  Exchange  was  to  stand 
free  In  the  middle  of  a  piazza,  and  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
town,  from  which  the  sixty-feet  streets  were  to  radiate  to  all 
the  principal  parts,  the  buildings  to  be  contrived  after  the 
style  of  the  old  Roman  Forum,  with  double  porticos,  "  all 
churchyards,  gardens,  and  unnecessary  vacuities,  and  all 
trades  that  use  great  fires  or  yield  noisome  smells  to  be 
placed  out  of  the  town." 

I  do  not  suggest  that  this  plan  would  meet  all  modern 
requirements,  but  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  what  was  done, 
and  is  a  striking  example  of  a  great  opportunity  lost. 

Provincial  towns  are  fortunate  in  having  this  object  lesson 
before  their  eyes,  and  it  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  be  able  and  willing  to  profit  by  it  before  It  really  is 
too  late.      In  my  opinion  there  Is  yet  time. 

2.  Some  fear  that  Town  Planning  will  Interfere  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject. 

The  existing  model  bye-laws  already  Interfere  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  In  the  most  Irritating  manner,  which  Is 
exactly  what  all  legislators  and  administrators  should  strive 
to  avoid. 

The  present  building  bye-laws  : — 

(a)  Harass    landowners    on    details,    without    giving 
Local  Authorities  any  general  control. 
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(b)  Thfv  hamlicap  and  hamper  honest  builders,  and 
do  not  stop  jerry-building. 

(c)  They  not  only  do  not  prevent  overcrowd ini;  per 
acre,  thev  actuallv  incite  landowners  to  overcrowd  their 
land  in  order  to  earn  a  return  on  the  money  spent  on 
unnecessarily  expensive  estate  development. 

Town  Plannincj  powers  will  not  interfere  more,  and  should 
irritate  less.  But  in  this  connection  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
is  bv  no  means  the  only  consideration.  We  must  also 
consider  how  far  the  liberty  of  the  individual  may  prove  the 
injury  of  the  community.  Land  and  housing  speculation  has 
had  too  much  licence  in  this  direction. 

3.  Some  fear  that  land  speculation  and  jerry-building  will 
be  stopped. 

I  sincerely  hope  they  will  be.  ^Lanufacturers  are  already 
prevented  by  law  from  making  profits  out  of  unhealthy 
workshops,  and  the  legislature  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
sweating  of  individuals  at  their  work.  It  is  high  time  a  well 
considered  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  individuals  being 
sweated  in  their  homes.  This  sweating  of  the  people  in  their 
homes  is  largely  due  to  land  speculation,  which  is  really 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  land  sweating. 

4.  It  is  often  said  that  improved  means  of  communication 
and  the  taxation  of  land  values  will  solve  the  housing  problem 
without  other  assistance. 

The  taxation  of  land  values  will,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
thoughtful  Progressives,  inevitably  result  in  the  privately- 
owned  open  spaces  in  our  towns  being  largely  built  upon  in 
order  to  earn  money  with  which  to  pay  the  tax,  unless  our 
urban  and  suburban  "  lungs  "  are  protected  by  special 
legislation,  as  they  might  be  on  the  lines  advocated  in  this 
book.  Town  "  lungs  "  open  to  the  j)ublic,  are,  of  course, 
the  most  valuable,  but  land  uncovered  by  buildings,  such  as 
private  gardens,  are  of  great  value  from  the  point  of  view 
of  ventilation,  and  it  would  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  large  towns  if  these  "  private  lungs  "  were  covered 
with  buildings  in  consequence  of  a  heavy  impost  on  land 
values. 

The  opponents  of  the  taxation  of  land  values,  who  are  by  no 
means  negligible  from  the  intellectual  standpoint,  and  who 
ffar  many  dangers  and  murh  injustice  from  the  passing  of 
this  measure,  rannot  flo  brtter  than  use  all  their  influence  to 
support  Town  Planning.  By  this  means  it  would  certainly  be 
^-  to  safeguard  the  countrv  against  mrmy  of  the  dangers 
:..^.:tion  of  land  values,  and  it  might  even  turn  out  that  at 
any  rate,  so  far  as  housing  is  concerned,  the  latter  measure 
would  no  lonjfcr  be  required. 
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Those  who  put  their  faith  in  better  and  cheaper  trams  and 
trains  for  the  complete  solution  of  the  Housing  problem  must 
have  gone  about  our  modern  suburbs  with  their  eyes  shut. 
One  beautiful  country  district  after  another  has  been  utterly 
ruined  by  this  boasted  panacea.  True,  we  want  good  means 
of  communication  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  spread  the 
people  out,  but  experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  without 
Town  Planning  this  spreading  out  process  will  be  carried  out 
most  unsatisfactorily.  The  rapid  strides  made  in  recent  years 
by  those  concerned  in  the  business  of  carrying  people  about 
has  rendered  Town  Planning  a  desperately  urgent  question. 

5.  Some  irreconcilable  municipal  house  builders  say  that 
Town  Planning  cannot  increase  the  supply  of  good  cheap 
houses. 

They  revolt  at  anything  so  steady-going  and  businesslike 
as  the  proposal  we  are  considering.  Our  policy  is  broader 
and  more  far-reaching,  and  may  swallow  up  their  well- 
meaning  but  shortsighted  methods,  which  after  many  years  of 
trial  have  resulted  in  the  provision  of  a  very  few  good  houses 
for  the  poorer  classes,  and  a  great  many  neglected  slums,  with 
the  added  injury  that  in  most  cases  those  who  live  in  the  bad 
houses  have  to  help  pay  the  rents  of  those  who  live  in  the 
good  ones.  It  may  be  that  Town  Planning  will  show 
municipal  house  building  to  be  unnecessary. 

Municipal  house  builders  do  not  condemn  Town  Planning ; 
they  only  consider  it  insufficient.  But  surely  it  cannot  be  wise 
of  them  to  hinder  all  progress  on  any  line  but  their  own. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  in  Town  Planning  incompatible 
with  municipal  house  building,  and  the  latter  may  be  carried 
on  in  conjunction  with  it  if  found  desirable. 

There  is  to-day  abundant  proof  of  the  possibilities  of  Town 
Planning  in  the  direction  of  facilitating  the  erection  and 
reducing  the  cost  of  small  houses ;  and  when  with  this  is 
combined  the  policy  of  co-partnership  building  and  ownership, 
I  am  convinced  there  will  be  no  proposal  before  the  country 
that  will  do  more  to  increase  the  supply  of  good  cheap  houses. 
Town  Planning  is  to  housing  what  new  machinery  is  to 
manufacturing — it  assists  in  producing  better  houses  at  less 
cost  from  which  it  follows  that  the  supply  of  good,  cheap 
houses  will  be  increased. 

I  do  not  pretend  that,  under  this  policy,  a  7s.  6d.  house 
will  be  obtainable  at  2s.  6d.  per  week — which  Is  the 
confessed  aim  of  some  housing  experts — that  Is  not  sound 
business,  and  the  policy  Is  therefore  incapable  of  general 
application,  and  even  if  it  were  would  only  result  In  providing 
cheap  labour  for  the  capitalist.  )t  would  merely  be  a  rate  In 
aid  of  lower  wages. 
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One  uf  the  most  prominent  municipal  house  builders  has 
otten  said  that  the  housing  problem  is  all  contained  in  the 
question  of  how  to  get  lower  rents.  They  arc,  in  fact,  always 
trying  to  level  down,  whilst  I  want  to  lc\  cl  up. 

A  working  man  who  has  risen  from  a  litttr's  labourer  to 
be  a  Master  of  Arts,  puts  it  very  well.  He  says:  "  It  is 
thoroughly  unsound  to  reduce  rents  in  order  to  meet  low 
wages;  the  working  man's  best  friends  are  those  who  raise 
wages  to  meet  rents. "  This  man  is  a  devoted  worker  for  the 
social  ideal. 

6.  Some  English  critics  maintain  that  Town  Planning  tends 
to  increase  the  price  of  land  available  for  housing  purposes. 
Those  who  have  worked  out  an  actual  experiment  in 
economical  Town  Planning,  and  thereby  reduced  the  cost  of 
estate  development,  will  not  accept  this  dictum. 

Their  opinion  is  founded  on  actual  experience;  the  opinion 
of  their  critics  is  only  based  on  theory.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  exactly  what  will  happen  in  every  case,  for  so  much 
depends  upon  administration,  and  this  is  bound  to  vary  ;  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  draw  up  legislation 
on  this  subject,  so  as  to  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  the 
landowning  class,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  into  the 
market  a  plentiful  supply  of  l)uilding  land,  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Under  present  conditions,  as  already  explained  in  a  previous 
chapter,  working  men  too  often  live  upon  land  worth  anything 
from  ;{.^3,ooo  to  ;£^  15,000  an  acre.  These  prices  make  proper 
housing  impossible. 

7.  Many  careful  observers  of  local  affairs  are  afraid  that 
the  introduction  into  our  building  bye-law  system  of  the 
policy  of  give-and-take  will  increase  corruption.  Their  views 
are  founded  on  bitter  experience  of  the  past. 

Corruption  is  an  extremely  difhcull  thing  to  check  :  the 
ways  of  its  votaries  are  so  devious;  but  all  must  agree  with 
these  critics  that  local  procedure  should  afford  as  few 
temptations  as  possible.  There  is  no  reason  why  these 
proposals  should  increase  their  number.  On  the  contrary, 
if  proper  arrangements  are  made,  the  danger  should  be 
diminished.  While  it  is  important  that  the  Local  Authority 
should  have  wide  powers  in  the  detailed  administration  of 
their  district,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  not  be  supreme. 
A  twofold  check  should  be  provided.  In  the  first  place,  they 
should  have  no  power  to  grant  concessions  as  to  width  of 
road,  etc.,  without  receiving  concessions  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  houses  per  acre,  and  provision  of  open  spaces. 
In  •'  !  place,  there  should  !)e  a  right  of  api)eal  against 

th<  ,  to  the  I.f)cal  Government  Hoard.      This  would 
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protect  either  party  against  undue  pressure.  This  right  of 
appeal  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  is,  indeed,  the  crux 
of  the  situation. 

8.  Some  critics  object  to  allow  landowners  to  make  the 
metalled  part  of  roadways  no  wider  than  is  sufficient  to  meet 
the  convenience  of  the  frontagers,  for  fear  that  at  some  later 
date  the  ratepayers  may  be  called  upon  to  spend  money  on 
road-widening  in  order  to  carry  through  traffic.  This  point 
has  been  argued  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Chapter  V.  But 
it  should  be  noticed  here  that  Town  Planners  always  insist  on 
full  road  width  being  left  between  houses,  whether  metalled, 
turf,  or  forecourt.  In  the  event  of  having  to  turn  a  side 
road  into  a  main  road  at  some  later  date,  the  conversion  will 
be  easy,  and  no  large  sums  will  have  to  be  paid  for  compensa- 
tion of  demolition  of  buildings  as  at  present.  Of  course,  a 
Town  Plan  presupposes  that  reasonable  precautions  are  taken 
at  the  beginning  to  consider  the  probable  direction  of  main 
traffic. 

Another  point  to  remember  is  that  main  traffic  sometimes 
follows  a  residential  road,  and  the  consequent  expense  often 
falls  entirely  on  the  frontagers. 

This  is  hard  measure  on  them,  as  they  are  injured  rather 
than  benefited  by  the  constant  noise  and  dust,  and  therefore 
should  be  compensated  for  the  nuisance,  instead  of  being 
called  upon  to  pay  for  what  they  would  rather  be  without. 

In  the  case  of  small  house  property  on  main  streets,  it  is 
very  hard  on  the  poor  man  that  he  should  be  forced  to  live 
upon  a  noisy,  dusty  street  without  trees,  or  any  other 
amenities,  and  be  called  upon  to  pay  extra  for  the  privilege, 
whereas  the  rich  man  has  his  drive  with  trees  and  grass[, 
which  costs  him  far  less  in  proportion  to  what  he  pays. 

What  we  want  to  do  by  means  of  Town  Planning  is  to 
bring  the  living  conditions  of  the  poor  man  nearer  to  the 
living  conditions  of  the  rich  man,  and  I  hope  I  have  shown 
that  this  can  be  done,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  poor  man 
far  better  value  for  his  money. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  working  of 
our  present  system.  A  road  "j^  feet  wide  between  the  houses 
and  grass  margins  was  offered,  and  the  regulation  road, 
leaving  only  50  feet  between  the  houses  and  no  grass 
margins,  was  preferred.  Section  i  on  the  plan  overleaf  was 
actually  preferred  to  Section  2. 

Photograph  i  (p.  105)  is  a  fair  example'of  the  50  feet  type 
of  road.  Photograph  2  shows  what  those  are  aiming  at  who 
advocate  the  72  feet  width,  and  less  expense  in  road-making. 

Comment  is  needless  on  the  hygienic,  artistic,  and  economic 
characteristics  of  the  two  roads  as  originally  constructed,  but 
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some  administrators  of  our  present  system  are  afraid  that  the 
tree-planted  roads,  with  i^rass  mari^ins,  will  soon  become 
untidy,  unless  a  considerable  sum  is  spent  per  annum  on 
maintenance,  whereas  the  bye-law  roads  will  cost  much  less 
in  upkeep.  That  is  all  a  question  of  manai^ement,  and,  of 
course,  it  will  take  time  for  those  used  only  to  maintaining^ 
macadam  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  order   of 
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things,  and  it  may  cost  a  little  extra  while  those  responsible 
arc  learning  their  new  jobs.  Transition  f)eriods  are  never 
quite  easy,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  eventually  the  cost  of 
upkeep  of  the  new  roads  will  not  exceed  that  of  the  old,  whilr 
their  appearance  and  influence  will  be  infinitely  preferable. 
Then  we  shall  all  wonder  why  we  put  up  so  lont,'  and  so 
patiently  with  the  cirrary  monotonous  streets,  which  make 
our  modern  Knglish  towns  so  hideous. 
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9.  Another  objection  that  has  been  raised  to  Town  Planning 
is  that  in  Germany  it  has  resulted  in  huge  blocks  of  tenement 
buildings  being  erected  on  the  land  immediately  adjoining 
town-planned  districts.  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Stubben,  of 
Berlin,  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  this  subject,  that 
this  is  not  in  any  way  due  to  Town  Planning,  but  is  due  to 
the  very  rapid  unforeseen  developments  that  took  place  after 
the  war  of  1870,  and  to  the  fact  that  German  working  men 
are  accustomed  to  flats,  and  do  not  object  to  them  as  English- 
men fortunately  do.  He  also  informs  me  that  this  close,  high 
building  has  caused  German  town-planners  to  turn  their 
attention  to  this  evil,  and  introduce  into  their  Town  Planning 
regulations  powers  to  grade  districts,  and  restrict  the  number 
of  houses  per  acre,  with  a  view  to  introducing  the  English 
system  of  self-contained  houses,  and  providing  a  sufficient 
supply  of  light  and  air. 

This  matter  of  overcrowding  per  acre  depends  more  upon 
administration  than  legislation.  England  has  a  great  advan- 
tage over  Germany  and  other  countries  in  that  the  tenement 
system  is  little  in  vogue  compared  with  the  self-contained 
house.  Town  Planning  legislation,  wisely  administered, 
should  facilitate  the  provision  at  reasonable  rents  of  self- 
contained  houses  with  decent  surroundings. 

10.  Those  who  have  only  read  or  heard  of  the  hygienic  and 
artistic  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  Town  Planning,  are  apt 
to  look  upon  it  as  a  "  beautiful  ideal,"  but  no  use  in  practice. 
They  think  it  w  ill  not  pay  ;  and  I  admit  at  once  that  it  will  not 
pay  the  land  speculator  and  jerry-builder.  I  am  clear  that  it 
will  pay  well  the  far-sighted  man  who  wants  to  be  engaged 
in  a  safe  and  permanent  business  that  will  bring  in  a  regular 
and  reliable  income,  and  give  him  something  to  depend  upon 
when  he  is  no  longer  able  to  work. 

In  Chapter  II.  reference  was  made  to  the  complaint  that 
Sanitary  Authorities  who  enforced  Part  II.  of  the  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  inflict  great  financial  losses 
on  persons  ill  able  to  afford  them.  Local  Authorities  are  not 
responsible  for  the  insanitary  condition  of  houses,  which  in 
accordance  with  that  Act  have  to  be  made  fit  for  human 
habitation,  or  demolished. 

The  Local  Authorities  are  merely  carrying  out  the  duties 
laid  upon  them  by  Parliament,  and  no  blame  can  be  justly 
attached  to  them.  The  fault  lies  with  those  who  take  the  short 
view  instead  of  the  long  view  of  business  in  the  management 
of  their  affairs. 

There  are  numberless  poor  people  in  this  country  who  have 
been  persuaded  to  put  their  savings  into  rotten  property,  and 
Jive  on  their  capital  :  that  is  to  say,  take  all  they  can  out  of 
the  property  and  put  nothing  in. 
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No  one  can  expect  that  house  property,  after  ten  years  of 
ncijlect,  will  be  as  valuable  as  before.  Mouse  property  is  a 
favourite  and  wise  investment  with  men  of  small  means. 
Town  IMannini^  and  sound  huildini;  w  ill,  in  the  long  run,  pay 
them  very  much  better  than  buying^  one  or  two  of  the  g^imcrack 
brick  boxes  with  slate  lids  now  beinj^  built  in  (uir  sul)url)s, 
which  arc  sure,  in  a  very  few  years'  time,  to  cost  them  a  large 
sum  in  repairs. 


CHAPTER  IX 


HOUSING,    TOWN    PLANNING,    ETC.,    ACT,    1909 
(For  full  text  of  Act  see  Appendix  E.) 

R.  BURNS'S  Housing  and  Town  Planning 
Act,  1909,  has  not  come  too  soon,  for  it  is 
recognised  on  all  hands  that  the  housing 
question  is  urgent  and  cannot  be  solved  on 
the  lines  our  legislation  has  hitherto  pro- 
vided. A  greater  elasticity  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  bye-laws  is  urgently  required  in 
purely  residential  districts  where  the  number 
of  houses  per  acre  should  be  severely  restricted,  and  where  a 
liberal  amount  of  open  space  is  wanted  for  gardens,  play- 
grounds, allotments,  etc.  This  elasticity,  which  should  enable 
Local  Authorities  to  discourage  jerry-building  and  encourage 
better-class  building,  is  provided  for  in  Part  II.  of  the  new 
Act.  Slum  reform  and  slum  prevention,  which  are  questions 
of  absorbing  importance  for  all  our  big  towns,  are  facilitated 
by  provisions  in  the  new  Act  which  form  a  great  improvement 
on  past  legislation. 

The  economy  for  the  community  of  adopting  a  wise  system 
of  Town  Planning  is  often  lost  sight  of,  but  the  benefits  of 
such  a  policy  are  at  last  brought  within  our  reach  by  the 
passage  of  this  new  Act. 

The  need  of  healthy  housing  accommodation  for  the  people, 
well  and  pleasingly  arranged  with  a  sufficiency  of  open  space, 
is  generally  acknowledged,  but  has  hitherto  been  found 
impossible  of  attainment  in  urban  districts,  especially  when  it 
is  remembered  that  unless  it  can  be  done  on  a  sound  com- 
mercial basis  at  reasonable  rents,  the  result  is  of  comparatively 
little  use  towards  a  general  solution  of  the  Housing  Problem. 
Work  in  this  direction  will  now  receive  a  great  impetus  from 
Mr.   Burns 's  Act. 

The  Act  is  divided  into  four  parts  : — 
I.    Housing  of  the  Working  Classes. 
Town  Planning. 

County  Medical  Officers,  and  Health  and  Housing 
Committees. 


II. 
III. 


IV.   Supplemental. 
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It  is  usual  when  explainliiLT  Acts  of  Parliament  to  take  them 
section  by  section  aiul  exj^lain  the  mcanint^  of  each  section  in 
its  proper  order.  That  method  suits  the  expert,  but  does 
not  seem  to  me  so  convenient  to  the  layman  interested  in  this 
or  that  branch  of  the  subject.  b'or  his  convenience  1  have 
analysed  the  new  Act  under  six  heads,  and  picked  up  the 
various  sections  as  they  bear  on  the  particular  head  under 
consideration,  entirely  rej^ardless  of  their  consecutive  order 
in  the  Act. 

1.  Municipal  House  Building;. 

2.  Slum  Reform. 

3.  Slum  Prevention. 

4.  Financial. 
;^.   General. 
6.    Rural. 

I. — MuNiciPAi.  House  Building. 

Up  till  now,  Part  HI.  of  the  1890  Act  was  only  in  force  in 
those  districts  where  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  Local 
.•Xuthoritv.  Clause  I.  of  the  new  Act  makes  it  effective 
without  the  necessity  of  its  having  first  been  adopted.  Some 
reformers  may  fear  that  this  will  force  the  policy  of  municipal 
house-building'  on  Local  .Authorities  whether  they  approve  of 
it  or  not.  This  need  not  be  so.  L'nder  Part  HI.,  assisted  by 
the  procedure  explained  in  Appendix  D2,  Local  Authorities 
are  able  to  buy  land  and  lease  it  to  building'  societies  of  public 
utility.  This  policy  is  further  facilitated  by  Clause  6  of  the 
new  Act  empowering  Local  Authorities  to  lay  out  or  con- 
tribute towards  the  cost  of  laying  out  streets  or  roads  on  any 
such  land,  provided  they  are  to  be  dedicated  to  the  public. 

Clause  32. — Clause  32  gives  Local  Authorities  power  to 
use  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  land  not  required  under  Part  III. 
for  the  repayment  of  borrowed  money. 

Schedule  I.  of  the  new  Act  lays  down  new  regulations 
which  greatly  facilitate  the  purchase  of  land  by  Local 
Authorities.  These  regulations  simplify  the  form  of  arbitra- 
tion to  be  adopted  concerning  land  in  rural  districts,  and  very 
murh  redu(  e  the  costs  of  any  inquiries  that  may  have  to  be 
held.  Any  question  of  disputed  compensation  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  single  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Hoard,  who  shall  have  power  to  disallow  as  costs  in  the 
arbitration,  any  costs  which  he  considers  to  have  been 
u-  arily    "caused   or   inrurred."       Another    im[K>rtant 

p<>...i  ..  that  "no  additional  allowance  shall  be  made  on 
account  of  the  purchase  being  compulsory." 
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When  land  in  towns  or  urban  districts  is  under  considera- 
tion, the  House  of  Lords  has  insisted  that  an  "  impartial 
person  "  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  hold  an  inquiry,  and  if  he  reports  that  the  land  is  not 
suitable  or  cannot  be  acquired  without  undue  detriment  to 
the  owners,  etc.,  etc.,  then  the  L.G.B.  order  is  to  be  only 
provisional  and  subject  to  confirmation  by  Parliament.  This 
"  safeguard  "  also  applies  to  land  comprised  in  a  town- 
planning"  scheme.  (See  explanation  of  Clause  62  on  page  115 
in  this  chapter.) 

Those  who  believe  in  Municipal  House  Building  will  find 
their  work  simplified  and  cheapened  by  these  amendments  to 
existing  legislation,  and  so  also  will  those  who  believe  in 
municipal  land  purchase  and  land  leasing  to  building 
societies  of  public  utility  or  to  individuals  acting  in  the 
general  interest. 

Clause  3. — Clause  3  increases  under  certain  conditions  the 
periods  for  which  loans  may  be  granted  to  Local  Authorities 
by  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  and  in  such  cases 
a  higher  rate  of  interest  is  not  to  be  charged. 

Clauses  10  arid  11. — Clauses  10  and  11  supplement  Clause  4 
of  the  Housing  Act,  1903,  and  together  they  enable  the  Local 
Government  Board,  who  may  be  set  in  motion  by  any  four 
inhabitant  householders,  to  call  upon  Local  Authorities  to 
exercise  their  powers  under  Parts  I.,  II.  or  III.  of  the  1890 
Act.  Orders  made  by  the  L.G.B.  under  Clause  10  are  to 
be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  "  giving  information,"  and  all  these  orders  can 
be  enforced  by  the  courts. 

Clauses  12  aiid  13. — Clauses  12  and  13  give  County 
Councils  power  to  act  under  Part  III.  of  the  1890  Act  in  cases 
where  Rural  District  Councils  have  not  done  so. 

Clause  22. — Clause  22  enables  an  improvement  scheme  to 
be  made  under  Part  I.  of  the  1890  iVct,  when  that  is  the  most 
satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  insanitary  houses.  Under 
this  clause,  those  Local  Authorities  who  consider  that  portion 
of  Part  II.  of  the  1890  Act  which  deals  with  individual  houses 
more  satisfactory  than  reconstruction  schemes  in  congested 
districts,  will  have  to  convince  the  Local  Government  Board 
of  the  wisdom  of  their  opinion  if  they  want  to  save  their 
ratepayers  unwise  expenditure  and  put  the  burden  of  slum 
reform  on  the  right  shoulders  :  that  is,  on  the  owners  of 
houses  "  unfit  for  human  habitation." 

Clauses  23  to  28. — Clauses  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  and  28  make 
the  procedure  under  Part  I.  of  the  1890  Act,  which  refers  to 
reconstruction  schemes  for  congested  areas,  far  simpler  and 
cheaper  than  it  is  at  present,  but  do  not  of  course  affect  the 
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question  whether  the  policy  itself  is  riijht  or  wroncf.  An 
improvement  scheme  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  no  lontjer  requires  the  confirmation  of  Parliament.  The 
Local  Government  Board  may  ijive  permission  for  the  modifi- 
cation of  schemes.  It  mav  also  sanction  the  compulsory 
purchase  of  land,  and  allow  the  inclusion  in  the  scheme  of  any 
"  matter  for  which  it  seems  expedient  to  make  provision." 

2. — Si. I'M  Rtform. 

Clause  14. — Clause  14  provides  that  in  any  contract  made 
after  the  passings  of  the  Act,  i.e.,  after  December  3rd,  1009, 
for  the  lettinor  of  a  house  under  a  certain  value  which  value 
has  been  raised  by  the  .A.ct  to  about  twice  what  it  was  in  the 
Act  of  iSqo,  Sec.  75,  there  shall  be  implied  a  condition  that 
*'  at  the  commencement  of  the  holdinrr  "  the  house  is  "  in  all 
respects  reasonably  fit  for  human  habitation  "  ;  and  Clause  15 
lavs  it  down  that  the  house  shall,  "  durinir  the  holdin^r,"  be 
kept  in  such  condition  by  the  landlord.  If  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Local  .Authority  these  repfulations  have  not  been  complied 
with,  and  if  a  dosino^  order  is  not  made,  written  notice  shall 
be  served  on  the  landlord  to  make  the  house  in  all  respects 
reasonably  fit  for  human  habitation  within  a  reasonable  period  ; 
and  if  the  landlord  refuses  the  Local  Authority  may  do  the 
work  and  charije  him  with  the  cost.  The  landlord  has  a  rii^ht 
of  appeal  to  the  Lo(\'il  Government  Board. 

Clause  17. — Clause  17  gflves  Local  Authorities  all  over  the 
rountrv  power  to  close  any  house  that  is  not  fit  for  human 
habitation  until  it  has  been  rendered  fit.  Notice  of  this  closinj^ 
order  to  be  served  on  every  owner  and  every  occupying  tenant. 
The  closincf  order  to  be  determined  when  the  house  has  been 
rendered  fit.  The  Local  Authority  may  make  reasonable 
allowance  to  tenants  on  account  of  movinq^  expenses.  The 
landlord  has  a  riq^ht  of  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Bo.ird, 
who  shall  not  dismiss  any  appeal  without  hnviniijf  first  held  a 
public  lfK:al  inquiry. 

Clause  17  also  enacts  that  after  July  ist,  ioio»  cellar 
dwellings  shall  Ik*  deemerl  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

Clause  iH. — ('lause  18  strenj^^thcns  the  re^Milations  with 
regard  to  the  demolition  of  houses  that  arc  unfit  for  human 
habitation  and  whirh  the  r)wner  has  refused  to  render  fit. 
Here  apain  there  is  a  ripht  of  apptral  to  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

Clause  21. — Clause   21    restricts   the   f)ower  of  Courts   of 

Si]         !■■  diction    to   extend    the    time    allowed    for   the 

frx'  ■    '  lirs  or  the  demolition  of  insanitary  houses. 

Clause    36.— Clause    36   gives    any    person    authorised    in 
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writing  by  a  Local  Authority  or  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  the  power  of  entry  into  a  house  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  its  condition  and  determining  whether  any  powers 
under  the  Housing  Acts  should  be  exercised  in  respect  of 
such  house.  This  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  slum 
reform,  as  till  the  passing  of  this  Act  obstructive  owners  or 
occupiers  had  the  right  to  refuse  to  allow  medical  officers  of 
health  or  sanitary  inspectors  to  enter  insanitary  houses. 

3. — Slum  Prevention. 

Clause  2. — Clause  2,  Subsection  3,  enables  Local  Authori- 
ties to  "  acquire  land  by  agreement  for  the  purpose  of  Part 
III.  of  the  1890  Act,  notwithstanding  that  the  land  is  not 
immediately  required  for  those  purposes." 

Clause  4. — Clause  4  enacts  that  the  Public  Works  Loans 
Commissioners  shall  advance  to  public  utility  societies  up  to 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  property  in  such  societies. 

Clause  6. — Clause  6  enables  Local  Authorities  to  lay  out  and 
construct  public  streets  or  roads  on  any  land  acquired  by  them 
for  the  purposes  of  Part  HI.  of  the  1890  Act,  on  condition 
that  such  "  streets  or  roads  are  to  be  dedicated  to  the  public. " 

Clause  54 — Town  Planning. — Town  Planning  schemes 
may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  be  prepared  by  (i)  the  Local  Authority,  (2)  land- 
owners "  as  respects  any  land  likely  to  be  used  for  building 
purposes  and  of  any  neighbouring  land."  The  Local 
Government  Board's  decision  to  be  final  as  to  what  land 
is  likely  to  be  used  for  building  purposes.  The  expression 
''  likely  to  be  used  for  building  purposes  "  to  include 
the  purpose  of  providing  open  spaces,  roads,  streets,  parks, 
pleasure  or  recreation  grounds,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
any  work  incidental  to  a  Town  Planning  scheme  whether  in 
the  nature  of  building  work  or  not.  Schemes  may  be  varied 
or  revoked  by  subsequent  schemes.  A  notice  of  any  scheme 
approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board  is  to  be  published 
in  the  London  Gazette,  and  if  within  twenty-one  days  any 
person  or  authority  objects  the  draft  order  confirming  the 
scheme  is  to  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  for 
thirty  days,  and  if  either  House  presents  an  address  against 
the  draft,  no  further  proceedings  thereon  shall  be  taken. 

Clause  44. — Clause  44  gives  the  Local  Government  Board 
power  to  revoke  unreasonable  bye-laws. 

Clause  57. — Any  building  or  other  work  contravening  a 
scheme  may  be  removed,  pulled  down,  or  altered.  Expenses 
incurred  under  this  head  by  a  Local  Authority  may  be 
recovered  from  persons  in  default. 

I 
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(liiusc  tu. — If  llie  Local  Ciovornineiit  l>oar(l  arc  satisfied 
that  Local  Authorities  have  failed  to  take  the  requisite  steps 
for  a  Town  IManuing  scheme,  the  Board  may  order  one  to  be 
prepared.  Landowners  who  have  prepared  a  scheme  and 
failed  to  s^ct  it  adopted  by  the  Local  Authority  have  the  riqht 
of  appeal  to  the  Local  Ciovernment  Board. 

Clause  60. — The  Local  Authority  may  he  authorised  for 
anv  purpose  of  the  scheme  to  j)urchase  compulsorily  any  land 
comprised  in  a  Town  Planninj;  scheme  in  the  same  manner 
and  subject  to  the  same  provisions  as  land  in  an  urban  district 
mav  be  purchased  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III.  of  the  1890 
.\ct.  (See  explanation  of  Schedule  i  on  pai^e  no  in  this 
chapter.) 

Clause  56  and  Schedule  5. — The  Local  (Government  Hoard 
may  make  regfulations  i^overnino;  the  procedure  to  be  adopted 
with  respect  to  Town  Planning  schemes.  These  regulations 
shall  provide:  (i)  For  the  co-operation  between  Local 
.\uthorities,  owners  and  other  persons  interested,  by  means  of 
conferences;  (2)  for  securing  that  notice  of  the  proposal  shall 
be  given  at  the  earliest  stage  to  any  other  Local  Authority 
interested  in  the  land ;  (3)  for  the  submission  of  plans  and 
estimates,  publication  of  notices,  submission  of  scheme  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  hearing  of  objections  and 
representations  by  persons  affected,  notice  of  approval  of 
scheme,  inquiries  and  reports  as  to  beginning,  progress,  and 
completion  of  the  works. 

Sec.  55.  Schedule  4. — The  Lex  al  Government  Board  may 
prescrilM-  general  provisions  with  regard  to  :  — 

1.  Streets,  sewerage,  and  lighting. 

2.  Water  supply. 

3.  Buildings. 

4.  Open  spaces. 

^.  Preservation    of    object,s    of    historical    iiilcrest     and 
natural  beauty. 

T).  Kxtinction  or  variation  of  privati-  rights  of  way. 

7.  .Appliration  and  ada()tation  of  statutory  enactments. 

K.  Disposal  of  land. 

9.  Power  of  entry. 

10.  Power  to  remove  obstructions. 

11.  Limitation  of  time  for  operation  of  scheme. 

SpfM  ial  provisifHis  may  be  inserted  in  a  scheme  suspending 
.statutory  enactments,  bye-laws,  and  regulations;  but  if  the 
enactment  suspended  is  contained  in  a  i)ublic  general  Act,  the 
scheme  must  be  laid  before  Parliament  for  forty  days,  and 
cither  those  may  present  an  address  against  th<-  suspension, 
and  if  so  the  scheme  must  not  Ik*  proceeded  with,  but  a  now 
scheme  mav  be  made. 
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CJause  58,  Subsections  i,  3. — Any  person  whose  property  is 
injuriously  affected  by  a  Town  Planning  scheme  shall  be 
entitled  to  compensation  under  certain  conditions,  and  where 
by  the  making  of  a  Town  Planning  scheme  any  person's 
property  has  been  increased  in  value  then  the  responsible 
authority  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  one-half  the  amount  of 
that  increase. 

Clause  59. — No  compensation  shall  be  paid  in  respect  of 
provisions  such  as  could  reasonably  have  been  inserted  in 
local  bye-laws.  Property  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  in- 
juriously affected  so  as  to  give  rise  to  any  claim  for 
compensation  by  reason  of  any  provisions  inserted  in  a 
town  planning  scheme  with  a  view  to  securing  the  amenity 
of  the  area,  prescribing  the  space  about  buildings,  limiting 
the  number  of  buildings  per  acre,  or  restricting  their  height. 

Clause  58,  Subsections  2,  4. — No  compensation  shall  be 
paid  on  account  of  any  building  erected  after  the  time  at 
which  the  application  for  authority  to  prepare  the  scheme  was 
made.  The  amount  of  compensation  due  to  owners  or  to 
Local  Authorities  in  this  Act  shall  be  determined  by  an 
arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  unless 
the  parties  agree  on  some  other  method  of  determination. 
Amounts  due  may  be  recoverable  summarily  as  a  civil  debt. 

Clauses  62,  63,  64. — Provision  is  made  for  the  determina- 
tion of  matters  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  as  arbitrators 
or  otherwise,  and  for  the  holding  of  local  inquiries,  and  the 
Board  are  also  required  to  lay  all  general  provisions  made  by 
them  before  Parliament. 

FiXAXCIAL, 

Clause  8. — Clause  8  allows  a  Local  Authority  to  accept 
money  or  other  property  for  the  purpose  of  the  Housing  Acts 
without  restriction  under  Mortmain. 

Clause  9. — Clause  9  facilitates  the  working  of  Trusts  for 
housing  purposes. 

Clause  7,  Subsection  2. — Clause  7,  Subsection  2,  enacts 
that  provision  of  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  by  a 
tenant  for  life  at  his  own  expense  **  shall  not  in  any  case  be 
deemed  to  be  an  injury  to  any  interest  in  reversion  or  re- 
mainder in  that  land  "  provided  he  has  first  obtained  the 
written  approval  of  the  trustees  of  the  settlement. 

Clauses  19  and  20. — These  are  directed  towards  making 
it  easier  for  poor  owners  to  borrow  from  a  Local  Authority 
on  the  security  of  their  property,  money  required  for 
repairing  insanitary  houses. 

There  are  several  other  financial  clauses  reducing  the  cost 
of  housing  reform,  the  details  of  which  would  not  interest 
the  general  public. 
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General. 

Clause  37. — This  ijivcs  the  Local  Government  Board  power 
to  obtain  a  report  on  any  crowded  area. 

Clause  38. — Arranges  for  joint  action  by  Local  Authorities 
the  practical  working  of  wliich  is  not  likely  to  be  easy  or  very 
satisfactory.  No  matter  what  the  general  public  interest 
may  be,  the  interests  of  neighbouring  Local  Authorities 
nearly  always  conflict  with  each  other. 

Clause  40. — Does  away  with  the  obligation  upon  a  Local 
Authority  to  sell  and  dispose  of  any  land  or  dwellings 
acquired  or  constructed  by  them  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Housing  Acts.  It  also  makes  it  unlawful  to  "  erect  "  back- 
to-back  houses. 

Clause  44. — Prohibits  the  future  erection  of  hack-to-back 
houses. 

Clauses  46  to  51. — Deal  with  minor  amendments  and 
definitions. 

Rural. 

Clause  68. — Provides  for  the  apj)ointment  1)\  C\)unty 
Councils  of  whole  time  Medical  Ollicers  of  Health.  They 
shall  not  engage  in  private  practice  nor  shall  they  hold  any 
other  public  appointment  without  the  express  consent  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  ;  nor  shall  they  be  removable 
without  the  consent  of  tlie  Local  Goxernment  Board. 

Clause  69. — Provides  that  these  County  Medical  Officers 
of  Health  shall  be  supplied  with  all  necessary  information 
by  the  Clerks  and  Medical  Ollicers  of  Health  of  Rural  Dis- 
trict Councils.  Any  disputes  or  differences  that  may  arise 
between  County  Council  and  District  Count  il  ollicials  to  be 
referred  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final  and  binding. 

Clause  71. — Orders  that  every  County  Council  shall 
establish  a  Public  Health  and  Housing  Committee. 

Clause  72.  —  Knables  County  Councils  to  "  assist  Societies 
that  are  working  on  a  co-operative  basis,  one  of  whose 
objects  is  the  erection  or  improvement  of  dwellings  for  the 
working  classes,"  and  enables  the  County  Council  to  make- 
grants  or  guarantee  advances  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  value  of  the  property  belonging  to  such  Societies. 

LIVKRPOOL   TOWN    PLANNING    ACT,    1908. 

The  Liverpool  Town  Planning  Act  of  1908  is  on  different 
lines  to  Mr.  Burns *s  Act.  It  does  not  deal  with  many  points 
in  that  Act,  but  it  does  confer  upon  Liverpool  many  powers 
not    .-it    jiresent    possessed    by    any    other    Local    Authority. 
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Under  this  Act  Liverpool  has  very  large  powers  with  regard 
to  the  determination  of  the  width  of  new  streets,  the  fixing 
of  building  lines  and  frontages,  intersecting  streets,  adjust- 
ment of  boundaries  on  exchange  of  lands,  the  laying  out  of 
streets  by  the  Corporation,  demolition  of  buildings  and  the 
sale  of  materials  and  recovery  of  expenses.  It  also  enables 
the  Corporation  to  make  concessions  in  the  cost  of  estate 
development  to  landowners  willing  to  dedicate  one-tenth  of 
their  estates  as  gardens,  open  spaces,  or  public  recreation 
grounds.  They  are  also  able  to  insist  upon  streets  likely  to 
become  main  arteries  being  made  eighty  feet  wide,  and  if  in 
their  opinion  any  streets  should  be  still  wider,  they  have  the 
right  to  purchase  the  necessary  land  at  the  value  of  that 
land  previous  to  the  development  of  the  estate.  The  Cor- 
poration also  has  power  to  require  owners  of  adjacent 
land  to  enter  into  agreements  with  each  other  for  adjusting 
boundaries,  etc.,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  development  of 
all  the  estates  concerned  in  combination  with  each  other, 
thereby  preventing  what  so  often  takes  place  at  present  : 
one  landowner  seriously  injuring  another. 
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I.ANDI.ORn    AND    TKN'AN  f 

1.  The  Maiiitcuance  <»/  Ittiprovcnictits  cjjcclcd  in  ohl  Jiouses 

2.  The  preservation  of  better  conditions  prorijrd  in  ncic  Iioiises 

^1  Sl^RlorS  aspect  ol  the  Iloiisiiii;  question 
is  the  constant  complaint  that  tenants  do 
not  value  the  improxenionts  made  by  the 
landlord.  Town  I'laiinin^  itself  is  not 
more  important  tiian  house  maintenance, 
and  all  that  it  involves.  Our  dilliculties 
here  are  due  to  the  absence  of  house-pride 
amonjr  some  tenants  of  small  houses. 
There  is  too  much  truth  in  the  small  boy's  answer  to  his 
friend,  who  said,  '*  IIullo,  IJill  !  where  are  you  livinj^^  now?" 
•*  Oh,  we're  still  in  the  same  house,  but  we  shan't  stay  lon^^ 
Father's  used  all  the  doors  for  lirewood,  and  now  he's 
startinj^  on  the  stairs." 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  certain  nunil)er  of  those  who 
live  in  the  slums  who  do  take,  a  wonderful  pride  in  their 
houses,  and  do  keep  them  marvellously  clean  and  neat,  in 
spite  of  the  most  adverse  and  depressinj^^  circumstances.  To 
those  who  know  how  the  poor  live,  it  is  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  that  any  are  able  to  sustain  sufficient  coura^^e  to 
:;ble  them  to  stick  at  the  daily  drudj,^cry  of  such  housework. 
.  'TV.  are  many  housewives  in  the  slums  who  are  patient  and 
uncomplaining  heroines. 

I  am  often  told  by  property  owiins  m  ilicir  representatives, 
that  it  is  grossly  unfair  to  •  all  upon  them  to  repair  their 
houses,  and  not  to  punish  their  tenants  for  th(!  wanton 
'  they  commit.  It  is  diHicult  enough  to  stir  up 
J,...,...  opinion  in  the  one  case,  and  it  would  be  still  more 
(lifTicuIt  to  get  a  conviction  in  the  other.  We  must  admit 
there  are  many  cases  where  dirty  and  destructive  tenants 
deserve  punishment,    but    I    feci   hoiind   to   remind   students 
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of  the  Housing  problem  that  landlords  are,  as  a  class, 
infinitely  better  off  than  their  tenants,  and  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  better  educated.  They  must  first  meet  the  responsi- 
bilities of  their  position.  I  have  always  found  that  it  is 
those  landlords  who  treat  their  tenants  badly  who  complain 
most  about  them.  For  instance,  not  once  or  twice  only,  but 
many  times  have  I  heard  landlords  who  had  refused  to 
provide  proper  sanitary  convenience  and  washing  accommo- 
dation call  their  tenants  "  dirty  pigs." 

Miss  Octavia  Hill  has  shown  by  the  splendid  work  she  has 
done  in  London,  that  landlords  who  recognise  their  respon- 
sibilities, do  in  the  long  run,  benefit  financially  from  their 
consideration  for  others.  The  owners  of  property  managed 
by  Miss  Hill  always  get  a  steady  4  per  cent,  and  sometimes 
5  per  cent,  on  their  investment,  which  to  my  mind  is  far 
better  business  than  to  get  20  or  30  per  cent,  for  a  few 
years  followed  by  a  closing  or  demolition  order.  Miss  Hill 
gives  her  tenants  a  direct  personal  interest  in  taking  care  of 
their  homes.  A  certain  sum  is  set  aside  each  year  for  repairs, 
and  if  less  than  this  amount  is  required  to  be  spent,  then  the 
tenant  gets  the  benefit  in  some  tangible  form,  such  as  some 
household  necessity  or  treasure  on  which  he  has  set  his  heart. 
By  this  means,  and  in  many  other  sympathetic  ways  which 
I  have  described  at  considerable  length  in  "A  Housing 
Policy,"  Miss  Hill  makes  the  interests  of  landlord  and  tenant 
identical  with  immense  advantage  to  both.  Miss  Hill's 
wonderful  success,  in  spite  of  great  difficulties,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  she  recognises  what  so  many  fail  to  see,  viz.  : — that 
the  Housing  question  is  very  largely  a  personal  question, 
and  cannot  be  successfully  dealt  with  in  the  wholesale  fashion 
which  is  the  only  way  possible  when  Local  Authorities  insist 
upon  themselves  building  the  actual  houses  required,  in- 
stead of  being  content,  and  wisely  content,  to  encourage 
others  to  build  houses  on  proper  lines,  keeping  themselves 
free  to  supervise  and  control  what  is  done,  which  is  after  all 
their  first  and  most  important  function. 

The  duty  of  Local  Authorities  is  to  lay  down  the  main 
policy,  giving  all  their  energies  to  encouraging  others  to  carry 
out  details  and  taking  the  utmost  pains  to  see  that  what  is 
done  is  well  done.  Experience  shows  this  work  is  better 
done  by  individuals,  provided  always  that  the  Local  Authority 
supervises  it  with  courage  and  discretion. 

The  successful  solution  of  the  Housing  problem  depends 
more  than  anything  else  upon  the  relationship  between  land- 
lord and  tenant.  Miss  Hill,  as  landlord,  or  representative  of 
the  landlord,  treats  her  tenants  as  human  beings,  and  not  as 
mere  rent  producing  animals.      Her  sympathy  and  practical 
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common  sense  are  more  successful  than  IMlice  Court  sum- 
monses, and  lead  the  tenants  into  taklui^  care  of  their 
houses,  with  the  result  that  her  tenants  enjoy  comparative 
comfort,  and  the  landlord  gets  better  permanent  returns  on 
his  investment  than  is  the  case  under  the  usual  thoutjhtlcss, 
heartless  system. 

Miss  Hill  was  one  of  the  first  Housing  reformers  to  draw 
attention  to  the  unsoundness  of  the  policy  of  Municipal 
House-building,  but  her  opinions  have  been  fully  justified  by 
results.  Her  principles  are  patience  and  caution,  and,  above 
all,  help  the  people  to  help  thi'iiiselves  instead  of  attenij)ling 
to  be  a  **  deus  ex  niachiiia,'*  and  do  everything  for  the  people 
without  calling  upon  them  to  do  anything  for  themselves. 
It  is  often  very  difficult  to  refrain  from  rushing  in  and  trying 
to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  misery  we  sec,  but  bitter 
experience  teaches  the  hopelessness  of  this  policy. 

It  is  very  hard  to  stand  by  and  wait  until  improvement  is 
gradually  evolved  after  one  has  d(jne  as  much  as  one  can  do 
without  the  risk  of  destroying  character.  It  is  extremely 
anxious  work  for  public  men  who  are  convinced  that  the  only 
permanently  successful  policy  for  them  is  to  follow  Miss 
Hill's  example  and  be  content  to  hasten  slowly. 

A  public  man  has  to  justify  his  position  by  some  piece  of 
work  that  all  can  see  and  understand,  or  it  will  go  hard  witli 
him  at  his  re-election. 

Those  who  reject  Municipal  House-building  and  adopt  Part 
II.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  for  the 
removal  of  existing  evils  will  probably  have  to  go  through 
some  such  experience;  but  if  they  persevere,  they  will  enjoy 
the  great  satisfaction  of  having  done  something  really  useful. 

.Nliss  Hill's  principles  of  patience,  caution,  and  self-helj), 
have  undoubtedly  succeeded  where  the  attempt  to  do  every- 
thing at  once  has  utterly  failed.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
inspect  the  London  County  Council's  barracks,  and  then 
Miss  Hill's  happy  homes,  in  order  to  see  that  she  has 
succeeded  where  the  slapdash  municipal  house-builder,  who 
!>cts  to  work  without  first  thinking  out  general  principles, 
has  utterly  failed. 

.Miss  Hill  has  stuck  to  .sound  business  principles  and  fair 
dealing  between  man  and  man.  I  he  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating,  and  the  great  development  of  her  work  is  the 
best  testimony  to  her  success.  The  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners arc  large  property  owners  in  London,  and  as  they 
arc  in  the  position  of  Trustees  they  cannot  deal  with  tlwir 
property  on  philanthropic  lines ;  they  have  to  do  the  best 
ihcy  can  for  their  trust.  The  management  of  their  property 
is  committed  to  Messrs.  Clutton  (their  agents  and  receivers). 
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but  an  arrangement  has  been  made  by  which  the  actual 
supervision  and  collection  of  the  rents  has  been  delegated  to 
Miss  Octavia  Hill  and  other  ladies  trained  by  her  to  deal 
with  this  class  of  property.  Miss  Hill's  ladies  collect  the 
rents,  select  the  tenants,  order  the  necessary  repairs,  keep 
order  and  provide  against  the  abuse  of  privileges  and  just 
rights  among  the  tenants.  The  average  return  to  the 
Commissioners  is  about  4  per  cent. 

The  results  of  this  arrangement  were  so  satisfactory  that 
in  1903,  when  the  lease  of  their  Walworth  estate,  comprising 
twenty-two  acres  and  entirely  covered  by  small  houses  and 
shops,  fell  in,  the  management  was  handed  over  to  Miss 
Hill,  who  put  it  under  Miss  Lumsden,  retaining  for  herself 
an  advisory  position.  The  houses  were  not  so  constructed  or 
in  such  a  condition  that  they  could  be  permanently  retained 
as  dwellings  for  the  poorer  classes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
neighbourhood  was  one  in  which,  owing  to  the  industries 
carried  on  within  it  and  the  proximity  of  a  tram  route,  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  workmen's  dwellings,  and  a  great 
shortage  would  have  been  created  if  the  houses  had  been 
done  away  with.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Commissioners 
determined  themselves  to  build  upon  the  greater  part  of  the 
estate,  cottages,  cotage  flats,  and  three-storeyed  tenement 
houses,  similar  to  the  buildings  already  erected  by  them  In 
other  parts  of  London.  About  ;^200,ooo  was  spent,  and  rents 
were  fixed  on  the  basis  of  a  4  per  cent,  return.  Just  over 
one  acre  has  been  given  up  as  an  open  space  in  the  midst  of 
the  dwellings,  and  four  drink  licences  have  been  suppressed. 
A  site  has  been  leased  to  the  Hon.  Maude  Stanley,  on  which 
she  has  built  a  club  for  working  girls.  In  the  cottage  flats 
are  two  quite  distinct  three-roomed  cottages  with  sculleries 
and  separate  entrances  and  yards,  making  use  of  the  same 
site,  foundations  and  roof,  and  little  gardens  have  been 
provided  In  most  of  the  yards.  The  tenants  were  of  the 
poorest  class. 

Miss  Hill  and  her  ladles  took  the  matter  in  hand  on 
October  5th,  1903,  and  succeeded  during  the  first  fortnight 
in  persuading  all  tenants,  except  one,  who  was  a  regular 
scamp,  to  pay  their  rents  without  any  legal  process.  "  They 
collected  some  £2^0,  most  of  it  in  silver,  and  got  it  safely  to 
the  bank.  Then  came  the  question  of  repairs ;  there  were 
written  In  the  first  few  weeks  1,000  orders  for  these, 
although,  as  the  whole  area  was  to  be  re-built,  they  were 
only  doing  really  urgent  repairs  and  no  substantial  ones." 
Very  little  time  was  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  recon- 
struction of  the  whole  area  was  undertaken  on  lines  already 
partly  described.     Four  new  wide  streets  were  substituted  for 
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three  narrow  streets,  but  the  cleai  iiii^  of  old  houses  was  done 
gradually,  so  as  not  to  displace  all  the  old  tenants  until  some 
of  the  new  houses  were  ready  for  them. 

In  planning  the  new  cottages  and  tenements,  the  Com- 
missioners have  i^iven  a  large  allowance  of  light  and  air 
between  the  buildings ;  none  are  more  than  three  storeys 
high,  and  all  have  yards  at  the  back,  which  serve  as  a  drying 
ground  for  the  washing,  and  t^^ivc  ihc  cJiiJilrcn  room  to  play. 

In  the  interior  of  the  houses  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
enable  a  working-class  family  to  live  healthily,  tidily,  and  in 
comfort.  All  the  rooms  are  light  and  have  large  windows, 
which  open  both  at  top  and  bottom.  The  accompanying 
photographs  are  more  eloquent  than  any  words  could  be  of 
the  marvellous  transformation  that  has  been  effected  in  three 
short  years  by  the  thoughtful,  careful,  persistent  attention  to 
all  the  little  details  that  go  to  make  a  healthy  happy  home. 

Miss  Hill's  idea  of  employing  ladies  to  collect  the  rents  is 
so  simple  and  so  natural,  that  one  wonders  why  it  has  not 
been  copied  all  over  England.  It  is,  in  99  cases  out  of  100, 
the  wife  who  is  given  the  money  to  pay  the  rent;  and  if 
women  pay  the  rent,  why  should  not  women  collect  it?  A 
woman  has  so  much  more  sympathy,  and  therefore  can  do 
so  much  more  with  the  housewife  than  a  mere  man,  who 
knows  nothing  about  all  the  little  details  and  difliculties  of 
housekeeping.  House  agents  have  often  told  me  that  this 
class  of  property  is  a  great  nuisance  to  look  after,  and  hardly 
repays  their  trouble.  It  is  diflicult  to  understand  why  some 
of  them  do  not  copy  the  example  set  by  Messrs.  Clutton. 

Those  who  wish  for  more  information  on  this  subject  can 
obtain  "  A  Housing  Policy  "  from  Messrs.  Cornish  Bros., 
New  Street,   Birmingham. 

Miss  Hill's  principles  are,  iii  my  opinion,  the  only  nutiiod 
for  surmounting  the  difliculties  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  removing  existing  slums  in  a  manner  that  will  be 
permanmtly  satisfactory  and  successful.  The  same  general 
principles  have  been  api)lied  by  the  Corporation  of  Stuttgart. 

Their  method  may  be  shortly  described  as  the  application 
of  the  IClberfield  system  to  the  Housing  fjuesfion.  The 
Elbcrfield  system  is  now  being  tried  in  I'^ngland,  and  it  mi^ht 
be  advisable  to  include  a  sytcm  of  Housing  inspection  similar 
to  that  carried  on  under  the  Stuttgart  Housing  Bureau  by 
100  or  so  Voluntary  H(jusing  Inspectors. 

Poverty  is  largely  due  to  bad  housing.  Put  an  applicant 
for  relief  under  better  housing  conditions,  and  his  health  will 
in  most  cases  much  improve,  enabling  him  to  earn  more 
and  taking  him  off  the  hands  of  the  charitable.  Housing 
inspection  goes  deeper  down  than  the  doles  of  charity. 
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Co-l'\K  I  M  K'SHIl'    I\    IKdMNt;. 

In  regard  to  houses  \rl  to  be  built,  the  simplest  and 
surest  way  of  reconciling  the  interests  of  landlord  and  tenant 
is  to  provide  means  by  which  the  tenant  of  a  small  house 
can,  if  he  is  willing  (and  there  are  a  great  many  who  are 
willing),  gradually  acquire  the  value  of,  or  a  substantial 
interest  in  the  house  he  lives  in.  This  is  not  so  diHu  ult  a  task 
as  the  maintenance  of  old  houses.  W'e  start  with  a  clean 
slate.  W'e  have  not  to  contend  with  the  results  of  past  mis- 
takes, and  we  can  learn  from  the  experience  of  others.  There 
have  been,  and  still  are,  innumerable  ways  by  which  a  man 
with  small  means  is  enabled  to  build  a  house  for  himself,  and 
gradually  pay  for  it.  Building  societies,  some  organised  both 
by  working  men  and  capitalists,  have  attempted  this  task, 
and  while  some  have  achieved  a  certain  measure  of  success, 
many  have  proved  a  great  disapfiointment.  One  aspect  of 
these  failures,  that  is,  "  individual  owncrshij),"  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  last  (^haptcr  of  this  book  ;  meanwhile  this  chapter 
is  concerned  with  the  successes. 

Foremost  among  these  must  be  noted  llie  Co-partncrshif) 
Tenants'  Housing  Council,  which  is  a  propagandist  organi- 
sation, and  Co-partnership  Tenants  Limited  (6,  Hloomsbury 
Square,  London,  W'.C),  which  is  a  business  organisation  for 
putting  into  practice  the  principle  of  co-partnership  in  house- 
building and  house-ownership.  Mr.  Henry  \'ivian,  M.P., 
is  the  chairman  f)f  both  these  organisations. 

No  work  on  Housing  Reform  would  be  complete  without 
a  description  of  their  system  and  procedure. 

1.  The  first  step  is  to  secure  an  option  to  purchase  or 
lease  suitable  land  on  the  outskirts  of  an  industrial  centre,  at 
a  capital  value  of  ;£'30o  per  acre,  or  less  if  possible. 

2.  When  the  option  has  been  secured,  but  not  before,  a 
meeting  of  possibh-  meml^ers  of  the  future  so(  iety  is  called 
together,  and  details  arc  fully  explained.  The  names  ar( 
then  taken  of  those  willing  to  join  the  soei(.'ty,  and  anxious 
to  get  healthy  houses  with  (  heerful  surroundings,  the  valuta  ol 
which  they  can  gradually  acquire  by  small  monthly  payments. 
The  prr>moters  of  the  srheme  are  able  to  judge  whether  tin- 
demand  for  respectable  housing  accommodation  is  sul]i(i<'nt 
to  justify  them  in  pro^eerling  with  their  scheme. 

3.  The  land  on  which  an  option  has  been  secured  is  then 
planned  out  as  a  whole  in  accordance  with  the  hygienic, 
artistic,  and  economic  principles  of  Town  Planning,  as  far 
aft  the  local  bye-laws  will  permit, 

4.  r  rt-  pref)ar«d  and  must  In-  pass«-d  by  I  lie  Registrar 
•  •f   Tfif...  .;. ...!    ii'd   !*r n\.  Iftf  iif   Sofirfirs  bcforc  the  prospectus 
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is  issued.  A  prospectus  is  then  issued  explaining  the  objects 
of  the  society,  to  which  subscriptions  for  loan  stock  and  share 
capital  are  invited,  and  also  the  terms  on  which  share  capital 
and  loan  stock  will  be  issued. 

The  share  capital  is  raised  in  shares  of  ^1  to  £.10  each, 
payable  in  full,  or  as  to  the  first  share  £.2  to  ^5  on  allotment, 
and  the  remainder  by  instalments  of  2s.  6d.  per  month.  Under 
the  rules  no  dividend  greater  than  5  per  cent,  may  be  paid. 
If  any  further  profit  is  made  it  is  applied  in  furthering  the 
objects  of  the  society,  and  in  payment  of  a  bonus  to  the 
tenants  of  the  society,  who  are  also  shareholders.  No  member 
may  hold  more  than  twenty  £10  shares. 

The  building  up  of  capital  by  means  of  monthly  instalments 
of  2S.  6d.  is  a  very  slow  process,  and  therefore  in  order  to  get 
to  work  at  once  on  building  the  houses  required,  loan  stock 
is  raised,  on  which  4  per  cent,  is  paid  from  the  date  of  receipt 
of  the  money.  It  will  be  obvious  that  no  interest  can  be 
earned  until  the  houses  are  built  and  tenanted,  but  the 
societies  have  powers  to  pay  interest  on  loan  stock  out  of 
capital  for  the  usually  short  period  erection  takes,  in  the  same 
way  that  a  railway  company  is  allowed  to  pay  interest  on  its 
debentures  for  a  certain  fixed  period,  until  their  line  is  in 
working  order.  This  loan  stock  has  a  prior  claim  to  shares  on 
the  assets  of  the  society,  and  is  transferable  only. 

The  houses  built  are  simple  but  substantial,  and  include 
proper  sanitary  and  other  arrangements.  It  is  not  considered 
fair,  as  some  landlords  suggest,  to  deny  the  tenants  proper 
accommodation  for  washing,  and  the  other  essentials  to  clean 
living,  and  then  condemn  the  tenants  for  being  dirty.  Special 
attention  is  also  given  to  the  surroundings,  which  are  really 
quite  as  important  as  the  houses  themselves.  In  short,  the 
houses  are  built  for  use,  and  not  merely  for  sale.  They  are 
let  at  ordinary  rents,  to  pay  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  on 
capital,  and  the  surplus  profits  (after  providing  for  expenses, 
repairs,  depreciation,  etc.)  are  divided  among  the  tenant 
members  in  proportion  to  the  rents  paid  by  them.  Each  tenant 
member's  share  of  profits  is  credited  to  him  in  shares  instead 
of  being  paid  in  cash. 

I.  This  system  has  many  advantages  over  that  of  an 
ordinary  building  society.  In  the  latter  case  the  member 
makes  himself  liable  for  the  purchase  money,  and  if  he  leaves 
the  neighbourhood  the  house  may  be  a  burden  on  his  hands. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  working  man  living  in  his  own 
house,  has  to  face  a  heavy  loss  on  the  investment  of  his 
savings  when  he  has  to  choose  between  unemployment  and 
removal  to  a  neighbourhood  where  his  labour  is  in  demand. 
The  mobility  of  labour,  which  is  one  of  the  working  man's 
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most  \aluable  a^^cts,  is  seriously  intcrfcird  willi,  if  not 
destroyed.  I'nder  the  co-partnership  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  mobility  of  labour  is  encourai^ed,  not  destroyed. 
When  a  member  leaves  the  neii^hbourhood,  the  society,  not 
the  tenant  shareholder,  possibly  has  a  house  on  its  hands. 
The  tenant  oi  the  house  has  his  shares  in  the  society  e(iual 
in  value  to  the  value  of  his  house,  wliicli  he  can,  if  he  likes, 
realise  without  any  loss  ;  or  if  he  leaves  his  savings  where 
they  are,  he  will  receive  his  interest  as  usual. 

So  far  there  has  not  been  a  single  failure  in  this  system, 
and  from  what  I  know  of  the  management,  I  am  not  afraid 
of  expressing  the  opinion  that  there  is  not  at  all  likely  to 
be  one. 

The  system  is  thoroughly  sound,  and  the  details  of  adminis- 
tration are  carefully  attended  to  by  experienced  men,  whose 
past  successes  are  their  best  testimonials. 

2.  Another  advantage  is  that  no  tenant  is  in  danger  of 
having  his  property  injured  by  the  careless  and  untidy  way 
in  whit^h  his  neighbour's  house  is  kept.  No  member  can  say, 
*'  This  house  is  mine."  They  can  all  say,  "  These  houses  are 
ours. "  One  of  the  results  of  this  is  that  public  opinion  on  the 
estate  is  far  too  strong  in  favour  of  cleanliness  and  order  for 
it  to  be  possible  that  any  tenant  should  neglect  his  house  and 
garden,  without  being  called  to  order  by  his  partners.  This 
sounds  like  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  ihc  subject.  We 
already  send  people  to  prison  for  being  drunk  ;  why  should 
not  firm  but  friendly  pressure  be  kept  on  individuals  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  that  they  have  secured  by  (  o-operation  with  their 
neighbours,  without  injuring  those  who  have  helped  to  make 
these  enjoyments  possible?  Vexatious  interference  with  the 
way  a  man  manages  his  own  house  and  garden  would  be 
!  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  neighbourhood  quite  as 
r,  as    the    n<gle<  t    and    untidiness    that    injures     the 

ncighlxjurs. 

•^.  ICvervone  ought  to  put  by  something  for  a  rainy  day. 
The  dilVuulty  that  confronts  working  men  and  others  with 
small  means,  is  to  find  an  investment  at  4  or  5  per  cent,  that 
is  safe  and  permanent.  Small  house-property  is  a  very 
favourite  and  very  sensible  investment  for  people  in  this 
[M>sition.  It  cannot  run  away,  but  unfortunately  the  flimsy 
structures  so  often  palmed  off  on  thrifty  but  unsuspecting  poor 
*  have  a  habit  of  coming  to  pie(  es  very  soon  after  they 
..   •       __;!t. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  builder  who  complained  of  people  for 
•        "  ■    st   the   wall   he   had   built,    and   another   of   the 

i. ^..:    ,:  ..,-  so  great  that  someone  had  to  sit  on  the  table- 
doth  to  prevent  it  l>eing  blown  off  the  table.     This  palming 
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off  of  rotten  property  on  the  thrifty  poor  is  not  only  ruinous 
to  the  health  of  the  people — it  is  also  seriously  discouraging 
to  national  thrift. 

The  co-partnership  societies  give  the  poorer  classes  an 
opportunity  of  gradually  acquiring  the  value  of  the  houses 
they  live  in  on  easy  terms,  and  at  the  same  time  guard  them 
against  all  risks. 

Many  other  advantages  might  be  mentioned,  such  as  the 
enjoyment  of  social  intercourse,  without  which  the  gregarious 
instincts  of  human  beings  remain  unsatisfied.  Space  will  not 
admit  of  mention  being  made  of  all  the  advantages  to  be 
obtained  by  tenant  members  of  these  societies ;  but  I  hope 
I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  for  the  poorer  classes  there 
is  no  sounder  proposition  from  the  purely  business,  as  well  as 
every  other  point  of  view,  than  Co-partnership  Housing,  as 
advocated  and  administered  by  Mr.  Henry  Vivian. 

Capitalists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  provided  with  a  safe 
sound  4  per  cent,  investment. 

1.  The  greater  the  surplus  profits,  the  greater  the  security 
for  the  regular  payment  of  the  interest  on  capital.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  tenant  members,  who  receive  the  surplus  profits, 
to  make  those  profits  as  large  as  possible  : — 

(a)  By  taking  care  of  the  property,  and  so  lessening 
the  expenditure  on  repairs  ; 

(b)  By  helping  to  find  tenants  for  the  houses  ; 

(c)  By  the  punctual  payment  of  rent. 

2.  The  share  capital  of  the  tenant  member  provides  a  fund 
upon  which  the  society  can,  if  necessary,  draw,  in  order  to 
pay  any  arrears  of  rent.  Loss  by  arrears  of  rent  is  therefore 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

There  is  no  better  investment  than  well-built,  well-let  house- 
property,  and  the  very  fact  that  this  system  confers  great 
benefit  on  the  tenant  members,  ensures  an  exceptional  security 
to  the  loan-stock  holders. 

This  system  also  solves  the  question  of  "  unearned  incre- 
ment "  without  the  slightest  unfairness  to  any  individual. 
The  increased  security  caused  by  this  goes  to  the  ordinary 
shareholder  and  the  loan-stock  holder ;  but  after  4  per  cent, 
has  been  paid  on  the  loan  stock,  and  5  per  cent,  on  the  shares, 
the  surplus  profits  due  to  unearned  increment  go  as  they 
should  do  to  the  tenant  members  of  the  societies,  in  the  shape 
of  increased  bonuses  on  their  rentals. 

Each  society  is  managed  by  a  committee  elected  by  the 
shareholders  on  the  lines  usually  adopted  by  industrial  and 
provident  societies.  Many  of  the  individual  societies  all  over 
the  country  are  now  joining  Co-partnership  Tenants  Limited, 
which  is  a  federation  of  branch  societies,  with  headquarters 
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in  London.  There  arc  many  details  in  connect "u>n  witli  the 
work  that  can  be  far  better  carried  out  by  a  central  body  like 
this  for  the  provincial  societies,  than  by  these  societies  for 
themselves.  Othcial  business  with  Ciovernment  oflices  can  be 
transacted  more  quickly  and  cheaply  ;  the  expense  and  loss 
of  time  caused  by  frequent  journeys  to  London  being^  avoided, 
as  well  as  the  delay  caused  by  inexperience  in  matters  of 
this  sort. 

NL'iterials  for  rtxid-makino^,  house-buildini::^,  and  house- 
fittin»j  can  be  bout^ht  in  \ery  lari^c  ciuantities,  thereby 
considerably  reducing^  the  purchase  price.  The  combined 
knowledije  and  experience  of  each  individual  society  is  all 
collected  at  headquarters,  and  is  at  the  service  of  all  the  others. 
Co-operation  saves  money,  individual  effort  results  in  waste. 
Without  the  assistance  of  some  such  orj^anisation  as  this 
federation,  the  starlinj^  of  new  societies  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  would  be  very  dillicult  and  very  slow.  With  this 
federation  to  do  the  pioneer  work,  everything  becomes  com- 
parativelv  easy.  The  federation  knows  exactly  what  to  do, 
and  (what  is  equally  important)  what  to  avoid,  in  order  to  get 
to  work  quickly  and  cheaply  on  sound  lines  that  will  ensure 
sf)cedy  and  permanent  success. 

The  Co-partnership  Housing  Movement  has  spread  with 
remarkable  rapidity  during  the  last  few  years,  and  will 
undoubtedly  spread  much  faster  still.  It  is  founded  on  the 
thoroughly  sound  principle  of  mutual  self-help.  Its  promoters 
recognise  that  the  poorer  classes  in  this  country  are  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule — that  people  do  not  really  value  anything  they 
get  without  elTort  or  self-saerifiix'  of  their  own.  Tliat  is  one  of 
the  many  points  on  which  co-partnership  house-building  has 
an  immense  advantage  over  municipal  house-building. 
Under  the  latter  system  the  tenants  have  themselves  taken 
no  part  in  the  undertaking;  they  have  not  been  called  upon 
to  make  any  spe(  ial  effort  to  get  into  the  houses  built  (whi(  h 
was  purely  a  question  of  luck,  or  worse  still,  favouritism), 
and  they  have  no  sense-  of  possession. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  j)oorer  classes  of  (lr<'al 
Hritain  should  be  provided  with  respectable  housing  accom- 
nuKlation  in  pla<e  of  the  disgusting  hovels  in  which  so  many 
of  them  now  exist.  It  is  of  equal,  if  not  greater  importance, 
that  this  should  l>e  done  on  lines  which  will  ensure  that  the 
houses  are  properly  cared  for  by  those  who  live  in  them.  This 
all-important  object  is  more  or  less  successfully  obtained  in 
the  case  of  muni<  ipally-l)uilt  houses,  by  a  stringent  system 
of  inspection  by  corporation  ofTnials ;  but  oHicial  inspection 
\s  instinctively  repugnant  to  our  people,  and  for  this  r<ason 
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the  great  majority  of  those  who  deserve  assistance  in  the 
matter  of  housing,  and  would  repay  many  times  over  any 
wise  assistance  given  to  them,  refuse  to  go  into  municipal 
houses.  Co-partnership  house-building  on  the  other  hand 
gently  leads  the  tenants  into  taking  care  of  their  houses  by 
giving  them  the  sense  of  possession. 

Another  advantage  of  co-partnership  building  societies  is 
that  the  houses  are  not  all  built  to  one  pattern,  and  there- 
fore more  easily  suit  the  different  requirements  of  different 
tenants. 

House-building  by  the  municipality  must  necessarily  be  an 
official  system,  and  carries  w^ith  it  the  disadvantages  of 
officialdom.  There  is  no  scope  for  imagination  and  initiative. 
We  have  had  municipal  house-building  for  twenty  years,  and 
its  own  supporters  complain  that  no  serious  improvement 
has  been  effected  in  our  large  tovrns.  In  any  case,  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion  of  the  community  can  build  houses 
on  the  philanthropic  or  semi-philanthropic  lines  adopted  by 
municipal  house-builders. 

All  those  who  want  a  sound  4  per  cent,  investment  can 
safely  follow  the  lines  of  the  Co-partnership  Tenant  Societies. 
Amongst  their  supporters  are  many  men  well  known,  and 
rightly  respected  in  the  highest  business  circles. 

I  am  by  no  means  the  first  to  recognise  the  unsoundness 
and  the  actual  failure  of  municipal  house-building;  but  that 
is  not  enough.  It  is  necessary  to  present  and  give  practical 
support  to  an  alternative  policy.  Many  of  those  who  see  the 
danger  of  the  unsound  socialism  that  has  of  late  years  been 
gradually  gathering  force  in  this  country,  merely  meet  it 
with  a  policy  of  simple  negation,  or  a  policy  of  pure  selfish- 
ness that  is  even  more  harmful.  They  do  not  seem  to  realise 
the  general  condition  of  affairs  in  our  great  industrial  centres, 
which  is  at  the  root  of  the  mischief.  It  is  useless  to  meet 
Socialistic  fallacies  by  mere  exposure  of  their  unsoundness, 
without  attempting  to  remedy  the  social  evils.  The  evils  are 
there,  and  they  must  be  alleviated  by  one  means  or  another. 

Municipal  land-purchase  and  land-leasing  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  of  great  service  towards  the  end  in  view;  but  as 
I  have  already  explained  in  other  chapters  of  this  book,  it  is 
wiser  to  attempt  less  first.  The  cautious  man  looks  before  he 
leaps.  Let  us  first  try  what  a  combination  of  Town  Planning 
of  the  land  and  co-partnership  in  house-building  will  do, 
before  we  ask  for  strong  powers  of  compulsory  public  land 
purchase. 

Those  who  help  to  get  Town  Planning  powers,  and  start 
such  societies  all  over  the  country,  will  be  actively  helping  to 
solve  the  problem. 
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The  success  of  Town  IManning  depends  in  the  llrst  phuc 
upon  I'arliamentary  intUionce  ;  the  success  of  co-partnership 
building  depends  on  hard  cash  beini^  invested  at  4  per  cent, 
in  order  to  start  the  societies.  Create  all  over  the  country  a 
strong  body  of  small  house-owners,  and  you  will  do  more 
than  the  most  eloquent  speeches  to  combat  unsound  socialistic 
pretensions. 

Co-operation  has  achieved  miraculous  results  in  the 
production  and  distributicMi  of  all  sorts  of  commodities  for 
general  consumption.  The  general  principle  has  far  greater 
possibilities  in  the  matter  of  housing  the  people  than  in  any 
other  direction,  for  reasons  that  I  ha\e  endeavoured  to  explain 
in  this  chapter ;  and  by  no  means  the  least  of  these  is  the 
complete  conciliation  of  the  interests  of  landlord  and  tenant. 

Lord  Brassey,  Sir  John  Hrunner,  Mr.  Rothschild,  and  many 
other  financial  and  commercial  leaders,  have  already  approved 
these  methods  ;  and  these  names  are  a  guarantee  that  Mr. 
\*ivian's  methods  have  been  conceived,  and  are  being  carried 
out,  on  thoroughly  sound  business  principles.  \o  one  need 
therefore  hesitate  about  investing  capital  in  co-partnershij) 
loan  stock.  They  are  taking  up  a  perfectly  safe  4  per  cent, 
investment,  as  well  as  helping  forward  a  thoroughly  sound 
solution  of  the  Housing  problem. 


Note. — \  description  of  Kaling  Tenants  Ltd.,  the  pioneer 
co-partnership  village,  will  be  found  in  .Appendix  C  i,  and  a 
table  showing  the  growth  of  the  federated  co-partnership 
estates  in  .Appendix  C  la. 


CHAPTER  XI 
MISCELLANEOUS 

MUXICITAL     HOUSE-BUILUIXG.         RURAL     HOUSING. 
VERSUS  INDIVIDUAL  OWNERSHIP 


COLLECTIVE 


ANY  of  the  arguments  against  municipal 
house-building  have  already  been  given 
in  "  A  Housing  Policy,"*  and  others  have 
been  mentioned  in  this  book.  My  present 
task  is  a  comparatively  short  one.  We 
are  continually  being  told  that  municipal 
house-building  is  not  a  charge  on  the 
rates,  and  yet  rising  rates  are  generally 
coincident  with  increased  activity  in  this  direction,  and  it  is 
instructive  to  note  that  no  municipal  house-builder  writes  on 
the  Housing  question  without  advocating  some  fresh  means 
for  "  relieving  their  burden,"  such  as  exempting  their 
undertakings  from  rates,  etc.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can 
be  fair  that  those  who  do  not  live  in  municipal  houses  should 
pay  rates  for  those  ^^■ho  do.  This  latest  proposal  for 
"  manipulating  "  municipal  house-building  accounts  reveals 
the  unsoundness  of  the  policy,  and  practically  amounts  to  a 
confession  of  failure  by  those  who  make  it. 

I  have  examined  a  good  many  municipal  house-building 
accounts,  and,  so  far,  have  not  found  a  single  set  of  figures 
that  told  the  public  the  whole  truth.  In  addition  to  which, 
private  interviews  with  officials  engaged  in  the  work  have 
more  than  once  provided  me  with  information  very  different 
to  that  furnished  to  the  ratepayers. 

The  insurmountable  difficulty  between  those  who  advocate 
municipal  house-building  and  those  who  oppose  it  is  that  they 
cannot  agree  on  the  facts. 

In  a  recent  publication  we  are  told  that  the  three  Birming- 
ham Corporation  housing  schemes  give  net  returns  of  4.35 
per  cent.,  4.66  per  cent.,  and  2.46  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 
It  is  now  some  years  since  this  mistake  of  local  municipal 
house-builders   was   corrected.     To-day,    every    Birmingham 

*  Published  by  Cornish  Bros.   Ltd.,   New  Street,   Birmingham. 
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man  who  has  lollowtcl  llu-  matter  at  all  closrly  is  auan-  that 
the  liouscs  referred  ti)  as  makini;  a  pri)iit  arc  in  reality  a 
charge  on  the  rates,  \aryiiig  from  is.  ^d.  to  js.  i>i\.  per 
tenement  per  week. 

.\nother  error  into  which  municipal  Jiouse-builders  fall  is 
in  thinkini^  that  their  policy  encouratjes  the  private  builder, 
and  thereby  increases  housiui^  accommodation ;  while  wc 
contend  that  the  action  of  the  municipality  competes  unfairly 
with  and  deters  private  enterprise.  The  case  of  Hournvillc 
is  cited  in  the  publication  already  mentioned,  and  it  is 
sugtjested  that  Hournvillc  was  started  as  the  result  of  a 
threat  to  build  municipal  dwellings.  Mr.  Cadbury's  letter  of 
December  18,  U)07,  entirely  refutes  this  veiled  attack  :  "  The 
idea  of  Bourn\  ille  arose  from  my  visits  to  the  poor,  when  I 
was  impressed  with  the  great  difliculty  of  a  man  living  in  the 
back  streets  of  one  of  our  towns  brini;ing  up  children 
vigorous  in  mind  and  body.  It  was  an  ideal  from  my  boyhood 
of  fifty  years  ago,  which  I  never  then  expected  to  have  the 
priN  ilege  of  realising.  I  have  been  an  Adult  School  teacher 
in  Birmingham  for  forty-nine  years,  so  you  will  see  I  have 
had  an  exce[)tional  opportunity  of  knowing  the  conditions  of 
its  people. " 

Those  who  want  Lot  al  Authorities  to  devote  their  attention 
to  the  provision  of  housing  accommodation  do  not  yet  realise 
that  this  results  in  neglecting  their  primary  duty  of 
supervision. 

There  arc  two  points  of  agreement  as  to  facts  which  may 
Ik!  usefully  considered.  Part  III.  is  generally  recognised  to 
l>c  the  least  extravagant  form  of  municipal  house-building. 
There  are  no  figures  available  giving  the  costs  of  these 
operations  all  over  the  country,  but  the  Municipal  Year  Book 
tells  us  that  the  London  County  Council,  which  has  more 
experience  in  municipal  house-building  than  any  other  public 
Ixxly,  had  up  t<j  November  3olh,  k/j'),  sj)ent  ;^,'3,342,542  on 
hind  and  buildings  for  housing  70,491  persons.  This  works 
out  at  ;£.47  Hs.  4d.  per  person,  whi(  h  is  very  nearly  the  same 
figure  as  that  taken  in  Chapter  III.  for  urban  re-housing. 

'I'hesc  figures  show  it  to  be  fmancially  impossible  for  Local 
Authorities  to  build  on  an  adequate  scale  themselves,  and 
should  persuade  them  to  attend  to  the  work  of  supervising 
others.  The  other  point  of  agreement  is  the  fact  that  every 
pound  spent  in  land  purchase,  which  would  give  Local 
Authorities  crimjjlete  control  over  the  houses  built,  wouhl  go 
just  seven  times  as  far  (more  than  one  leading  munic  ipal 
housc-buildcr  says  ten  times)  as  a  pound  spent  in  house- 
building. This  brings  us  to  the  policy  of  municipal  land 
purchase   and    leasing    to   societies   of    public    utility,    or    to 
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indix'iduals  willing-  to  observe  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
authorities. 

I  am  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  municipal  land  purchase, 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  all  Housing  reformers. 

Practically  speaking,  all  are  agreed  on  Town  Planning, 
but  on  municipal  land  purchase  they  are  not,  and  therefore 
the  two  policies  ought  to  be  kept  separate. 

The  question  of  "  Unearned  Increment  "  raised  by  John 
Stuart  Mill  some  forty  years  ago,  presents  a  problem  that  will 
never  be  solved  until  the  land  is  owned  by  the  people.  The 
difficulty  is  how  to  attack  this  problem  on  lines  that  will  be 
just  and  fair  to  all  existing  interests,  and  at  the  same  time 
capable  of  attaining  the  end  in  view. 

Some  suggest  that  by  taxation  of  land  values  the  land- 
owners of  England  might  be  gradually  taxed  out  of  their 
inheritance.  "  Valuation  "  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  dealt 
with  here.  The  principle  that  seems  most  likely  to  succeed 
is  to  give  public  bodies,  national  or  local,  some  such  power 
as  this  :  "  When  land  is  required  for  any  purpose  in  the  public 
interest,  the  public  authority  concerned  should  have  the  power 
to  take  the  land  required  and  give  in  return  public  stock 
secured  on  the  land  taken  that  will  bring  in  the  same  income 
as  the  land  is  earning  at  the  date  of  transfer." 

Various  safeguards  would,  of  course,  be  required.  The 
landowner  would  not  lose  income,  and  he  would  gain  in 
security,  because  he  would  have  added  to  his  original 
possession  the  guarantee  of  the  national  taxes  or  the  local 
rate. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  recently  about  Socialism 
on  public  bodies,  but  no  public  body  has  failed  to  meet  its 
obligations,  nor  is  there  ground  for  expecting  this  will  happen. 
Popular  election  can  be  relied  upon  to  check  over-enthusiastic 
public  representatives. 

The  leading  idea  of  English  land  legislation  has  always 
been  to  frame  laws  to  protect  the  owner  against  the 
community.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the  time  has 
now  come  to  give  some  little  thought  and  attention  to 
protecting  the  community  against  the  owner?  The  present 
conditions  can  scarcely  be  considered  satisfactory,  when  it  is 
the  general  experience  that  land  bought  publicly  for  public 
purposes  costs  from  10  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  more  than 
land  bought  privately. 

Public  land  ownership  would  be  of  very  great  assistance  in 
stopping  private  land  and  building  speculation,  than  which 
nothing  has  done  more  to  injure  the  national  health  and  empty 
the  national  purse. 

An  interesting  example  of  how  this  theory  works  in  practice 
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is  supplied  bv  Hirniintiliaiirs  pit)iu'rr  sihinic — leasing 
corporation  land  to  a  buikliiii^  soc  icty  ol  public  utility  for  the 
construction  of  a  model  villaj^e  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Local  Ciovernnient  Hoard. 

If  this  land  had  been  developed  on  the  usual  lines,  it  would 
no  doubt  have  yielded  a  comfortable  profit  to  the  speculator; 
but  the  Corporation,  by  placini;  various  restrictions  on  it, 
were  not  able  to  obtain  what  jerry-builders  describe  as  the 
**  actual  present  value." 

The  first  object  was  to  ensure  that  people  li\  ing  on  tiiis 
land  should  be  properly  housed,  and  the  scheme  provides  for 
this  without  putting  any  charge  on  the  ratepayers.  Owing 
to  circumstances  over  which  the  Housing  Committee  had  no 
control,  there  is  a  small  charge  on  the  rates  during  the  early 
years  of  the  lease,  but  this  will  be  more  than  wiped  out  before 
its  termination.  In  future  schemes  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
avoid  loss  even  in  the  early  years ;  meanwhile  it  is  an 
important  step  forward  to  have  actually  started  experiminting 
with  a  policy  that  has  great  possibilities. 

An  abstract  of  the  lease  between  tlic  Hirmini^liain 
Corporation  and  the  Ideal  Henefit  Society  will  be  found  in 
.\ppendix  D,  2  ;  also  one  of  that  granted  by  Mr.  Cadbury  to 
Hournville  Tenants  Ltd.  This  is  specially  interesting,  because 
it  was  carefully  drafted  on  lines  that  Local  Authorities  can 
follow  if  they  so  wish. 

The  lease  between  Hampstead  Garden  Su!)urb  Trust  and 
llampstead  Tenants  Ltd.  was  also  drafted  witii  the  same 
object. 

Rural  lli)usinf:. — At  the  Ijeginning  of  this  book  I  pointed 
out  that  the  urban  and  rural  H(jusing  problems  are 
dependent  on  each  other.  I  claim  no  detailed  knowledge  of 
rural  conditions,  but  as  spectators  sometimes  see  most  of  the 
game,  a  few  general  remarks  may  not  be  without  interest. 

It  has  long  been  recognised  that  country  j)eople  crowding 
into  the  towns  greatly  increases  the  dillii  ulties  of  urban 
housing,  as  well  as  competing  in  a  full  lalxjur  market.  It 
is  also  an  ac(ej)ted  fart  that  one  of  the  (  hit  f  (  auses  of  this 
immigration  is  the  lack  of  suthcient  and  of  sanitary  houses  in 
country  districts. 

In  July,  190O,  Lady  Gwendolen  Cecil  r(  atl  a  most  instruc  ti\  t; 
paper  on  this  subject  to  a  meeting  of  the  Christian  Social 
I'nion  at  Ciarden  City.  .She  believes  it  to  be  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  the  present  diMu  ulties  that  while  the  commerj  ial 
rent  is  that  which  can  alone  Ix:  obtained  by  a  free  offer  in  the 
open  market,  yet  the  rent  charged  in  many  parts  of  the 
c  ountry  is  an  eleemosynary  rent  and  not  a  remunerative  one. 
The    same    opinion    was    clearly    expressed    by    the    Select 
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Committee    on   Rural   Housing,    presided   over  by   Sir  John 
Dickson  Poynder. 

Lady  Gwendolen  goes  on  to  point  out  how  generous 
landlords,  with  the  best  possible  intentions,  housed  the 
tenants  on  their  estates  *'  on  a  standard  of  comfort  and 
sanitation  far  above  the  then  demands  of  the  occupying  class 
themselves,  and  established  a  system  of  customary  rents  which 
were  not  only  below  the  then  value  of  the  cottages,  but  which 
are  fixed  and  purely  artificial  in  their  character.  These 
landlords  have  now  for  the  most  part  finished  their  work ; 
and  economic  laws  are  avenging  themselves.  Within  a 
certain  radius  of  such  properties  building  enterprise  is  killed." 

House-builders  dependent  on  their  business  for  a  livelihood 
are  unable  to  let  their  houses  below  cost,  and  therefore  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  total  accommodation  required 
has  been  provided. 

If  the  money  and  energy  devoted  by  generous  landlords  to 
this  unhappy  policy  had  been  devoted  to  showing  farmers  and 
other  employers  that  it  is  sound  business  to  pay  good  wages, 
and  see  to  it  that  they  are  earned,  and  bad  business  to  pay 
the  smallest  possible  wage,  good  might  have  resulted  instead 
of  harm.  In  the  event  of  failure  to  establish  the  doctrine  of 
better  wages,  better  results,  then  these  landlords  might  have 
provided  the  tenants  on  their  estates  with  allotments  and 
small  holdings  on  commercial  lines,  and  so  enabled  them  to 
earn  enough  to  pay  the  rent  of  a  decent  home.  This  method 
would  have  had  another  advantage  in  giving  the  landlord 
more  income  from  his  land,  and  so  mitigated,  if  not  entirely 
prevented,  the  slump  there  has  been  of  late  years  in  the  value 
of  rural  land. 

As  in  the  dispensing  of  charity,  it  is  sound  policy  to  help 
people  to  help  themselves,  and  unsound  to  give  doles  :  so  with 
housing.  Those  who  attempt  to  nurse  the  poor  are  inevitably 
doomed  to  ultimate  failure,  no  matter  whether  it  be  done  by 
Local  Authorities,  philanthropic  trusts  or  companies,  or  by 
private  individuals.  The  policy  of  helping  people  to  help 
themselves  may  be  slower,  but  it  is  far  surer ;  and  Housing 
reformers  must  not  allow  present  conditions  and  immediate 
results  to  divert  their  attention  from  the  future. 

The  commercial  value  of  allotments  and  small  holdings  to 
the  nation,  as  well  as  to  individuals,  is  fortunately  being  more 
and  more  widely  recognised.  The  ethical  value  is  quite  as 
important,  and  it  assuredly  reacts  for  good  on  the  commercial 
value.  Those  at  work  on  their  own  plots,  whether  owned  or 
onlv  leased  on  a  secure  tenure,  have  an  interest  in  life  that 
no  dole  affords. 

Collective  versus  Individual    Ownership. — How  often   we 
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hear  of  tenants  of  small  houses  wiu)  Iuinc  paiti  cnoui;!!  to  buv 
every  brick  in  their  house  two  or  three  times  over,  but  do  not 
own  one  ! 

This  condition  has  recei\ed  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention  for  many  years  past,  thereby  enablinj^  us  to  profit 
by  experience.  Building  societies  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
good,  and  also  some  harm.  There  have  been  too  many 
failures,  and  these  have  deterred  many  cautious  people  from 
investing  their  savings  in  the  gradual  purchase  of  the  house 
they  live  in,  which  provides,  from  every  point  of  view,  an 
excellent  investment  for  the  poorer  classes.  Kveryonc  wants 
a  house,  and  one  of  the  advantages  of  this  business  enterprise 
is  that  the  investor  is  his  own  customer.  He  docs  not  depend 
on  the  requirements  or  caprices  of  others. 

Collective  ownership  should  be  the  poor  man's  safeguard. 
Rich  men  can  afford  the  principle  of  individual  ownership ; 
they  can  afford  to  pay  for  their  fads ;  but  even  they  would 
undoubtedly  be  better  off  in  many  wa)s  under  the  conditions 
of  collective  ownership. 

In  house  purchase,  as  in  other  lousiness  matters,  collect i\c 
operations  are  inlinitely  more  economical  than  individual 
action  ;  it  is  just  the  difference  between  buying  wholesale  or 
retail.  Another  advantage  is  that  the  owner  of  a  house  on  a 
co-partnership  estate  is  protected  against  injury  to  his 
property  by  selfish  or  careless  neighbours.  Those  conversant 
with  what  has  so  far  been  achieved  in  the  direction  of 
occupying  ownership  are  aware  that  many  a  man  with  small 
means  has  paid  far  more  than  he  need  have  done  by  taking 
individual  action  with  only  the  financial  In  Ij)  of  a  building 
society.  Not  only  has  he  paid  more,  he  has  also  obtained  a 
worse  article  for  his  money. 

The  houses  purchased  with  the  help  of  an  ordinary  building 
society  are  not  nearly  so  good  in  themselves  or  their 
surroundings  as  those  to  be  found  on  the  estates  of 
Hampstcad  Tenants,  Clarden  City  Tenants,  and  many  others 
rapidly  developing  all  over  the  country. 

A  third,  and  in  many  cases  th(?  most  important,  adxantage 
of  all  is  the  fact  that  collective  ownership,  as  carried  out  l)y 
Co-partnership  Tenants  Ltd.,  enables  a  man  to  go  from  one 
district  to  another  in  seanh  of  work  without  any  anxi<ty  or 
loss  in  connection  with  his  house. 

The  greater  the  mr>bility  of  labour,  the  larger  its  share  in 
the  profits  of  commer(  e. 

This  comparison  between  collective  and  individual  owner- 
ship, in  favour  of  the  former,  must  not  be  taken  as  a  want 
of  appreciation  of  the  great  work  done  by  ordinary  !)uil(lin^ 
societies  in  persuading  and  assisting  the  poorer  classes  t(j 
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I'aduall)  acquire  the  houses  they  Hve  in.  That  was  a  great 
step  forward,  and  I  have  ventured  to  express  my  views  on 
collective  ownership  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  older,  and 
at  the  same  time  progressive,  building  societies  may  be 
induced  to  inquire  into  the  methods  of  Co-partnership 
Housing,  and  consider  the  advisability  of  reviewing  their 
methods. 
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The  Birmingham  Corporation's  Methods  of  dealing  with 

Insanitary  Houses. 

Procedure. 

In  the  first  place  no  house  is  dealt  with  until  it  has  been  represented, 
under  Sections  30-31  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890, 
as  unfit  for  human  habitation.  Secondly,  instructions  are  given,  either 
to  call  on  the  owners  to  at  once  have  the  houses  thoroughly  repaired, 
and  failing  that,  to  apply  for  Closing  Orders,  or  the  property  is  referred 
to  the  "Visiting  Sub-Committee  to  inspect,  and  report  upon  what  altera- 
tions are  necessary.  In  order  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  favouritism  or 
prejudice,  the  owner's  name  is  never  communicated  to  this  Sub-Committee 
unless  an  interview  or  other  ncgotiaiions  become  necessary.  In  every 
case  when  notices  are  served  on  an  owner  a  printed  circular  is  sent  with 
the  notices  for  repairs,  inviting  him  to  confer  with  the  Department  or  the 
Committee  before  he  spends  any  money.  This  is  in  order  to  avoid  tlie 
risk  of  expenditure  being  incurred  on  work  not  required  by,  or  not 
satisfactory  to,  the  Authorities.  Although  it  is  not  stipulated  by  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  that  owners  should  be 
supplied  with  specifications  of  repairs  required,  as  is  the  case  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  nevertheless  specifications  are  supplied  when 
asked  for.  This  is  found  to  be  a  great  convenience  to  owners  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  As  an  additional  safeguard,  there  is  an  Interviewing 
Sub-Committee  to  whom  owners  may  come  if  they  are  unable  to  arrive 
at  an  agreement  with  the  officers  of  the  Department  concerning  the 
specifications. 

Before  a  specification  is  supplied  the  house  or  houses  are  visited, 
generally  in  company  with  the  owner  or  his  representatives,  in  order  to 
obtain  full  details  of  defects,  and  the  specification  is  then  prepared  to 
suit  the  particular  needs  of  the  property. 

Requirements. 

1.  W^here  houses  are  too  close  together  and  there  is  no  current  of  air 
in  front  of  them,  one  or  more  houses  are  removed  in  order  to  let  light  and 
air  into  the  remainder. 

When  outhouses  are  found  within  a  few  feet  of  the  front  doors  and 
windows  of  dwelling  houses,  they  are  removed,  and  if  necessary,  a  house 
is  demolished  to  make  room  for  new  outhouses.  Compensation  is  paid 
for  the  removal  of  obstructive  buildings  under  Section  38  of  the  1890  Act. 

2.  Unpaved  common  courtyards  are  paved,  except  in  a  few  cases  where 
the  gardens  are  appreciated  and  kept  tidy  and  wholesome. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  houses  themselves  : — 

(a)  When  quarry  floors  have  to  be  taken  up  because  quarries  are 
broken  or  the  floor  is  damp  the  floor  is  relaid  on  concrete. 

(b)  Dampcourses  are  inserted  except  when  a  house  is  evidently  dry. 

(c)  All  dirty  wall  papers  are  removed,  no  matter  how  many  layers 
there  may  be,  and  the  plaster  where  necessary  made  sound  and  good. 

(d)  Insanitary  brick  settles  or  sinks,  which  always  cause  damp  and  bad 
smells,  are  removed,  and.  an  earthenware  sink  with  water  supply  provided, 
so  that  tenants  may  be  able  to  wash  without  having  to  go  to  the  yard  tap, 

(e)  Handrails  are  provided  to  staircases. 

(/)  Filth,  when  found  between  floors  and  ceilings,  where  it  is  always 
highly  dangerous  to  health,  is  removed,  and  floors  and  ceilings  thoroughly 
repaired. 
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(g)  Roofs  arc  repaired  in  such  a  inaninT  that  unless  some  accident 
occurs  thev  will  k«vp  out  the  rain  for  some  years  to  come. 

(h)  Windows  are  made  to  op«Mi  top  and  bottom,  and  the  woodwork 
made  weatherprcKif. 

(f)  Matchboardinj^  is  removed  from  walls  where  it  is  found  to  hide 
damp  or  harbour  filth. 

(k)  Where  fresh  paint  is  required,  two  coats  are  put  on. 

(/)  Brickwork  is  raked  and  pointed  where  necessary,  and  where  unsafe 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt. 

{m)  Ventilatetl  food  cupboards  or  pantries  are  provided. 

(n)  Cellars  are  fiUtd  in  where  it  is  found  impossible  to  prevent  them 
beinj*  a  cause  of  damp  and  bad  smells. 

Other  repairs  are  sometimes  asked  for  in  special  cases,  but  the  above 
list  includes  the  more  general  repairs  required. 

An  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  it  would  be  easier  for  the  property 
owners  if  all  the  repairs  necessary  were  not  asked  for  at  the  same  time. 
This  would  oblij^e  the  Committee's  Inspectors  to  be  constantly  harassing 
owners  to  do  the  next  thinjij  required.  This  method  was  tried  before  the 
Housing  Committee  was  appointed,  and  resulted  in  putting  property 
owners  to  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  inconvenience  and  extra  expense. 
Complaints  were  made  of  constant  harassing,  and  it  was  to  remove  this 
cause  of  complaint  that  the  method  of  thorough  repair  was  adopted  by 
the  Corporation,  so  that  once  a  house  had  been  repaired  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  their  Inspectors  to  trouble  its  owner  again  about  that 
house  for  many  years  to  come. 

Opening  out  of  Courts. 

A  number  of  congested  courts,   where  the  houses  were  not  sufficiently 
bad  to  be  declared  unfit  for  human  habitation,  have  been  opened  to  the 
street,    thus   admitting   more   light   and   ventilation   to   the   court    houses. 
This  has  been  done  by  means  of  friendly  negotiations  which  have  also 
brought    about    many    reparations    and    improvements    to    houses    in    the 
courts  so  converted.     In  these  cases  compensation  has  been  paid  to  the 
owners  under  Section  38  of  the   1890  Act  for  the  removal  of  obstructive 
buildings. 

Work  done  from  January  ist.  1902,  to  December  315/,   1908 — seven  years. 
No.  of  houses  represented  ...         ...         ...         ...     4/^3" 

,,  repaired       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...      1,846 

,,  converted  to  workshops  ...         ...  45 

,,  under   repair  ...  ...  ...  ...         32' 

,,  demolished  '.4.'>7 

,,  jM-nding   lapse  of   notices  o'>i 

,,  repaired  without  representation  ...         334 

d«'molislu-d    without    representation     ...  24 

No.  of  obstructive  buildings  removed 25H 

No.  of  courts  opened         "o 

Total  Cost  to  the  Ratepayers. 
Adr  'ion  exjK'nses  ...  ...  ...     ;^8,o7r»   14     3 

('(,1  on  for  obstructive  buildings       ...         6,187   10     o 


2,280  hems.  >  f.paireil— cfHil  per  houw; 
258  'vr    tiuildings     removed— co«f 
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14,264 

4 

3 

£3 

10 

10 

£24 

0 
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APPENDIX  B 

Mr.     HoRSFAI-L    0\    AOMIXl^iTRATION. 

[Reprinted  from  tJic  "Municipal  Journal/'  Jan.   loth,  1908] 

Many  English  social  reformers  desire  that  town  councils  in  this  country 
shall  have  and  use  the  power  to  make  extension-plans  for  their  towns. 
They  advocate  this  change  because  they  believe  that  it  would  remove  or 
lessen  evils  from  which  our  towns  now  suffer.  It  is,  however,  well  known 
that  some  German  towns,  in  which  extension-plans  are  used,  suffer 
severely  from  the  evils  resulting  from  the  existence  of  a  large  number 
of  tall  barrack-dwellings,  the  rooms  in  which  are  dear,  and  therefore 
much  overcrowded,  and  Mr.  Aldridge  seems,  by  what  he  said  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Municipal  Journal,  to  believe  that  it  is  possible  that  the 
exercise  by  an  English  town  council  of  the  power  to  make  town-extension 
plans  might  perhaps  promote  the  building  of  barrack  buildings  here,  and 
increase  the  evils  from  which  we  already  suffer.  It  may  therefore  be  well 
to  try  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  barrack  buildings 
in  (ierman  towns  is  not  due  to  the  use  by  German  town  councils  of  any 
powers  which  a  Town  Planning  Act  would  give  to  our  town  councils, 
but  to  the  use,  in  the  interests  of  speculators  in  land  and  holders  of 
barrack  dwellings,  of  those  powers  to  make  building  bye-laws  which  our 
town  councils  already  possess. 

German  Conditions. — The  right  to  make  a  town  extension  plan  only 
places  a  town  council  in  the  position  in  which  the  private  owner  of  a 
large  estate  finds  himself  when  he  wishes  to  lay  it  out  as  the  site  for  a 
town  or  part  of  a  town*.  We  know  the  absolute  certainty  that  he  may 
lay  it  out  in  such  a  way,  and  enforce  such  building  regulations  on  it,  as 
shall  ensure  that  every  house  built  on  it  shall  be  too  large  and  costly  for 
persons  of  small  income,  but  that  he  need  not  take  that  course.  We  shall 
find,  if  we  study  the  relation  of  a  (jerman  town  council  to  new  districts 
of  their  town,  that  it  has  the  same  freedom  of  choice  which  is  possessed 
here  by  the  owner  of  a  large  estate,  and  can  use  its  power  to  make  a 
town  extension  plan,  either  in  a  way  which  will  ensure  that  land  shall  be 
dear,  methods  of  building  costly,  and  consequently  rents  high  and 
dwellings  overcrowded,  or  in  a  way  which  will  ensiu'e  that  land  shall  not 
be  dear,  that  cheap  but  sound  methods  of  construction  shall  be  used,  and 
that  consequently  there  shall  be  an  abundant  supply  of  dwellings  at 
moderate  rents.  We  shall  find  also  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
members  of  town  councils  in  those  German  towns  in  which  dwellings  are 
dearest  have  motives  for  desiring  that  the  rents  of  existing  houses  shall 
continue  to  be  very  high,  which  would  not  be  felt  by  many  members  of 
English  town  councils,  and  therefore  have  motives  for  so  using  their 
powers  as  to  ensure  that  the  rents  of  new  houses  shall  be  too  high  to 
lower  those  of  existing  houses. 

Factors  in  Fixing  Rent. — It  may  be  useful  before  we  examine  German 
methods  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  nature  of  some  of  the  conditions  which 
have  a  large  part  in  deciding  whether  the  rents  of  houses  shall  be  high 
or  low.  That  which  most  effectually  prevents  any  given  person  from 
being  compelled  to  pay  a  high  rent  for  any  given  house  in  his  possession 
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is  the  power  to  obtain  another  house  which  would  suit  him  as  well  at 
a  low  rent:  in  other  words,  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  houses.  If  wc 
jjo  a  stop  further  back  and  ask  how  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  houses 
can  be  t-nsurfil.  we  see  that  this  can  be  done  only  by  measures  which 
ensure  that  every  part  of  the  whole  process  of  obtaining  land  and  erecting 
a  house  on  it  shall  \h^  st>  cheap  and  simple  that  not  only  can  houses  be 
provided  cheaply,  but  also  that  a  larije  number  of  persons  shall  know 
that,  without  very  much  trouble,  they  could,  if  necessary,  build  houses 
for  themselves.  If  land  is  so  dear  that  interest  at  the  current  rate  on 
the  co«t  of  the  smallest  site  that  can  le{*ally  be  used  for  a  house  would 
make  the  rent  hii*h,  or  if  a  lar}4»*  quantity  of  even  cheap  land  must  be 
used  for  each  house,  or  if  bve-laws  enforce  costly  modes  of  construction, 
or  if  each  house  must  pay  for  half  the  width  of  a  costly  street,  not  only 
will  the  suppiv  of  houses  be  made  scantier  than  it  would  otherwise  be, 
and  the  cheajuMiinjI  influence  of  abundant  supply  be  lost,  but  the  cost 
also  of  every  house  which  is  built  will  be  enhanced,  and  rents  will  be 
raised  by  the  interaction  of  the  two  causes  of  dearncss — a  smaller  supply 
of  dwf  llinjjs  and  increased  cost  of  each  dwellinjj. 

German  Municipal  Institutions. — The  institutions  of  Berlin  and  tliosc 
other  (lerman  towns  which  suffer  most  from  overcrowded  dwellinfjs  are 
so  different  from  our  municipal  institutions  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain 
both  shortly  and  clearly  why  it  is  that  Tierman  town  councils,  although 
they  have  the  power  to  make  town  plans,  have  failed  to  give  their  towns 
all  the  advantaj»es  which  we  expect  our  town  councils,  when  they  can 
make  town  plans,  to  give  to  our  ti)wns.  In  the  first  place  the  representa- 
tion in  the  elected  part  of  the  governing  body  of  many  German  towns  of 
persons  whose  interest  it  is  that  the  rents  of  old  houses  shall  not  be 
lowered  by  the  comp<'tition  of  cheaper  now  houses  is  extremely  great. 
In  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Lippe  the  so-called  "  'J'hree-Class  "  system  is  in 
force.  In  this  system  those  persons  who  pay  one-third  of  all  the  rates 
and  taxes  paid  in  a  town  in  the  largest  amounts  elect  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  town  council  ;  those  who  pay  one-third  in  the  next  largest 
amounts  elect  another  third  of  the  members  ;  and  all  the  other  payers 
of  rates  and  taxes,  who  always  form  a  very  large  majority  of  the  whole 
number,  elect  the  third  third.  In  one  town  the  first  of  the  three  classes 
once  contained  only  one  man,  the  owner  of  large  works,  who  therefore 
elected  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  town  council.  The  interests 
peculiar  to  owners  of  houses  are  protected  by  (ierman  law  which  decrees 
that  one-half  the  numlxr  of  seats  in  the  town  count  il  must  be  occupied 
by  house-<»wners. 

The" Mcfiistrat/' — The  members  of  the  town  count  il  elct  t  the  executive 
part  of  the  municipal  government — the  '*  Magistrat,"  which  consists  of 
the  Burgermeister  and  Adjoints,  who  in  Prussia  are  elected  for  periods 
of  twelve  years,  and  are  generally  re-<'lected  when  their  first  term  of  office 
i<.  '     '  d.     Under  this  system  many  men  of  great  intelligence  and  of 

ni  r  spirit  are  elerted  lo  b(»th  parts  of  the  munit  ip.d  g(»vernmrMit , 

but  it  is  obvif»us  that  the  town  (ouneil  as  a  whole  must  be  strongly 
influence<I  by  desire  to  pr{)lect  the  interests  of  the  weIl-to-<lo  classes,  ami 
e«p«Tially  thoM-  of  h()use-<iwners.  Two  well-<stablislied  (ierman  instilu- 
tion«i  can  be  used  for  ihis  purfH>se-thc  wide  street  and  the  barrae  k 
dwelling;. 

The  ()rif*in  of  the  Wide  Street. — Two  causes  seem  to  have  co-operated 
in  the  pnKlurlion  of  the  wide  street.  During  the*  Midelle  Ages  anel  (ill  the 
rl'  ■     "       *■        ■        ',    \v;irs  ri   large  pro|M)rlion  of  (ierm.ui   towns   we-re- 

«ii;  ;,d  most  of  the-ir  streets  were  very  narre>w.     During 

It'  ciiiury    old     meih(»ds    of     fortificaliem     rapielly     Iwcanie 

*»}  ruany  towns  hael  s<»me,  or  all,  f»f  ihe-ir  old  encire  ling  walls 

removed,      i  here  was  naturally  a  general  desire  that  the  streets  in   n«\v 

di^tfictS    shoul'l    !>''    tniK  b     widrr    l1i:in    tbr    iiu  mix,  iiiicnl     streets    in     tlir-    <ilil 
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central  districts,  and  as  many  of  the  principal  towns  were  the  residences 
of  Grand  Dukes  and  other  Sovereigns,  who  loved  splendour  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  control  of  the  towns,  towns  vied  with  each  other  in 
creating  magnificent  streets.  Streets  of  the  kind  must,  of  course,  be 
separated  from  each  other  by  deep  plots  of  building  land.  Even  when 
land  was  as  cheap  as  it  was  in  most  German  towns  seventy  years  ago, 
and  even  when  streets  could  be  as  cheaply  constructed  as  the  simple 
streets  of  that  time  could  be,  a  man  who  built  a  house  on  a  large  plot 
of  ground  and  had  to  provide  the  land  for,  and  bear  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing, half  the  width  of  a  street  sixty  or  seventy  feet  wide,  knew  that  only 
a  tall  house  containing  a  considerable  number  of  dwellings  would  enable 
him  to  obtain  a  fair  amount  of  interest  on  his  outlay. 

The  Builder's  Burden. — Houses  of  five  storeys,  the  largest  number  of 
storeys  allowed  by  the  bye-laws,  were  therefore  built  in  large  number  in 
Berlin  and  some  other  large  towns.  At  first  some  of  these  houses  had 
gardens  behind  them.  But  as  sanitary  arrangements  and  paving  were 
improved,  as  water  was  brought  from  a  distance,  and  gas-pipes  were  laid, 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  wide  street  became  a  heavier  and 
heavier  burden.  Then,  too,  German  municipal  authorities  have  a  very 
strict  building  police  which  sees  that  staircases  and  other  parts  of  houses 
are  so  solidly  constructed  as  to  keep  the  risk  of  collapse  and  of  the  spread 
of  fire  as  small  as  possible,  and,  as  the  carefulness  of  the  authorities 
increased,  construction  became  more  costly  both  because  more  material 
and  more  labour  were  required  and  the  prices  of  material  and  labour  were 
continually  increasing. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  changes  many  Iiouse-owners  build  on  the 
ground  intended  for  gardens,  side  and  back-blocks  of  tall  dwellings  as 
additions  to  the  blocks  standing  by  the  streets,  the  new  blocks  and  the 
dwellings  at  the  back  of  the  old  front  blocks  getting  an  insufficient  supply 
of  air  and  light  from  courts  and  other  air-shafts. 

Influence  of  Landowners. — When  these  changes  were  made  bv  house- 
owners  in  one  part  of  a  district,  the  results,  by  showing  how  large  an 
amount  of  money  could  be  obtained  from  the  full  use  of  the  ground,  gave 
all  other  owners  of  land  in  the  district  strong  pecuniary  reasons  for 
covering  their  ground  in  the  same  way,  and,  by  greatly  raising  the  price 
of  all  the  land  in  the  district,  they  made  it  necessary  for  everyone  who 
bought  land  there  to  cover  it  as  closely  as  the  law  allowed  with  tall 
buildings.  When  land  had  thus  been  made  very  costly  in  one  district, 
naturally  owners  of  land  in  other  districts  desired  that  their  land  should 
have  its  price  raised  in  the  same  way.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  owners 
of  the  dear  land  and  of  the  owners  of  dear  houses  in  the  districts  of  close 
tall  buildings  that  land  in  all  other  districts  shall  be  dear,  because,  should 
there  be  a  large  supply  of  cheap,  small  houses  provided  on  cheap  land  in 
accessible  positions,  the  prices  of  land  and  the  rents  of  the  tall  unwhole- 
some houses  would,  of  course,  be  greatly  and  rapidly  reduced.  All  the 
great  influence  of  the  owners  of  land  and  houses  is  therefore  exercised  to 
compel  or  induce  the  town  councils,  who,  under  the  Lines  Act  of  1875, 
have  the  power  to  create  building  districts  in  which  houses  of  various 
heights  and  covering  various  proportions  of  their  sites  are  allowed,  to 
allow  buildings  of  five  storeys,  arranged  in  long  rows,  to  be  built  in 
every  district. 

Prussian  Government  and  Barrack  Dwellings. — Nor  is  it  only  on  town 
councils  that  the  influence  of  owners  of  dear  land  and  highly-rented 
houses  and  the  influence  of  landowners  who  desire  that  their  land  shall 
rapidly  become  dear  are  exercised.  In  the  year  1892,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  evils  caused  in  Berlin  by  the  prevalence  of  five-storeyed  barrack 
dwellings  from  extending  to  the  suburbs,  building  bye-laws,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  the  Prussian  Government  was  a  party,  were  issued 
for  a  very  large  area  round   Berlin.     These  bye-laws  allowed  buildings 
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of  five  storeys  in  some  districts,  buildin^^s  of  four  and  of  three  storeys  in 
other  districts,  while  in  others,  generally  chostMi  hecause  the  prevalent 
winds  pass  over  them  before  rraehini*  the  central  districts,  only  detached 
or  semi-detached  buildings  of  two  stor«'ys  were  allowed.  'I'he  owners  of 
land  in  the  districts  from  which  five-storeyed  buildings  were  excluded  by 
the  bye-laws  of  iK<)i  knew  so  well  that  the  exclusion  involved  the  certainty 
thai  their  land  would  not  reach  such  hij<h  prices  as  land  in  the  other 
districts  would  rise  to,  that  they  used  their  f<reat  influence  to  jjet  tin* 
restriction  removed,  and,  most  unfortunately  for  everyone  but  themselves, 
they  succeeded  in  obtaining*  a  fresh  set  of  bye-laws  which  allow  the 
erection  of  five-storeyed  houses  in  at  least  some  of  the  districts  from 
which  the  1S02  bye-laws  exclude<l  them.  There  is  another  (Icrman 
institution  which  has  co-operatetl  with  the  wide  street  to  promote  the 
production  of  barrack  dwellinjjs,  and  to  make  the  owners  of  such  dwelling's 
use  all  their  power  to  influence  town  councils  and  other  authorities  to 
the  utmost  for  the  protection  of  the  barrack  dwelling  from  the  competition 
of  cheaper  and  more  wholesome  forms  of  dwellins^.  This  is  the  Land- 
l>ook.  In  tiermany  an  entry  in  the  Land-book  is  the  le^al  proof  of 
ownership  of  land,  and  no  mortj*aj*e  or  other  encuiiil)rancc  on  land  is 
valid  unless  it  is  entered  there  ;  and  as  the  Land-book  can  be  consulted 
by  everyone,  it  is  very  easy  to  ascertain  in  what  dejjree  any  j^iven  property 
is  burdened. 

Land  as  a  Security. — Hence  it  is  very  easy  in  Germany  to  borrow 
money  on  the  security  of  land.  L'nder  the  influence  of  the  wide,  costly 
street,  of  this  facility  of  borrowinj*,  and  of  the  f*reat  and  rapid  fjrowth  of 
(jerman  towns,  a  remarkable  state  of  things  has  been  created  in  Berlin, 
and,  in  a  lower  fic^roo,  in  some  other  larjjo  towns.  A  very  lucid 
description  of  this  state  of  things  will  bo  found  in  a  book  by  Dr.  Rudolf 
Kberstadt,  "The  Influence  of  .Spenilation  on  the  ('onstruction  of  the 
Modern  Town."*  Kxcept  in  the  open  country  in  Kast  (iermany  lan<l  in 
both  town  and  country,  till  a  few  years  ago,  was  held  by  a  far  larjjer 
proportion  of  the  population  in  (jermany  than  in  Kn^land,  and  therefore 
the  averajje  size  of  the  holding  was  much  smaller  there  than  here,  and 
the  average  wealth  of  each  holder  lower.  Hence  it  was  much  easier 
there  than  it  would  have  been  here  for  speculators,  either  individuals  or 
land  r<  -.to  buy  large  tracts  of  land  routnl  raj)idly-growing  towns 

at  pri« '  ■■■,  whih-  so  much  higher  than  tlu;  value  of  agricultural  land 

as  to  induce  the  original  agricultural  holders  to  part  with  their  holdings, 
were  very  much  fx*low  the  prices  to  which  speculators  knew  that  the 
erection  of  five-storeyed  barrack  dwellings  would  at  once  raise  the  land. 
The  powrT  of  the  strong  purse  has  been  very  fully  used,  and  many  of  the 
iierman  towns  are  now  enclosed  by  de«p  rings  of  l;uid  held  |»y  spe<ulalors, 
many  of  whom  have  lK>rrowed  their  money  from  b.'uiks.  Thes<'  rings  of 
land  prevent  the  healthy  growth  of  the  towns  as  efleclually  as  did  the 
fort ifirat ions  of  the  Mirldle  Ages.  All  the  unl>uill-on  land  round  Berlin 
i«  »aid  tf)  \>*'.  owneil  by  73  land  companies,  some  of  whiih  are  so  « losely 
inferconneft#-i|  that  there  are  in  reality  not  more  than  20  or  30  separate 
companies.  *o  that  common  action  for  the  go<Ml  of  the  companies  and  the 
harming  of  all  the  rest  of  the  community  is  comparaliv(rly  easy. 

The  (Icrman  liuildinfl  Vlnn. —  The  differeme  In-tween  the  price  p.iid 
for  the  land  and  xhux  whi*  h  it  will  In*  uortli  in  the  market  when  it  is 
uvrA    as    the    V  n    for    five-sforeyed    b;irr;i(  k    dwellings    cannot    be 

fibtained  till   b.i  1  veilings  are  actually  ere<  tr-d.      Before  houses  <  ;ni 

\ff.  built  the  authorities  have  to  prep:ire  a  building-pl.in  for  that  part  of 
ihc  »uburl>«  and  |r»  deride  on  the  bye-laws.  The  full  influence  of  the 
owncrf  of  the  land  i«  brouf{ht  to  bear  on  the  generally  sympathetic  town 

***  Die  Sprkulation'im  NeuMrittichrn^Staftitchaii."  Vnn  Dr.  Rudolf  Kbemiadt. 
(Jrna  :  Guttav  Fitcher.) 
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council,  and,  as  I  have  already  stated,  too  often  the  building  bye-laws 
fix  a  width  for  all  the  streets  which  makes  the  five-storeyed  barrack 
dwelling  the  only  form  of  house  that  can  pay  interest  on  its  cost,  and 
formally  allow  that  form  to  be  erected. 

Coiirac  of  the  House  Market. — In  the  great  niajority  of  cases  the  houses 
are  built  by  the  individuals  and  companies  who  own  the  land  by  the  help 
of  money  borrowed  from  banks.  When  the  houses  are  finished,  the 
owners  must  get  rid  of  them  and  of  the  land  on  which  they  stand  to 
realise  their  profit,  and  a  process  takes  place  which  is  called  selling  the 
house  and  its  site.  But  very  few  persons  have  money  enough  for  the 
j)urchasc  of  so  large  a  property,  and  as  a  rule  a  barrack  dwelling  is  sold 
to  a  man  who  pays  in  cash,  sometimes  nothing  at  all,  and  generally  not 
more  than  lo  per  cent,  of  the  whole  price,  the  unpaid  part  of  the  price 
being  secured  to  the  seller  by  a  mortgage,  which  is  duly  entered  in  the 
Land-book  and  has  priority  in  relation  to  all  other  encumbrances  on  the 
property.  The  so-called  "  house-owners  "  of  the  German  towns,  for 
whom  half  the  seats  in  the  town  councils  are  reserved,  instead  of  being 
I)ersons  of  assured  pecuniary  position,  who  may  be  trusted  always  to 
guard  all  the  respectable  interests  of  respectable  people,  are,  therefore, 
really,  as  a  class,  men  who  are  in  a  very  dangerous  financial  position, 
which  creates  for  th-em  strong  interests  adverse  to  those  of  all  their 
fellow-citizens.  If  rents  can  be  maintained,  they  obtain  good  interest  on 
the  small  capital  which  they  have  invested  in  the  property,  ostensibly 
theirs  ;  if  they  can  obtain  a  slight  advance  of  rent  the  rate  of  interest  they 
receive  is  much  augmented  ;  but  if  rents  fall,  then  they  lose  all  their 
income,  and  if  the  fall  is  considerable  they  are  unable  to  continue  to  pay 
interest  on  the  mortgages  on  tlieir  houses  and  become  bankrupts.  Hence 
they  have  the  strongest  possible  reasons  for  combining  with  landowners 
to  induce  or  compel  town  councils  and  central  governments  to  restrict  the 
supply  of  new  buildings  as  far  as  possible  to  barrack  buildings. 

The  Cause  of  Evil  Conditions  in  Germany. — It  will  be  seen  by  this 
account  of  what  has  taken  place  in  German  towns  that  the  cause  of  the 
existence  of  unwholesome  dwellings,  high  rents,  and  overcrowding  is  not 
at  all  the  possession  by  the  German  town  councils  of  any  powers  which 
could  be  given  to  English  town  councils  by  a  Town  Building  Act,  but 
simply  the  wrong  use  of  building  bye-laws  for  the  advantage  of  persons 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  high  prices  for  land  and  high  rents  for 
dwellings.  The  true  nature  of  the  cause  of  the  evils  from  which  German 
tenants  suffer  was  clearly  revealed  by  a  fact  mentioned  lately  by  Mr. 
Damaschke  in  an  admirable  address  to  a  meeting  of  representatives  of 
the  towns  in  Posen,  held  in  June  last,  w^hich  ail  housing  reformers  should 
read.*  When  it  seemed  probable  that  only  detached  and  semi-detached 
houses,  of  not  more  than  two  storeys  in  height,  would  be  allowed  in  the 
small  town  of  Teltow,  which  forms  part  of  Greater  Berlin,  the  prices  of 
shares  in  the  companies  which  owned  land  there  fell  at  once  37  per  cent.  ! 
How  to  Effect  a  Fall  in  Rents. — Undoubtedly,  if  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment passed  a  law  allowing  only  ten  or  twelve  two-storeyed  houses  per 
acre  to  be  built  on  any  part  of  the  ring  of  land  round  Berlin  which  is  held 
by  land  companies,  and  were  to  enforce  the  construction  of  tram  lines  to 
ail  parts  of  the  ring,  not  only  would  the  price  of  land  in  that  ring  fall 
verv  low,  but  rents  of  all  the  houses,  large  and  small,  throughout  Berlin, 
would  be  soon  greatly  reduced.  The  fall  in  rents  would  be  due  not 
only  to  the  bringing  into  the  market  of  much  cheap  land  and  the 
creation  of  houses  of  a  cheaper  type,  but  also  to  the  facts  that  far  more 
professional  builders  would  be  able  to  buy  the  new  type  of  small  house 
than  can  build  barrack  dwellings,  and  that  each  of  a  great  many  private 

*  "  Jahrbuch  der  Bodenreform,"  3  Band,  3  Heft,  p.  168.      Jena:  Gustav  Fischer, 
1907.) 
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citizens  would  then  hv  able  to  employ  a  siuali  builder  to  build  him  a 
house.  In  considerinj^  the  difTerenees  between  our  Miij^lish  system  ami 
the  Ciernian  systmi  of  housinjj,  Ciernian  students  of  housinj^  seem  to  me 
always  to  leave  out  of  account  the  diflerenee  in  the  amount  of  supply 
between  a  country  where  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  population  can 
undertake  the  work  of  buildinj^  a  house,  and  a  country  in  which,  as  is 
the  case  here,  a  larjje  proportion  of  those  who  desire  to  obtain  houses 
can  build  for  themselves. 

Exit'ssivc  Width  of  Street. — .Ml  the  tierman  Governments  now  sec 
that  the  tiKHwide  street  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  j*reat  increase  in  tin- 
numln-r  of  tall  barrack  dwellinj^s,  and  the  introduction  to  the  new 
IVussian  Housing*  Bill  recommends  that  residrntial  streets  shall  be  nuule 
narrow,  that  streets  throuj^h  which  there  will  be  much  triilVic  shall  be 
wide,  and  that  streets  respectinj^  which  it  is  uncertain  whether  much 
traffic  will  pass  through  them  shall  be  made  wide  in  the  cheapest  way 
by  having  gardens  in  front  of  the  houses,  wlrch  can,  if  necessary,  be 
added  later  to  the  width  of  the  roadway. 

It  is  not  to  b<'  wondered  at  that  some  Knglish  observers  have  been 
misled  into  the  beli<f  that  Town  Planning  is  the  cause,  or  one  of  the 
cause's,  of  high  prices  of  land  and  high  rents  in  Cierman  towns,  as 
building  only  being  allowed  in  and  near  towns  on  areas  for  which  plans 
have  been  made,  it  is  only  on  those  areas  that  any  rents  can  be  charged, 
and  it  is  there  chiefly  that  the  high  prices  of  land  attract  attention.  It 
is,  however,  not  only  on  those  areas  that  prices  of  land  are  raised  by  the 
e.\cessivc  use  which  the  bye-laws  allow  to  be  made  of  land,  but  every- 
where where  it  seems  probable  that  a  similar  excessive  use  will  be 
allowed  in  the  near  future.  In  a  valuable  report  to  his  town  council 
which  has  recently  b(<'n  published,  the  Oberburgermeister  of  Mannheim 
states  that  near  that  town  the  influence  of  tall  buildings  has  raised  the 
prices  of  lant'  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  areas  for  which  town  plans 
exist. 

What  Germany  has  (gained. — From  the  powers  given  to  their  town 
councils  to  make  town  plans,  other  than  the  often-misused  power  to  have 
all  streets  made  wide,  from  the  powers  to  control  the  direction  of  streets, 
to  have  streets  of  various  wi<lths,  to  have  many  of  the  streets  planted 
with  trees,  to  have  sites  reserved  for  i)ublic  buildings,  to  have  ati 
adequate  provision  of  playgrounds,  shrubberies,  and  parks,  (jernian 
towns  have  derived  nothing  but  good  ;  and  tln-y  have  derived  so  much 
gfxxl  that,  in  spite  of  higher  rents  and  more  overcrowding  of  houses, 
their  larf^e  towns  are  much  pleasanter  places  for  poor  and  rich  to  live- 
in  than  are  our  towns.  Dr.  Adickes,  the  very  able  Oberburgermeister 
of  Frankfurt,  who  knows  Kngland  well,  says  that  *'  a  large  part  of  the 
evils  existing  in  Knglish  towns  is  due  to  there  not  having  hitherto  be<-n 
building  police  regulations,  in  the-  (jerman  sense  of  tlnr  words,  in  exist- 
•re,"  and  Professor  Fuchs,  of  J-'reibiirg,  i.H..  one  of  the  higlwst 
■>  authorities  on  Housing,  said  recently  that  tlu-r«-  is  less  need  for 
garden  cities  in  (jermany  than  in  ICngland,  partly  because,  thanks  to 
the  general  use  of  public  town  plans,  they  \y.i\i  in  dermany  "  no  l'2nglish 
slums." 
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THE    PIONEER    CO-PARTNERSHIP    VILLAGE 
Bv  Henry  \'i\ia\ 

EALING  TENANTS  LIMITED  had  its  origin  amongst  a  number  of 
the  members  of  the  General  Builders  Limited,  who  resided  in  the  EaHng 
district.  Nearly  all  these  were  connected  with  the  building  trade, 
but  not  all.  They  had  been  schooled  in  the  co-partnership  faith  at  the 
various  meetings  and  conferences  of  the  General  Builders,  and  some  of 
them  were  readers  of  the  journal.  Labour  Co-partnership.  Their  know- 
ledge of  this  principle,  which  aims  at  harmonising  the  interests  of  labour 
and  capital,  by  equitably  distributing  the  profits  made,  and  encouraging 
labour  to  acquire  capital  to  share  in  its  administration,  suggested  that 
the  idea  might  be  extended  to  tenants  in  a  house-owning  society. 

Monbcrs'  Respousibilitics. — Rules. — (i)  That  the  tenants  should 
invest  a  small  sum  to  begin  with,  and  undert.ike  to  gradually  increase 
it  ;  (2)  that  the  interest  on  capital  should  be  fixed  at  a  moderate  rate  ; 
(3)  that  each  individual  tenant's  share  of  any  profit  realised  over  this 
rate,  after  providing  for  certain  necessary  charges,  should  be  capitalised 
as  accumulated  shares.  This  means  that  the  shareholders  as  such  give 
up  what  they  are  usually  entitled  to — viz.,  all  the  profit  which  might 
arise  from  their  investment,  but  as  some  compensation  they  stand  the 
chance  of  getting  the  added  security  arising  from  the  capitalisation  by 
the  tenant  of  any  profit  he  may  become  entitled  to,  plus  the  security 
arising  from  the  tenant  increasing  his  ordinary  share  capital. 

Advantages. — The   tenant's  position   is  as  follows  : — 

(i)  He  gets  a  house  at  a  rental  which,  if  accommodation  and  other 
things  are  compared,  is  not  higher,  and  is  probably  less,  than  he 
would  have  to  pay  elsewhere. 

(2)  He  can  invest  in  the  society,  of  which  he  is  a  tenant,  any 
savings  he  finds  it  possible  to  make  out  of  his  earnings,  at  5 
per  cent. 

(3)  Should  values  go  up  he  gets  the  benefit  either  by  way  of  a 
dividend  on  the  rent,  or  by  paying  a  rental  which  is  below  the 
market  value. 

(4)  He  secures  practically  all  surplus  profits  after  the  fixed  charges 
have  been  met. 

(5)  He  secures  a  social  atmosphere  which  awakens  new  interests, 
and  creates  a  collective  friendship  unknown  under  the  individual 
system  of  ownership. 

(6)  He  secures  freedom  from  loss,  should  circumstances  require 
him  to   leave   the   neighbourhood 

(7)  The  capital  for  building  his  house  is  provided  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  it  could  be  obtained  on  any  other  system  that  is  commer- 
cially  sound. 

(8)  The  tenants  as  a  whole  can  relieve  themselves  of  dependence  on 
outside  capital  altogether  by  acquiring  through  investment  or  by 
accumulated  capital,   the  value  of  the  property. 
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Ultimate  Ownership. — By  gradual  process,  thrrefort*.  it  lies  witli  tlio 
trnants  to  transfer  the  ownership  from  non-tenant  shareholders,  \vh*) 
take  the  main  risk  to  begin  with,  to  the  tenant  sliareliold*  i  s  who,  it  is 
hoped,  may  becon^e  the  ultimate  owners.  This  follows  the  poliiy 
adopted  by  Godin  with  his  employees  in  the  co-partnership  iron-foundry 
at  liuise. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  division  of  risks  is  a  varying  one  as  between 
the  non-tenant  shareholders  and  the  tenant  shareholders.  The  propor- 
tion of  non-tenant  shareholders'  capital  is  large  to  begin  with,  declining 
as  the  tenant  shareholders'  proportion  grows. 

Cari'ful  Spcudiuf^. — The  cc^ntinumis  growth  of  share  capital  and  loan 
stock  is  the  measure  of  the  conlidence  investors  have  in  the  society.  If 
care  and  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  money  justifies  confidence,  th<n 
it  is  thoroughly  justified  in  this  case. 

With  regard  to  the  financial  results  of  the  society's  operations,  it  is 
I  ncouraging  to  know  that  the  revenue,  after  meeting  all  fi.xed  chargrs 
and  sinking  fund,  enables  4  per  cent,  on  loan  slock  and  5  per  cent,  on 
shares  to  b<'  regularly  paid,  with  a  margin  to  spare.  A  dividend  on  rents 
has  been  declared  amounting  last  year  to  is.  bd.  in  the  j(^. 

There  is  on  the  estate  a  social  club  and  institute,  a  boy's  clul),  and  a 
sewing  circle. 

Mr.  Cadbury  and  Mr.  Lever  have  shown  that  the  average  boy  or 
girl  living  in  healthy  surroundings  such  as  are  obtainable  on  the  Haling 
I  enants'  Estate  are  considerably  bigg«'r  and  stronger  than  the  average 
working-class  children.  Under  modern  conditions  the  education  and 
upbringing  of  the  children  of  th(;  poorer  classes  cost  the  community  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  and  it  is  only  ordinary  business  to  laki- 
every  pt)ssible  step  to  ensure  that  the  health  of  the  rising  generati(»n 
should  repay  the  community  for  the  nu)ney  now  bring  s()ent  on  it.  ICaling 
Tenants  prt>\  ide  many   idras  of  great   interest   to   Housing  Reformers. 


.\rri:M)i.\  c,  ia 

('(J-I'AKIM.KSIIII'   TlAAMS    LlMIIID 
Tahlf  Slimviu^  (irtHi'lh   ,>(  l'ri>pcrty  of  the  Afjilialu!  Stniclirs. 
Name  or  Societv. 

Kalinff  Tenants  Ltd 

<iarden  City  Tenants  Ltd.  ... 
S<'venoaks  Tenants  Ltd. 
I^'irfKifT  Anrhc»r  Tfiiants  Ltd. 
M..  i  .    Ltd.    ... 

H..  I  Ltd.     ... 

Harborne    J  i-nantn  Ltd. 
Falling!*  Park  (jarden  Suburb 

Tenant*  l.,td. 
Sloke-on-Trent  Tenants  Lt<I. 
.Srrond  Ilampniead  Tenants  Ltd. 
Wayford  Tenants  Ltd. 
Derwent water  Tenanls   Ltd. 

(only  recently  a(rilialf*d) 
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BRINGING   COUNTRY  '^O    JOWN 

MaKBOKNE    'rKXANTS,     A.\     ExAMPLE    OF     ENGLISH    Co-OIERA  11\E     EsTATK 

DE\'ELOi'MEM 

{Reprinted  ffoiii  "  The  Survey,"   New    York,    U.S.A.) 

'J  hal  ihe  Housing  problem  is  all  a  question  of  how  lo  build  cheap 
houses,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  dangerous  half-truth.  It  is  necessary 
to  provide  small  houses  at  rents  within  the  means  of  the  wage-earners, 
but  it  is  not  in  their  interests  to  cut  down  quality  with  a  view  of  charging 
low  rents  in  order  to  meet  low  wages.  In  the  long  run,  wages  follow 
rcMits  ;  and  therefore  the  policy  enunciated  above  would  eventually  result 
in  reducing  wages  ;  and  than  that  there  is  nothing  worse  for  employers 
as  well  as  employed.  The  far-sighted  housing  reformer  prefers  a  policy 
of  levelling  up  rather  than  levelling  down.  On  the  one  hand,  we  must 
endeavour  to  give  the  poorer  classes  (being  content  to  go  by  steps),  better 
houses,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  must  not  increase  costs  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  oblige  us  to  charge  higher  rents  than  the  people  can  pay. 
This  policy  of  slowly  but  surely  levelling  up  is  now  being  put  into 
execution  in  Birmingham  by  Harborne  Tenants  Limited.  It  is  carried 
out  on  the  lines  of  helping  the  people  to  help  themselves,  instead  of 
doing  everything  for  them  as  some  impatient  enthusiasts  prefer  to  do. 

About  fifteen  months  ago,  fifty-three  acres  of  land  were  purchased  at 
an  average  price  of  rather  less  than  ;^300  an  acre.  The  land  was  care- 
fully and  economically  planned  out.  The  average  number  of  houses  on 
the  whole  estate  works  out  at  ten  to  an  acre.  The  garden  to  each  house 
is  quite  small  because  many  tenants  object  to  being  bothered  with  a 
large  plot  of  land.  For  those  who  want  more  garden  land,  allotments 
are  provided.  Numerous  small  open  spaces,  as  well  as  good-sized  recrea- 
tion grounds,  are  provided  on  the  estate.  The  houses  on  either  side  of 
the  roads  are  seventy-two  feet  apart,  and  between  them  runs  a  sixteen- 
foot  roadway,  bordered  with  turf  margins  and  trees,  and  then  gravel 
footpaths,  which  abut  on  the  front  gardens  of  the  houses.  This  arrange- 
ment gives  more  than  the  usual  distance  between  the  houses,  and  that 
means  more  light  and  air  to  each  house  ;  while  the  cost  of  construction  is 
less  than  that  of  ordinary  bye-law  roads,  with  the  great  advantage  that 
tenants  have  something  cheerful  to  look  out  upon,  instead  of  the  usual 
"  dreary  deserts  of  macadam." 

As  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  road-construction  has  to  be  paid  by  the 
tenants,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  modern  town-planning  roads  mean  a 
considerable  saving  in  weekly  rents. 

Another  important  item  in  the  cost  of  estate  development  is  the  con- 
struction of  the  sewers.  At  Harborne,  this  is  done  on  what  is  known 
as  the  "  combined  drainage  system."  That  is  to  say — there  is  not  a 
separate  connection  from  each  house  direct  to  the  main  sewer ;  the 
drainage  from  several  houses  is  gathered  up  and  all  conveyed  to  the 
main  sewer  through  one  connection.  The  modern  system  of  road  and 
sewer    construction,    as    carried    out    by    Harborne    Tenants,    results    in 
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a  saving;  of  something  between  sixpence  and  a  ^hilliiij^  a  wueU  for  each 
house,  in  spite  of  the  fact  thai  at  present  the  society  has  to  pay  for  the 
up-kcop  of  these  tree-planttxl  roads,  whereas  in  the  case  of  ordinary  bye- 
law  rcKids,  this  upkeep  is  borne  by  the  general  body  of  ratepayers. 

The  houses  themselves  are  built  in  blocks  of  two,  four,  six,  and  eight, 
according  to  circumstances,  and  the  positions  of  the  houses.  The  total 
rents,  including  rates,  etc.,  vary  from  six  shillings  to  twelve  and  six- 
pence a  wcH?k.  Building  was  begun  on  January  i>t,  i*)()S.  There  arc 
now  nearly  a  hundred  houses  completed,  and  another  thirty  or  so  on  the 
way.  The  applications  for  the  houses  are  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
nuniber  of  houses  available. 

The  inside  accommixlation  provided  is  on  the  whole  not  quite  so  roomy 
as  can  be  obtained  for  equal  rents  in  houses  provided  on  the  old-fashioned 
lines,  forty  or  fifty  to  the  acre.  The  tenants  have  to  pay  something  for 
the  surroimdings  of  their  houses  as  well  as  for  the  houses  themselves. 
At  fir>t  they  did  not  quite  realise  tlie  wisdom  of  doing  this,  but  now  they 
are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  value  they  get  for  the  rent  they  pay,  a 
result  achieved  by  adopting  the  principles  of  estate  dexclopment  on  town- 
planning  lines,  together  with  co-partnership  house  buiUliiig  and  owning. 

The  capital  required  is  raised  by  means  of  4  per  cent,  loan  slock,  the 
shares  limited  to  a  5  per  cent,  dividend,  in  addition  to  which,  as  houses 
are  built,  the  Public  Works  Loan  Conunissiontrrs,  an  I^nglish  Govern- 
ment department,  lend  at  3.J  per  cent,  half  the  money  spent  on 
con»»lruction,  which  loan  has  to  be  repaid  within  a  period  of  thirty  years. 

It  is  t  .    to  find  some  me.ins  of  raising   working  capital  at   the 

outset  l>  it  this  experimental  stage  the  poorer  classes  arc  not  able 

to  raise  immediately  the  money  nquired  for  developing  an  estate.  This 
is  why  capitalists  are  invited  to  lake  up  loan  slock.  Tenant  members 
pay  down  a  small  sum  at  first  and  then  make  weekly  contributions  until 
their  holding  in  the  .Society  amounts  to  /."soo,  the  limit  any  one  member 
of  a  Friendly  Society  is  allowed  by  Knglish  law  to  hold  in  shares  of  such 
societies.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  loan  slock  any  individual 
may  hold.  As  the  shareholders'  money  lomes  in,  the  Public  \\\)rl<s 
I>oan  Commissioners'  money,  anil  ihe  lo.in  stock  holders'  money  is  paid 
out.  Co-partnership  h()using  loan  stock  is  a  lhor(»ughly  safe  4  per  cenl. 
investment,  but  although  for  a  new  form  of  investment  money  has  come 
in  remarkably  well,  Harbornc  'Icnanls  could  at  present  use  more  than 
they  have  s»;curc-d.  At  the  same  time,  the  practical  success  achieved  is 
so  great  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  very  few  years  unlimited  capital 
will  be  at  their  disp<«sal. 

At  the  preM-nt  time,  the  capital  at  l!arbt>rne  lak(!n  altogether  cost  the 
Hociety  an  average  of  3.(15  per  cenl.     .50  |)er  tent,  on  cost  at  3.J  p<r  cent. 
inl«-r«-st  is  s*rt  aside  in  order  to  build  up  a  sinking  fund  that  will  write  ofT 
the  houM-s  in  abtiut  sixty  years.     Repairs  will  lost  not  mor<'  than  .35  per 
cent,  on  capital  outlay,  owing  t«»  the  fact  that  tenants  are  already  partly, 
and  will  eventually  b<*come  entirely,  their  own  landlords,  which  means  that 
th«-y  will  lake  care  of  the  property  ;  administration  and  general  charges 
;«•  than   .5  p<*r  cent,   owing   to  the  fact   that   various  public- 
.  giv«»  their  wrrviceh  freir  until  the  society  they  are  connected 
wtUi  i*  ait  ■  ucces»  : 

Cmt  «  -I        ...  3-^S  pc  ct^nt- 

Sinking  fund  ...  ...       .50         ,, 

Repairs         ...         ...  •       '35         m 

Administration,  etc.  .50         ,, 


Total  ...  5.0    per  cent. 

II  ■'  'in   onlv    iiiie    «»l    sdiii''    <l<»/eii    or    so   co-partnership 

liou       .  ittered  all  over   Mngland,   some  of   which   have   been 

guin|<  fur  mjtiu:  >cars,  and  none  of  which  have  failed. 
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Powers   under   which   Local   Autlioritics   may   lease   land  acquired   under 
Part  III.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,   1890. 

Section  5  of  the  1900  Act,  and  Section  1 1  of  the  1903  Act,  enable  Local 
Authorities  to  lease  to  public  utility  societies  land  that  has  been  acquired 
under  Part  III.  of  the  1S90  Act  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Section  5,  1900  Act. — The  Local  Authority  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  lease  land  acquired  by  them  under  Part  IIL 
of  the  1890  Act,  to  any  lessee  who  will  carry  the  Act  into  execution  by 
building  and  maintaining  on  the  land  lodging-houses  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act. 

Section  11,  1903  Act. — Any  power  of  the  Local  Authority  under  the 
Housing  Acts  to  provide  dwelling  accommodation,  shall  include  a  power 
to  provide  and  maintain  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  if  desired  jointly  with  any  other  person  in  connection  with 
such  dwelling  accommodation,  any  building  adapted  for  use  as  a  shop, 
any  recreation  grounds  or  other  buildings  or  land  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  will  serve  a  bene.^cial  purpose  in 
connection  with  the  requirements  of  those  for  whom  the  dwelling 
accommodation  is  provided. 

Clause  6  of  the  1909  Act  enables  Local  Authorities  to  lay  out  and 
construct  streets  or  roads  on  any  land  acquired  by  them  under  Part  IIL 
of  the  1890  Act,  provided  such  streets  or  roads  are  dedicated  to  the  public. 

As  a  matter  of  common  law,  when  any  person  owns  land  with  the  power 
to  lease  it,  he  can  put  what  terms  he  likes  into  the  lease,  and  may  adjust 
his  rent  and  other  conditions  accordingly. 
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Mooi  I.  I.i.xsi.s 

iu)R1)i:mj:v  (.ri:i;n  ij.asI': 

This  is  a  lease  by  the  Corporation  of  Binniiij^ham  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Ideal  Benefit  Society  for  the  Kasinj^  of  about  seventeen  acres  of  lanti, 
and  is  made,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Ciovernnient  Board  under  the 
powers  of  Section  5  of  the  Housinj^  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  i<)oo, 
and  Section  11  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  H)03.  The 
land  deniis'd  was  acquired  by  the  Corporation  under  Tart  HI.  of  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,   1890. 

The  following  are  sonic  of  the  principal  features  of  the  lease  : — 

The  land  is  let  for  the  first  year  at  a  pej)percorn  rent  ;  the  second  \ear 
at  JQ200,  and  after  that  at  ;^'0oo  per  annum,  reduceablc  on  punctual 
payment  to  jQ^oo  per  annum.  The  object  of  the  rent  being  fixed  at  the 
higher  figure  is  that  if  the  lessees  made  default,  and  the  Corporation 
re-enterc-d,  they  would  have  a  balance  to  meet  cost  of  collection,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  lessees'  covenant  for  payment  of  rent,   taxes, 
painting,  insurance,  etc.,  and  other  covenants  incidental  to  long  building 
leases,   the  lease  comprises  special  covenants  with  rigard  to— 
(a)  Precluding  the  sale  of  intoxicants  on  the  estate. 
(6)   1  he  construction  of  toads.     The  Corporation   ha\e  discretion 
under  their  bye-laws  to  allow  narrow  roads  subject  to  the  distance 
between  the  frontages  of  the  houses  being  maintained. 

(c)  1  he  erection  of  houses.  The  lessees  undertake  nut  to  vm\ 
more  than  twenty-t\No  houses  to  the  building  acre,  either  en  the  land 
leased,  or  on  the  land  adjoining,  which  they  are  going  to  acquire. 

(d)  The  terms  of  the  lease,  which  are  that  it  is  for  one  hundred  and 
nine  years,  that  the  term  of  development  is  ten  years,  the  latter 
provision  enabling  the  lessees  to  grant  their  sub-lessees  a  full  term 
of  ninety-nine  years. 

(e)  To  facilitate  elasticity  in  development,  and  yet  ensure  general 
harmony,  a  sketch  plan  of  the  whole  was  prepared,  but  this  was  not 
fix«-d  and  definite.  I  he  building  covenant  followed  the  wording  (»f 
the  Housing  Acts,  iJ<<jo,  I9<m>,  and  1903,  as  closely  as  possible, 
reserving  the  right  to  the  Corporation  to  approve  the  positions. 
!>pecifications,  plans,  sections,  and  elevations  of  all  houses  and 
gardens  on  the  estate. 

(/)  The  houses  to  be  wparate,  self-contained  lodging-houses,  not 
Ijeing  flats  or  other  dwelling-houses  adapted  for  occupation  by  more 
than  one  family,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
(Tai»»c«  Act,  and  suitable  for  habitation  by  |M;rsons  of  the  working 
or  arti/an  class.  Not  more  tlian  twelve  shops  to  be  erected  on  the 
estate. 

(ft)  Th**  »um  to  l>e  ex[M'nded  on  the  estate  is  spread  over  the  ten 
\-  ved  \t)r  development. 

1    at  the  houM's  ov  shops  shall  not  be  UM-d  excj-pt   for  persons 

of  the  working  or  arti/an  class,  or  for  ItKlging-houses,  or  for  shops 
respectively  within  the  meaning  of  Section  53  (1)  of  the   1890  Act, 
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as  read  with  Section  5  (i)  of  the  Act  of  1900,  and  Section  11  of  the 
Act  of  1903. 

(i)  The  lessees  in  granting  any  underlease  or  assignment  not  to 
reserve  any  greater  rent  than  so  much  of  the  total  annual  rental  as 
can  be  reasonably  apportioned  upon  the  premises  comprised  in  such 
underlease  or  assignment,  and  that  every  underlease  and  assignment 
shall  contain  covenants  by  the  underlessee  or  assignee  as  to  keeping 
all  garden  ground  properly  planted,  etc.  There  is  also  provision 
preventing  subleasing  at  increased  rents  by  any  assignee  or  sublessee 
of  the  lessees. 

(/)  All  sub-demising  or  assigning  is  to  be  subject  to  the  previous 
consent  of  the  lessees,  and  provision  is  made  for  forfeiture  in  the 
case  of  breach  of  any  covenant  by  sublessees  or  assignees.  The 
lessees  not  to  give  any  such  consent  except  on  terms  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  head  lease. 

(k)  Lessees  to  preserve  all  trees,  etc.,  on  the  estate.  The 
Corporation  reserve  all  their  usual  powers  under  statutes,  bye-laws, 
etc.,  as  though  they  were  not  lessors. 

(l)  In  addition  to  the  usual  powers  of  re-entry  and  distress  for 
non-payment  of  rent,  the  lease  contains  a  proviso  that  when  the 
lessees  shall  have  apportioned  so  much  of  the  total  annual  rental  of 
;;;£76oo  as  may  be  fair  and  reasonable  upon  any  dwelling-house  or 
shop,  then  as  between  the  Corporation  on  the  one  hand  and  any 
assignee  or  sublessee  (as  distinct  from  the  lessees  themselves)  on  the 
other  hand,  only  the  rent  or  apportionment  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
charged  upon  and  issuing  out  of  such  premises  to  which  such 
apportionment  relates,  as  if  such  premises  had  been  comprised  in 
a  separate  lease  and  subject  to  the  apportioned  rent,  covenants,  etc. 
'i'his  proviso  prevents  the  lessees  from  being  handicapped  in  getting 
their  plots  taken  up,  as  the  objection  that  the  whole  of  the  rent 
issues  out  of  any  part  of  the  land  demised,  cannot  be  raised. 

(m)  Plans  to  be  submitted  to  the  Local  Government  Board  if 
required,  and  the  lessees  to  conform  to  certain  conditions  as  to  the 
methods  to  be  adopted  and  materials  to  be  used  in  constructing  the 
houses.  There  is  also  an  open  space  to  be  provided,  about  2J  acres 
in  extent,  which  is  to  be  laid  out  by  the  lessees  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Corporation,  the  Corporation  paying  a  fixed  sum  towards  the 
cost.     This  is  the  subject  of  a  special  agreement, 

(h)  The  Corporation  on  their  part  covenant  to  pay  certain  sums 
towards  the  cost  of  road-making,  and  the  cost  of  erecting  the  shops. 


lUHRW  ii.i.i:  n-NANTS'  I. i:\si-: 

The  lease  j«rantfil  by  iho  nounnillo  N'illafjo  rriisT  to  the  Bournyillc 
Trnanls  limited,  ostablisho-;  a  paTcdont  in  leasing  to  public  utility 
societies,  and  has  been  carefully  prepared  with  a  view  to  its  form  bein^ 
adaptable  to  leases  granted  by  municipalities  for  the  same  purpose. 

Its  essential  features,  shortly  summarised,  are  : — 

Area  of  land  to  be  leased,  about  twenty  acres,  and  rent  to  be 
jCii  IDS.  an  acre.  Two  acres  arc  to  be  left  as  open  spaces,  and  in 
respect  of  these  no  rent  will  be  paid. 

Lessees  may  develop  the  land  in  portions  of  not  less  than  one  acre. 
They  may  have  a  separate  lease  of  each  portion  as  they  appropriate 
it  for  development. 

Rent  in  resp«*ct  of  each  portion  does  not  become  payable  until 
tw«lve  months  after  it  has  been  appropriated  for  development. 

.\t  three  stated  points  in  the  development  of  the  whole  estate,  the 
lessors  will  lease  free  of  rent  a  *'  recreation  jjround,"  a  "  children's 
recreation  ground,"  and  a  "  village  green."  The  leases  of  these 
arc  to  be  co-terminous  with  the  leases  granted  in  respect  of  the 
land,  the  development  of  which  has  been  a  condition  of  the  leases  of 
these  open  spaces. 

Neither  lessees  nor  lessors  to  cut  down  trees. 

Lessees  not  to  erect  more  than  twenty-two  houses  on  any  two 
building  acres. 

All  houses  to  have  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  garden  at  least 
three  times  the  area  of  the  actual  site  of  the  house,  except  that  for 
the  purpose  of  utilising  frontage  in  corner  sites,  one-eighth  of  the 
house's  may  be  built  with  gardens  or  yards  having  an  area  which 
need  not  be  more  than  equal  to  the  site  of  the  house. 

No  intoxicants  to  \n:  sold  on  the  estate. 

Lessees  to  preserve  and  maint;|in  the  open  spaces. 

Less/fs  not  to  take  any  a(  tion  which  will  |)reclude  the  lessors  from 
being  repres/-nt«-d  in  the  fn.inag' uK-nt  or  control  of  the  lessee  society. 

Lessf-es  nc»t  to  assign  or  un<lerl<t,  except  for  short  t«'rms,  without 
l«ssors'  consent,  an<l  first  making  proffer  for  the  sale  or  <lisposilii»n 
of  their  estate  or  interest  to  the  lessors. 
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HAMPSTEAD    LEASE 

Hampstoad  Ciardcn  Suburb  Trust  Limited  have,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
secured  special  powers  wliich  enable  them  to  deal  with  their  land  in  an 
exceptional  manner. 

They  have,  in  particular,  unique  powers  in  regard  to  the  laying  out 
of  their  streets  and  roads,  which  take  them  somewhat  outside  the 
restrictions  of  the  local  bye-laws  relating  to  these  matters. 

In  their  building  leases  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  usual  covenants, 
some  provisions  of  special  interest. 

These  shortly  arc  : — ■ 

That  the  lessee  shall  lay  out  an  open  space  to  be  reserved  for  the 
common  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  tenants  of  the  houses  erected 
by  him. 

The  lessee  is  not  restricted  to  a  certain  sum  per  house,  but  the 
total  amount  spent  on  the  erection  of  the  houses  which  he  covenants 
to  build,  is  apportioned  amongst  the  different  houses  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  lessors'  surveyor. 

The  lessee  has  to  submit  a  full  description  or  specification  of  the 
materials  to  be  used  by  him,  and  the  lessor  has  power  to  condemn 
any  materials. 

The  houses  may  be  detached,  semi-detached,  or  in  terraces,  if 
approved  by  lessors. 

The  lessee  is  to  protect  and  maintain  all  existirig  trees  and  hedge- 
rows, and  is  not  to  cut  down  any  tree  or  hedge  without  written 
permission. 

The  lessee  may  select  how  many  houses  he  will  have  included  in 
any  one  lease. 

The  lessee  is  not  to  permit  any  building  to  be  occupied  by  such  a 
number  of  persons  as  shall  reduce  the  air  space  available  for  each 
individual  over  ten  years  of  age  below  500  cubic  feet,  or  for  each 
child  under  that  age,  below  250  cubic  feet. 

Term  of  lease  ninety-nine  years,  with  a  proviso  for  extension,  as 
shown  in  the  Bournville  Tenants  lease. 

Term  of  lease  ninety-nine  years,  and  lessees  on  expiration  of 
original  leases  to  have  option  of  renewal  for  a  further  term  of  ninety- 
nine  years.  The  annual  ground  rent  to  be  reserved  on  any  such 
extended  lease,  to  be  deemed  equivalent  to  the  annual  sum  at  which,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  granting  of  such  extended  lease,  the  surface  of  the 
land  might  be  expected  to  let  on  a  lease  similar  to  the  original  lease, 
or  any  extended  lease  (save  as  to  rent),  and  for  purposes  similar  to 
those  for  which  the  demised  land  may  be  used  under  the  original 
lease  or  any  extended  lease  clear  of  the  buildings  situate  on  the  land, 
or  any  improvements  made  by  the  lessee  s;ncc  the  granting  of  the 
original  lease  or  any  extended  lease. 
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HKRKI(>RI>   1.1:  \SI- 


'llu-  h'uac  by  llu'  Corporation  »)f  Hrnfonl  to  tlio  Hereford  Co-operative 
Housing  Limited,  follows  nunh  the  same  lines  as  the  lease  granted  hy 
the  CoqK>ration  of  Birmingham  to  the  Ideal  Benefit  Society  at  Bordesley 
iircon,  and  the  power  to  lease  is  obtained  under  the  same  sections  of 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Acts. 

The  land  leased  is  about  8 J  acres.  The  Co-operative  Society  are  to 
erect  within  the  space  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  lease,  not  less 
than  30,  nor  more  than  100,  self-contained  houses  suitable  for  persons 
of  the  working  clas-es,  the  plans  to  be  approved  by  the  Local  Government 
I^oard. 

The  ground  rent  charged  by  the  Corporation  is  fixed  at  the  amount 
disburs^  annually  by  that  botly  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  (li<'  loan 
raised  bv  them  for  the  purchase  and  development  of  th<'  site. 

The  first  year  it  will  l)c  ^£^132,  equal  to  26s.  per"  annum  on  e;u  h  of  the 
100  houM'S  allowed  to  be  erected,  but  it  decnases  annually  as  the  loan 
is  paid  ofT,  and  at  the  end  of  So  years  the  land  becomes  the  freehold  of 
the  Co-operative  Company,  if  not  acquired  earli«T. 

•5  at   5s. 

4  at  5s.  3d. 

2  at  5s.  6<i.  (corner  range  antl  bath). 

5  at  5s.  8d. 

5  at  6s.  fcorner  range  and  bath). 

4  at  6s.  3d.  (corner  range  and  bath). 

8  at  8s.  3d.  (hot  and  cold  bath-room  upstairs). 

None  of   th*-se    houses   have   less    than    thne   b«-drooms.      Kent    inchulrs 
rales,  gar<l«n,  ami  a  sum  adde<l  to  return  as  profits. 

The  Hereford  C<w)|H-ralive  Housing  Society  intends  to  build  thoroughly 

sanitary  houvs,    with   su«  h   regard   to  appearance  as   is  consistent    with 

low  cost.     A  proportion  will  be  erecte<I  to  let  at  rents  which   will  bring 

them  within  the  roach  of  unskilled  working  men  earning   from    iSs.   to 

/_'t  per  we<*k  ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils  which  residt  from  the  too 

■  '      1  of  classes  in  our  < ommunilies,  it  is  also  proposed  to 

for    working    men    earning    from    25s.    to    30s,    per 

it   i<.  hoped,    will    take   a   leading   part    in    the   social    life   of 

io   prevent   overcrowding,    and   es<  ape    the   creation    of    slums    in    (he 
future,  open  spaces  fc)r  the  recreation  of  young  and  (»ld  will  be  provided, 
and  not  more  than   twelve  houvs  per  acre   will   be  erected.      This   will 
.  .  i  I,   fyrry  tenant  desiring  it  to  have  a  gofnl  garden  or  allotment  near 
se.     That  this  will  be  a  Ixxin  to  working  men  is  proved  by  the 
I.ti  I   that   il  ne  400  allotment   gardens   in    Hereford,    many  of 

which   are  '•.    and   (»ften    a   considerable   distance,    from    the 

hornet  of  ihe.r  <  iiI; 

Kvrry  tenant,   \>«i-  .palion,   will  b**  ex|>ected  to  lake  up  at   least 

one  to  three  fully  paid  ordinary  shares  of  /Jt  each  according  to  his  rent, 
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and  opportunities  will  also  be  given  to  tenants  to  invest  savings  in  the 
company  by  weekly  payments  made  when  paying  rents. 

Ordinary  rents  will  be  charged.  A  moderate  rate  of  interest  paid  on 
capital,  and  the  surplus,  after  payment  of  expenses,  repairs,  deprecia- 
tion, etc.,  divided  among  the  tenant  members  in  the  shape  of  shares  in 
proportion  to  the  rents  paid  by  them. 

These  shares  are  not  withdrawable,  but  a  tenant  leaving  the  neighbour- 
hood can  either  transfer  his  shares  with  little  cost  or  hold  and  draw 
dividends  on  them,  the  system  in  this  way  being  more  convenient  than 
an  ordinary  building  society. 

Moreover,  the  co-operative  ownership  gives  the  tenant  members  an 
interest  in  the  whole  property,  and  though  each  cannot  say  "  This  is  my 
land,"  everyone  can  say  "  This  is  our  estate."  The  system  solves  the 
question  of  unearned  increment,  which  goes  to  the  tenant  members. 

The  society  is  managed  by  a  committee  elected  by  the  shareholders  on 
the  lines  usually  adopted  by  industrial  and  provident  societies,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  committee  will  comprise  at  least  one  of  the  tenants. 

A  Tenants'  Council  will  be  formed,  which,  though  without  spending 
authority,  will  be  able  to  make  representations  to  the  committee,  and 
will  undertake  the  management  of,  for  instance,  a  bowling  green  and 
children's  playground,  and  organise  co-operation  in  as  many  forms  as 
possible.  A  cottage  already  exists  on  the  estate  which,  at  moderate  cost, 
might  be  made  available  for  a  committee  and  reading  room. 

It  is  hoped  by  methods  such  as  these  to  bring  into  the  lives  of  the 
tenants  more  and  healthier  interests  than  are  usually  to  be  found  in  the 
ordinary  city  street. 

A  site  comprising  9  acres  i  rood  6  poles  of  land  has  been  purchased,  and 
is  now  being  developed  with  roads  and  sewers  by  the  towm  council  at  an 
estimated  cost,   including  the  purchase  of  land,   of  ;^2,30o. 

The  capital  of  the  society  consists  of  ordinary  shares  paying  a  dividend 
of  not  more  than  5  per  cent.,  and  loan  stock  paying  4  per  cent.  The  loan 
stock  has  priority  to  the  ordinary  shares,  and  is  transferable,  but  not 
withdrawable.  But  the  society  reserves  the  right  to  repay  the  whole  or 
any  part  (to  be  chosen  by  lot)  at  par,  on  giving  six  months'  notice.  The 
ordinary  shares  are  jQ\  each,  payable  not  less  than  is.  on  allotment. 
No  member  may  hold  more  than  ;^2oo  ordinary  shares.  The  loan  stock 
shares  are  _;^5,  payable  not  less  than  5s.  on  allotment.  A  member  may 
hold  an  unlimited  amount  of  loan  stock,  but  only  ordinary  shares  confer 
votes. 
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Facilttics  for  Acquisitioti   of  Lauds  atui  other  Purposes  of  ihe 

Housing  Acts. 

Section 

1.  I^art  III.  of  th«'  principal  Act  to  take  effect  without  adof)tion. 

2.  rro\isions  as  to  acquisition  of  land  under  Part  III.  of  the  principal 

Act. 

3.  Loans  by  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  to  local  authorities. 

4.  Loans    by    Public    Works    Loan    Commissioners    to    public    utility 

soc-jcties. 

5.  Payment  of  purchase  or  compensation  money  (which   would  other- 

wise be  paid  into  court)  on  direction  of  Local  (iovernment  Bi»ard. 
b.     Provision   of   public   streets   in    connexion    with   exercise   of   powers 
under  Part  III.  of  the  priiuipal  .Act. 

7.  Expenditure  of  money  for  housing  purposes  in  lase  of  settled  land. 

8.  Donations  for  housinf;*  purposes. 

9.  Provisions    with    respect    to    money    applicable    under    trusts    for 

housinj*  pur|K>ses. 

Powers  of  enforcing  Execution  of  Housing  Acts. 

10.  Power    of    Lo<-al    (iovernment    Mdard    on    com|)laint    to    enforce 

exercise  of  i)owers. 

11.  Power  of  Lo<aI  Government   Board  lo  order  s(  iHinev,,  etc.,   to  l)e 

carried  out  within  a  limited  time. 

12.  Powers  of  county  council  to  act  in  default  of  rural  district  council 

under  Part  III.  of  the  principal  Act. 

13.  Power    of    county    counc  il    to    exercise    powers    of    rural    district 

council  under  Part   III.  of  the  principal  .Act. 

Contratts  by   Landlord. 

14.  Kxlen«»ion  of  wrtion  j^  of  the  principal  .Ac  t. 

15.  Condition   as   to   keeping   houses    let    to   persons   of    the    woikin^j 

clashes  in  repair. 

16.  Kxtennion  of  power  of  makin){  hye-laws   with   respec  t   lo  lodging- 

houM'«  for  the  workinf;  classes 

.Itnrndtttent  of  Procedure  for  Closing  Otdcrs  and  Demolition  Orders. 

17.  Duty  of  liHral  authority  as  lo  closing  of  dwelling-house  unfit   for 

human  habitation. 
iH.     Order  for  demolition. 
If).     Power    to    re<leem    annuiticK    tharg«'d    by    charging    order    und«r 

»cction  36  of  the  principal  Act. 
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Section 

20.  Provision    as    to    priority    of    charges    under    section    37    of    the 

principal  Act. 

21.  Restriction  on  power  of  court  of  summary  jurisdiction   to  extend 

time. 

Amendments  wiih  respect  to  Improvement  and  Reconstruction  Schemes. 

22.  Amendment    of    section    4    of    the    principal    Act    as    to    official 

representation. 
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25.  Modification  of  schemes. 
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28.  Amendment  of  section  38  of  the  principal  Act  as  to  distribution  of 

compensation  money  and  as  to  betterment  charges. 

29.  Explanation  of  sections  21  (2)  and  41  (3)  of  the  principal  Act. 
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Inhabited    House   Duty. 
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Power  of  entry. 

Power   of   Local    Government    Board    to   obtain    a   report   on   any 

crowded  area. 
Joint  action  by  local  authorities. 
Appeals  to  Local  Government  Board. 
Sale  and  disposal  of  dwellings. 
Power    to   prescribe    forms    and   to    dispense    with    advertisements 

and  notices. 
Provision  as  to  publication  in  London  Gazette. 
Prohibition  of  back-to-back  houses. 
Power    to    Local     Government     Board    to    revoke    unreasonable 

bye-laws. 
Saving  of  sites  of  ancient  monuments,   etc. 
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Definitions. 


47.  Provisions  of  this  Part  to  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  appropriate 

Part  of  the  principal  Act. 

48.  Amendment  of  definitions  in   Part   I.   of  the  principal  Act. 

49.  Amendment  of  definitions  for  purpose  of  Part  II.  of  the  principal 

Act. 

50.  Definition  of  cottage. 

51.  Definition  of  Housing  Acts. 
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Preparation  and  approval  of   town   plannins*   scheme. 

Contents  of  town  planninjj  schemes. 

Procedure   rejiulations  of   the   Local   (Jovernmonl    Board. 

Power  to  enforce  scheme. 

Compensation     in     respect    of    property     injuriously     afTcctcd    by 

scheme,   etc. 
1  1  or  limitation  of  compensation   in  certain  cases. 

A  on   by   local   authorities  of  land  comprised   in  a  scheme. 

Powers  of   Local   Government   Board   in   case  of  default   of  local 

authority   to  make  or  execute   town  planning  scheme. 
Determination  of  matters  by   Local  Government   Board. 
Inquiries  by   Local  Government   Board. 
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P'    ■  II  of  local  authority,   and  expenses. 

.\  on   to   London. 
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Part  III. 

Coi'NTY    Medical   Okficeks,    County    Plhlic    Health   and 
Housing  Committee,   F-ic. 

68.  .Appointment,  duties  and  tenure  of  oflue  of  county  mrdical  oflicers. 

69.  Duty  of  clerk  and  medical  oflicer  of  health  of  district  council  to 

furnish  information  to  medical  oflicer  of  health  of  county  council. 

70.  Extent  of  Part  III. 

71.  Public  health  and  housing  committee  of  county  councils. 

72.  Formation   and  extension  of  building  societies. 

Part  IV. 

Supplemental. 

7j.     Provisions  as  to  commons  and  open  spaces. 

-4.      !  MS  as  to  land  in  neighbourhood  of  royal  |)alacfs  or  parks. 

75-     »•    . 

76.     Short  title  and  extent. 
Sciipriiiis 


Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.,  Act. 

An   Act    to   nrnf-nii    th*-    Law   relating   to   the    Housing   of    the    Working 
(Ma%v?«,  f  r  tho  making  of    Tfiwn  Planning  srhenifs,  and  to 

,„.ik.-   fi-  -n  with  r«sfK'Ct   to  the  appointment  and  duti«s  of 

il  (^Hirers  of  lli;ilth.  and  to  provid*-  f»ir  the  establishment 
,,j  ,,,,,,.,  i  lealth  ;•"''  ||..ii'.;tni  Codiiniliees  of  f!ountv  Councils. 
(3rd  D'^cmUr  1909.] 

BE  it  enacted   by  the   King'*   moht    Excellent    .Majesty,   by  and    with 
the  advice         '        nvnl  of  the   Lords  Spiritual   and    Temporal,   and 
Commont.   in   •  'Ot   Parliament  o»»embied,  and  by  the  authority 

of  the  %9mt,  at  follows  : — 
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Part  T. 
Housing  of  the  \\'orking  Classes. 

Facilities  for  Acquisition  of  Lands  and  other  Purposes  of  the  Housing 

Acts. 

I.  Part  III.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890  (in 
this  Part  of  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  principal  Act),  shall,  after  the 
commencement  of  this  Act,  extend  to  and  take  effect  in  every  urban  or 
rural  district,  or  other  place  for  which  it  has  not  been  adopted,  as  if  it 
had  been  so  adopted. 

2. — (i)  A  local  authority  may  be  authorised  to  purchase  land 
compulsorily  for  the  purposes  of  Part  HI.  of  the  principal  Act,  by  means 
of  an  order  submitted  to  the  Local  Government  Board  and  confirmed  by 
the  Board   in   accordance   with   the   First  Schedule  to  this   Act. 

(2)  The  procedure  under  this  section  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of 
land  shall  be  substituted  for  the  procedure  for  the  same  purpose  under 
section  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  as 
applied  by  subsection  (i)  of  section  fifty-seven  of  the  principal  Act. 

(3)  A  local  authority  may,  with  the  consent  of  and  subject  to  any 
conditions  imposed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  acquire  land  by 
agreement  for  the  purposes  of  Part  IH.  of  the  principal  Act,  notwith- 
standing  that  the  land   is   not  immediately  required   for  those  purposes. 

3.  Where  a  loan  is  made  by  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners 
to  a  local  authority  for  any  purposes  of  the  Housing  Acts — 

(a)  The  loan  shall  be  made  at  the  minimum  rate  allowed  for  the  time 

being  for  loans  out  of  the  Local  Loans  Fund  ;  and 
(h)  \i  the   Local  Government  Board  make  a  recommendation   to  that 
effect,  the  period  for  which  the  loan  is  made  by  the  Public  Works 
Loan    Commissioners   may    exceed    the    period   allowed    under   the 
principal  Act  or  under  any  other  Act  limiting  the  period  for  which 
the  loan  may  be  made,  but  the  period  shall  not  exceed  the  period 
recommended   by   the   Local   Government   Board,   nor   in   any   case 
eighty  years  ;  and 
(c)  As  between  loans  for  different  periods,   the  longer  duration  of  the 
loan   shall   not  be   taken   as   a  reason   for  fixing  a   higher  rate  of 
interest. 
4. — (1)  Where    a    loan    is    made    by    the    Public    Works    Loan    Com- 
missioners under  section  sixty-seven,  subsection  (2)  (d),  of  the  principal 
Act,    to    a    public    utility    society,    the    words    "  two    thirds  "    shall    be 
substituted  for  the   words   "  one  moiety." 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  a  public  utility  society  means  a 
society  registered  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  1893, 
or  any  amendment  thereof,  the  rules  whereof  prohibit  the  payment  of 
any  interest  or  dividend  at  a  late  exceeding  five  pounds  per  centum  per 
annum. 

5. — (i)  Any  purchase  money  or  compensation  payable  in  pursuance 
of  the  Housing  Acts  by  a  local  authority  in  respect  of  any  lands,  estate, 
or  interest  of  another  local  authority  which  would,  but  for  this  section, 
be  paid  into  court  in  manner  provided  by  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  or  by 
paragraph  (20)  of  the  Second  Schedule  to  the  principal  Act  may,  if  the 
Local  Government  Board  consent,  instead  of  being  paid  into  court,  be 
paid  and  applied   as  the   Board  determine. 

(2)  Any  such  decision  of  the  Board  as  to  the  payment  and  application 

of  any  such  purchase  money  or  compensation  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

6.  Any   local   authority    in    connexion    with    the   exercise   by    them   of 

their   powers    under    Part    III.    of    the    principal    Act   may    lay   out    and 

construct  public  streets  or  roads  on  any  land  acquired  or  appropriated  by 
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Ihcm  for  ihe  purjx^so  of  that  Part  of  that  Act,  or  contribute  towards  tlie 
cost  of  the  laying  out  and  const rucliiui  of  any  strorts  or  roatis  on  any 
such  land  by  other  persons  on  the  condition  that  those  streets  or  roads 
are  to  ix^  dedicated   to  the   pubhc. 

7. — (1)  The    ft»IIo\vinj*   paraj^raph   shall    be   substituted    for   paragraph 

(b)  of  subsection  (i)  of  section  seventy-four  of  the  principal  Act  :  — 

{b)  The   Improvements    on    which    capital    money    arising    under    th« 

Settled  Land  Act,    i8Si,   may  be  expended,   enumerated   in  section 

twenty-tive  of  the  said  Act  and  referred  tt)  in  section  thirty  of  the 

said    Act,     shall,     in    addition     to    cottages     for    labourers,     farm 

servants,   and   artisans,    whether   employed   on    th<'  settled   land   or 

not,   include   the  provision  of  tlweliings   a\ailable   for   the   wt)rking 

classes,   either   by   means  of   building   new   buildings  or  by   means 

of    the    reconstruction,    enlargement,    or    improvement   of   existing 

buildings,   so  as  to  make  them  available   for  the  purpose,   if  that 

provision  of  dwellings  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  not  injurious 

to  the  estate  or  is  agrercl  to  by  tin-  tenant  for  life  and  tin-  trustees 

of  the  settlement. 

{2)  The  provision  bv  a  tenant  for  life,  at  his  own  expense,  of  ilwellings 

available  for  the  working  classes  on  any  settled  land  sliall  not  be  deemed 

to  be  an  injury  to  any  int«'rest   in  reversion  or  remainder  in   that   land  ; 

provided    that    the    powers    conferred    upon    a    tenant    for    life    by    this 

subsection  shall  not  be  exercised  by  him  without  the  previous  approval 

in   writing  of  the  trustees  of  the  settlement. 

8.  A  local  autht>rity  may  accept  a  donation  of  land  or  money  or 
other  prop<'rty  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  Housing  Acts,  and  it  shall 
not  be  necessary  to  enrol  any  assurance  with  respect  to  any  such  property 
under  the  Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  .Act,    iSSS. 

9. — (1)  If  in  any  case  it  appears  to  the  Local  (iovernmcnt  Hoard  tiiat 
the  institution  of  legal  proceedings  is  requisite  or  desirable  with  respect 
to  any  property  required  to  be  applied  under  any  trusts  for  the  provision 
of  dwellings  available  for  the  working  classes,  or  that  the  expediting  of 
anv  such  legal  proceedings  is  requisili-  or  desirable,  the  Hoard  may 
cfTtifv  the  case  to  the  .\ttorney-(ieneral,  and  the  .\ttorney-(ieneral,  if  he 
"it,  shall  institute  any  legal  pro((edings  or  intervene  in  any  legal 
;  "g**  alr«ady  instituted  in  sut  h  manner  as  he  thinks  proper  under 

the  circumstances. 

(2)  Before  preparing  any  scheme  with  reference  to  property  required 
to  be  applied  under  any  trusts  for  the  provision  of  dwellings  available 
for  the  working  classes,  the  court  or  body  who  are  responsible  for 
making  the  scheme  shall  communicate  with  the  Local  (iovernment 
Board  and  receive  and  consider  any  recommendations  made  by  the  Hoard 
with  reference  to  the  proposed   scheme, 

Puwrrs  of  cnjorciiifl   Kxcculioii  of   llousinf^  Acts. 

10.— <i)  Where  a  complaint  is  made  to  the  T.ocal  (iovernment  Board- 
fa)  a«5  resp<'cts  any  rural  district  by  the  council  of  the  county  in  which 
the  diiitrict  is  situate,  or  by  the  parish  coimcil  or  parish  meeting 
of  .  .rish  comprised  in  the  district,  or  i>y  any  four  inh.iltitant 

h  !•  rn  of  the  district  ;  or 

(fc)  AS  r«'.|>»iiH  any  county  distri<f,    not   being  a   rural  district,   by   the 
count  i I  (A  the  county  in  whi<h  the  district  is  siluate<|,  or  by   four 
inhabitant   houM'holders  of   the  <lisirict  ;  or 
(r)  a«>  "    "" 'h  the  area  of  any  other  IcKal  authority  by  four  inhabitant 
li  i'T*  of  the  area  ; 

that  the  \'»  .11  .luihoriiy  have  failed  to  rxercine  their  powern  under  Part  II, 
or   Pari    IIL  of  the  principal  A«  t   in  ca«ieH  where  those  fM)wer«  ought   to 
I     the   Board  may  <  aiis««  a  public    local   inquiry   to  be 
/Gliding  such  an  inquiry,   the  Board  are  Hatisfied  that 
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tiiere  has  been  such  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  local  authority,  the 
Board  may  declare  the  authority  to  be  in  default,  and  may  make  an 
order  directing  that  authority,  within  a  time  limited  by  the  order,  to 
carry  out  such  works  and  do  such  other  things  as  may  be  mentioned 
in   the  order  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  default. 

(2)  Before  deciding  that  a  local  authority  have  failed  to  exercise  their 
powers  under  Part  III.  of  the  principal  Act,  the  Board  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  necessity  for  further  accommodation  for  the  housing  of 
the  working  classes  in  such  district,  the  probability  that  the  required 
accommodation  will  not  be  otherwise  provided,  and  the  other  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  wlieiher,  ha\  ing  regard  to  the  liability  which 
will  be  incurred  by  the  rates,  it  is  prudent  for  the  local  authority  to 
imdertake  the  provision  of  such   accommodation. 

(3)  Where  an  order  originally  made  under  this  section  on  the  council 
of  a  county  district  is  not  complied  with  by  that  council,  the  Local 
( Government  Board  may,  if  they  think  fit,  with  the  consent  of  the  county 
council,  instead  of  enforcing  that  order  against  the  council  of  the  county 
district,  make  an  order  directing  the  county  council  to  carry  out  any 
works  or  do  any  other  things  which  are  mentioned  in  the  original  ordef 
for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  default  of  the  district  council. 

(4)  Where  the  Board  make  an  order  under  this  section  directing  a 
county  council  to  carry  out  any  works  or  do  any  other  thing,  the  order 
may,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  county  council  to  give  effect  to  the 
order,  apply  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Housing  .Acts  or  of  section 
sixty-three  of  the  Local  dovcrnment  .Vet,  1894,  with  such  modifications 
or  adaptations   (if  any)   as  appear  necessary   or  expedient. 

(5)  .\n  order  made  by  the  Local  (iovernment  Board  under  this  section 
shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  as  soon  as  may  be  aftef 
it  is  made. 

(6)  .Any  order  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board  under  this  section 
may  be  enforced  by  mandamus. 

II. — (1)  \\  here  it  appears  to  the  Local  Government  Board  that  a 
local  authority  have  failed  to  perform  their  duty  under  the  Housing 
.Acts  of  carrying  out  an  improvement  scheme  under  Part  L  of  the 
principal  Act,  or  have  failed  to  give  effect  to  any  order  as  respects  an 
obstructive  building,  or  to  a  reconstruction  scheme,  under  Part  IL  of 
that  .Act,  or  have  failed  to  cause  to  be  made  the  inspection  of  their 
district  required  by  this  Act,  the  Board  may  make  an  order  requiring 
the  local  authority  to  remedy  the  default  and  to  carry  out  any  works  or 
do  any  other  things  which  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  under  the 
Housing  .Acts   within   a  time  fixed  by  the  order. 

(2)  Any  order  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board  under  this 
section  may  be  enforced  by  mandamus. 

12. — Where  a  complaint  is  made  to  the  council  of  a  county  by  the 
parish  council  or  parish  meeting  of  any  parish  comprised  in  any  rural 
district  in  the  county,  or  by  any  four  inhabitant  householders  of  that 
district,  the  county  council  may  cause  a  public  local  inquirv  to  be  held, 
and  if,  after  holding  such  an  inquiry,  the  county  council  are  satisfied 
that  the  rural  district  council  have  failed  to  exercise  their  powers  under 
Part  HL  of  the  principal  Act  in  cases  where  those  powers  ought  to  have 
been  exercised,  the  county  council  may  resolve  that  the  powers  of  the 
district  council  for  the  purposes  of  that  Part  be  transferred  to  the  county 
council  with  respect  either  to  the  whole  district  or  to  any  parish  in  the 
district,  and  those  powers  shall  be  transferred  accordingly,  and,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  section  sixty-three  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1894,  shall  apply  as  if  the  powers  had  been  transferred  under  that 
Act. 

13. — (i)  Where  the  council  of  a  county  are  of  opinion  that  for  any 
reason   it   is  expedient   that  the  council  should  exercise,   as   respects  any 
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Mu.ii  district  ill  the  county,  any  of  thf  powers  ol  ;i  loral  authority  undor 
I*art  III.  of  the  principal  Act.  the  council,  after  j«ivinj;*  notice  to  the 
council  of  the  district  of  their  intention  to  do  so,  may  ;»pi>ly  to  the  Local 
Government   Board  for  an  order  conferring  such  powers  on   them. 

(i)  L  pon  such  an  application  beintj  made,  th«*  Itoard  may  make  an 
order  conferring  on  the  county  council  as  respects  the  rural  district  all 
or  any  of  the  powers  of  a  local  authority  under  Part  III.  of  the  principal 
.•\ct,  and  thereupon  the  provisions  of  the  Housing  .Acts  relating  to  those 
powers  (including  those  enabling  the  Tuhlic  Works  Loan  Commissioners 
to  lend,  and  fixing  the  terms  for  which  money  may  bo  lent  and  borrowed) 
shall  apply  as  if  the  council  were  a  local  authority  under  Part  111.  of  the 
principal  .Act  :  Provided  that  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  county  council 
under  any  such  order  shall  be  defrayed  as  expenses  for  general  county 
purposes. 

(3)  Where,  under  any  such  order,  the  county  council  iiave  executed 
any  works  in  a  rural  district  they  may  transfer  the  works  to  the  council 
of  that  district  on  such  terms  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  between  them. 

Contracts    hy    LaiuHord. 

14,   In   any  contract    made   after   the   passing  of   this   .Act   for   letting 
for  habitation  a  house  or  part  of  a  house  at  a  rent  not  exceeding — 
(tt)  in    the   case   of   a    house   situate    in    tln^    administrative    county    of 
London,  forty  pounds ; 

(b)  in  the  case  of  a  house  situate  in  a  borough  or  urban  district  with 

a   population   according   lo   the  last   census   for   the   time  being  of 
fifty  thousand  or  upwards,   twenty-six  pounds  ; 

(c)  in  the  case  of  a  house  situate  elsewhere,  sixteen  pounds  ; 

there  shall  be  implied  a  condition  that  the  house  is  at  the  commencement 
of  the  holding  in  all  respects  reasonably  fit  for  human  habitation,  but 
the  condition  aforesaid  shall  not  be  implied  when  a  house  or  part  of  a 
house  is  let  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  three  years  upon  the  terms  that 
it  be  put  by  the  lessee  into  a  condition  reasonably  fit  for  occupation,  and 
the  lease  is  not  determinable  at  the  option  of  either  party  before  the 
expiration  of  that  term. 

15. — (1)  The  last  foregoing  section  shall,  as  respects  contracts  to 
which  that  section  applies,  take  effeet  as  if  the  condition  implied  by  that 
section  included  an  undertaking  that  the  house  shall,  during  the  holding, 
be  kept  by  the  l;mdlord  in  all  r<s|)e(  ts  reasonably  fit  for  human  habitat  i«)i). 

(2)  The  landlord  or  the  local  authority,  or  any  person  authorised  by  him 
or  them  in  writing,  may  at  reasonable  times  of  the  day,  on  giving  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice  in  writing  to  the  'tenant  or  occupier,  enter  any  house, 
premises,  or  building  to  which  this  section  applies  for  the  purpose  of 
viewing  the  state  and  condition   thereof, 

(3)  If  it  app<'ars  to  the  IcKal  authority  withirj  the  meaning  of  P.irt  11. 
of  the  principal  Act  that  the  undertaking  im()lied  by  virtue  of  this  section 
i*  not  rompli«-<l  with  in  the  case  of  any  house  to  whi<-h  it  applies,  the 
authority  shall,  if  a  closing  order  is  not  made  with  resi)et  t  to  the 
houw,  by  written  notice  require  the  landlord,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
not  being  less  than  twenty-one  days,  specifi^^d  in  the  notice,  to  execute 
such  works  as  the  authority  ihall  sp<*cify  in  the  notice  as  being  necessary 
to  make  the  houne  in  all  respects  reastmably  fit  for  human  habitation. 

(4)  Within  *  •  •  .s  after  the  r<-feipi  of  such  notice  the 
landlrird  mav  •  to  the  lo<  al  authority  declare  his  intention 
of  ion,  and  thereupf)n  a  closing  order 
•f                                                                         .live  in  respect  (if  such  house. 

ri  by  the  liM  .il  authority  is  not  complied  with,  and 
if  't   giv#'n   the  noiiie   mentioned   in   the   immediately 

preceding  tubicction,  the  authority  may,   ut   the  expiration  of  the  time 
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specified  in  the  notice  given  by  them  to  the  landlord,  do  the  work 
required  to  be  done  and  recover  the  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  so  doing 
from  the  landlord  as  a  civil  debt  in  manner  provided  by  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Acts,  or,  if  they  think  fit,  the  authority  may  by  order  declare 
any  such  expenses  to  be  payable  by  annual  instalments  within  a  period 
not  exceeding  that  of  the  interest  of  the  landlord  in  the  house,  nor  in  any 
case  five  years,  with  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  five  pounds  per 
centum  per  annum,  until  the  whole  amount  is  paid,  and  any  such 
instalments  or  interest  or  any  part  thereof  may  be  recovered  from  the 
landlord  as  a  civil  debt  in  manner  provided  by  the  Summary  Jurisdiction 
Acts. 

(6)  A  landlord  may  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board  against  any 
notice  requiring  him  to  execute  works  under  this  section,  and  against 
any  demand  for  the  recovery  of  expenses  from  him  under  this  section 
or  order  made  with  respect  to  those  expenses  under  this  section  by  the 
authority,  by  giving  notice  of  appeal  to  the  Board  within  twenty-one 
days  after  the  notice  is  received,  or  the  demand  or  order  is  made,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  no  proceedings  shall  be  taken  in  respect  of  such  notice 
requiring  works,   order,  or  demand,   whilst  the  appeal  is  pending. 

(7)  In  this  section  the  expression  "  landlord  "  means  any  person  who 
lets  to  a  tenant  for  habitation  the  house  under  any  contract  referred  to 
in  this  section,  and  includes  his  successors  in  title  ;  and  the  expression 
"  house  "  includes  part  of  a  house. 

(8)  Sections  forty-nine  and  fifty  of  the  principal  Act  as  amended  by 
section  thirteen  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1903  (which 
relate  to  the  service  of  notices  and  the  description  of  owner  in  proceed- 
ings), shall  apply  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  with  the  substitution, 
where  required,   of  the  landlord  for  the  owner  of  a  dwelling-house. 

(9)  Any  remedy  given  by  this  section  for  non-compliance  with  the 
undertaking  implied  by  virtue  of  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  and 
not  in  derogation  of  any  other  remedy  available  to  the  tenant  against 
the   landlord,    either   at   common    law   or   otherwise. 

16. — (i)  The  power  of  making  and  enforcing  bye-laws  under  section 
ninety  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and  section  ninety-four  of  the 
Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1S91,  with  respect  to  houses  or  parts  of 
houses  which  are  let  in  lodgings  or  occupied  by  members  of  more  than 
one  family,  shall,  in  the  case  of  houses  intended  for  the  working  classes, 
extend  to  the  making  and  enforcing  of  bye-laws  imposing  any  duty 
(being  a  duty  which  may  be  imposed  by  the  bye-laws  and  which  involves 
the  execution  of  work)  upon  the  owner  within  the  meaning  of  the  said 
Acts,  in  addition  to  or  in  substitution  for  any  other  person  having  an 
interest  in  the  premises,  and  prescribing  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
in  and  subject  to  which  any  such  duty  is  to  be  discharged. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  discharging  any  duty  so  imposed,  the  owner  or 
other  person  may  at  all  reasonable  times  enter  upon  any  part  of  the 
premises,  and  section  fifty-one  of  the  principal  Act  shall  apply  as  if  for 
the  reference  to  the  provisions  of  Part  II.  of  that  Act  there  were 
substituted  a  reference  to  the  provisions  of  such  bye-laws,  and  as  if  the 
person  on  whom  such  duty  is  imposed  were  the  owner  and  any  inmate 
of  the  premises  were  the  occupier  of  a  dwelling-house. 

(3)  \\'here  an  owner  or  other  person  has  failed  to  execute  any  work 
which  he  has  been  required  to  execute  under  the  bye-laws,  the  local 
authority  or  sanitary  authority,  as  the  case  may  be,  may,  after  giving 
to  him  not  less  than  twenty-one  days'  notice  in  writing,  themselves 
execute  the  works  and  recover  the  costs  and  expenses,  and  for  that 
purpose  the  provisions  of  subsection  (5)  of  the  last  foregoing  section, 
with  respect  to  the  execution  of  works  and  the  recovery  of  expenses  by 
local  authorities,  shall  apply  as  if  the  owner  or  other  person  were  the 
landlord,  and  with  such  other  adaptations  as  may  be  necessary. 
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Attu-ttJnwnt  of   rrociulurc  for  Closittf^   C)rdt-rs  and   Di'molition    Orders. 

17. — (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  local  authority  within  the 
inraning  of  Part  II.  of  the  principal  Act  to  cause  to  be  nia(l(>  from  time 
to  time  inspection  of  their  district,  with  a  vit-w  to  ascertain  whether  any 
dwellinj^-house  therein  is  in  a  state  so  dan|«erous  or  injurious  to  health 
as  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  for  that  purpose  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  local  authority,  and  of  every  olVicer  of  the  local  authority,  to 
ci>niply  with  such  regulations  and  to  keep  such  records  as  may  be 
prescrib^tl  by   the   lioard. 

(2)  If,  on  the  representation  of  the  medical  olVicer  of  health,  or  of  any 
other  otVuer  of  the  authority,  or  other  information  given,  any  dwelling- 
hou«.e  appears  to  them  to  be  in  such  a  state,  it  shall  be  their  duty  t(^ 
maki-  an  order  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  dwelling-house  for  human 
habitation  (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  a  closing  order)  until  in  the  judgmeni 
of  the  local  authority  the  dwelling-house  is  rendered  fit  for  that  purpose. 

(3)  Notice  of  a  closing  order  shall  be  forthwith  served  on  every  owner 
of  the  dweliing-house  in  respect  of  which  it  is  made,  ;md  any  owner 
aggrieved  by  the  order  may  appeal  to  the  Local  (iov<'rnment  Board  by 
giving  notice  of  appeal  to  the  Board  within  fourteen  days  after  the 
order  is  served   upon   him. 

(4)  Where  a  closing  order  has  become  operative,  the  local  authority 
shall  serve  notice  of  the  order  on  every  occupying  tenant  of  the  dwelling- 
ht>usc  in  respect  of  which  the  order  is  made,  and,  within  such  period  as 
is  specified  in  the  notice,  not  being  less  than  fourteen  days  after  the 
service  of  the  notice,  the  order  shall  be  obeyed  by  him,  and  he  and  his 
family  shall  cease  to  inhabit  the  dwelling-house,  and  in  default  he  shall 
be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  be  ordered  to  quit  the  dwelling-house 
within  such   time  as  may  be  specified   in  the  order. 

(5)  L'nless  the  dwelling-house  has  been  made  unfit  for  habitation  by 
the  wilful  act  or  default  of  the  tenant  or  of  any  person  for  whom  as 
between  himself  and  the  owner  or  landlord  he  is  responsible,  the  local 
authority  may  make  to  every  such  tenant  such  reasonable  allowance  on 
account  of  his  expense  in  renv^ving  as  may  be  determined  by  the  local 
authority  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  dwelling-house,  or,  if 
the  own»'r  of  the  flwelling-house  fails  to  consent  to  the  sum  determined 
by  the  local  authority,  as  may  be  fixed  by  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  and  the  amount  of  the  said  allowance  shall  be  recoverable 
by  the  local  authority  from  the  owner  of  the  dwelling-house  as  a  civil 
d«*bl   in  manner  provided  by   the  Sijmmary  Jurisdiction   Acts. 

(h)  The  local  authority  shall  determine  any  closing  order  made  by 
th**m  if  they  are  satisfied  that  the  dwelling-h(»use,  in  respect  of  which 
th**  order  has  b«-en  made,  has  been  rendered  lit   for  human  habitation. 

If,  on  the  application  of  any  owner  of  a  dwelling-house,  the  local 
authority  refuse  to  determine*  a  closing  ord<*r,  the  owner  may  ap|)eal  to 
the  Ixxral  Ciovernment  Board  by  giving  notice  of  appeal  to  the  Board 
within   fourteen  days  after  the  application   is  refused. 

f7)  A  room  habitually  uwd  as  a  sleeping  place,  the  surface  of  the 
flcK«r  of  which  is  more  than  three  feet  below  the  ••iirface  of  the  part  of 
If  t    to   the   rc»om,    shall    for   lh(?  purposes  of 

ill  1  clwelling-house  so  dangerous  or  injurious 

to  hfaith  a<i  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation,  if  the  room  either — 
(a)  t%  not  on  an   averajje  at   least   w.-ven   feet    in   height    from    floor   to 

rnling  ;  or 

ib)  '■  nply  with  such  regulations  as  the  Uual  authority  with 

f*i    th^    I.fKTiI    C.overnment    Board    may    prescribe    for 

'■on    an*!    lighting   of   such    rooms,    and 

:       .      i.-t    dam|)nesH,    effluvia,   or   exhalation  : 

i'rovided  that  if  the  local  authority,  after  beinf{  required  to  do  so 
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by   the   Local   Government   Board,    fail   to   make  such   regulations, 
or  such  regulations  as  the  Board  approve,   the  Board  may  them- 
selves make  them,   and  the  regulations  so  made  shall  have  effect 
as  if  they  had  been  made  by  the  local  authority  with  the  consent 
of  the   Board  : 
Provided  that  a  closing  order  made  in  respect  of  a  room  to  which  this 
subsection   applies   shall   not  prevent  the  room   being  used   for  purposes 
other  than   those  of  a  sleeping  place  ;   and  that,    if  the  occupier  of  the 
rooin  after  notice  of  an  order  has  been  served  upon  him  fails  to  comply 
with    the    order,     an    order    to    comply    therewith     may,     on     summary 
con\iction,    be    made   against    him. 

This  subsection  shall  not  come  into  operation  until  the  first  day  of 
July  nineteen  himdred  and  ten,  and  a  closing  order  made  in  respect  'of 
any  room  to  which  this  subsection  applies  shall  not  be  treated  as  a 
closing  order  in  respect  of  a  dwelling-house  for  the  purposes  of  the  next 
succeeding  section. 

18.— (i)  Where  a  closing  order  in  respect  of  any  dwelling-house  has 
remained  operative  for  a  period  of  three  months,  the  local  authority  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  question  of  the  demolition  of  the  dwelling- 
house,  and  shall  give  every  owner  of  the  dwelling-house  notice  of  the 
time  (being  some  time  not  less  than  one  month  after  the  service  of  the 
notice)  and  place  at  which  the  question  will  be  considered,  and  any 
owner  of  the  dwelling-house  shall  be  entitled  to  be  heard  when  the 
question   is   so   taken   into   consideration. 

(2)  If  upon  any  such  consideration  the  local  authority  are  of  opinion 
that  the  dwelling-house  has  not  been  rendered  fit  for  human  habitation, 
and  that  the  necessarv  steps  are  not  being  taken  with  all  due  diligence 
to  render  it  so  fit,  or  that  the  continuance  of  any  building,  being  or 
being  part  of  the  dwelling-house,  is  a  nuisance  or  dangerous  or  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  public  or  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
dwelling-houses,   they  shall  order  the  demolition  of  the  building. 

(3)  If  any  owner  undertakes  to  execute  forthwith  the  works  necessary 
to  render  the  dwelling-house  fit  for  human  habitation,  and  the  local 
authority  consider  that  it  can  be  so  rendered  fit  for  human  habitation, 
the  local  authority  may,  if  they  think  fit,  postpone  the  operation  of  the 
order  for  such  time,  not  exceeding  six  months,  as  they  think  suflficient 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  owner  an  opportunity  of  executing  the 
necessary  works. 

(4)  Notice  of  an  order  for  the  demolition  of  a  building  shall  be 
forthwith  served  on  every  owner  of  the  building  in  respect  of  which  it  is 
made,  and  any  owner  aggrieved  by  the  order  may  appeal  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  by  giving  notice  of  appeal  to  the  Board  within 
twenty-one  days  after  the  order  is  served  upon  him. 

19.  Any  owner  of  or  other  person  interested  in  a  dwelling-house  on 
which  an  annuity  has  been  charged  by  a  charging  order  made  under 
section  thirty-six  of  the  principal  Act  (which  relates  to  the  grant  of 
charges)  shall  at  any  time  be  at  liberty  to  redeem  the  annuity  on 
payment  to  the  person  entitled  to  the  annuity  of  such  sum  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  or  in  default  of  agreement  determined  by  the  Local 
Government   Board. 

20.  The  charges  excepted  in  subsection  (i)  of  section  thirty -seven  of 
the  principal  Act  (which  relates  to  the  incidence  of  charges)  shall  include 
charges  on  the  dwelling-house  created  or  arising  under  any  provision  of 
the  Public  Health  Acts,  or  under  any  provision  in  any  local  Act 
authorising  a  charge  for  recovery  of  expenses  incurred  by  a  local 
authority. 

21.  Subsection  (3)  of  section  forty-seven  of  the  principal  Act  (which 
gives  power  to  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  to  enlarge  the  time  for 
certain  matters)  shall  cease  to  have  effect  as  respects  the  time  allowed 
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for  the  cxrcutlon  of  any  works  or  the  demolition  of  a  building  under  a 
closing  order  or  under  an  order  for  the  demolition  of  a  building*. 

Atuendments  with  respect  to  Improvemctxt  and  licconstruction  Schewes. 

.'.».  In  section  four  of  the  principal  Act  (which  relates  to  an  ofhcial 
repiesentalion),  the  words  *'  that  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  dealinj< 
*'  with  the  evils  connected  with  such  houses,  courts,  or  alleys,  and  tlie 
*'  sanitary  defects  in  such  area  is  an  improvement  scheme  "  shall  be 
substituted  for  the  words  "  that  the  evils  connected  with  such  houses, 
**  courts,  or  alleys,  and  the  sanitary  defects  in  such  area  cannot  be 
**  efTectually  remedied  otherwise  than  by  means  of  an  improvement 
'*  scheme." 

23. — (i)  Section  six  of  the  principal  Act  (which  relates  to  the  contents 
of  an  improvenu'nt  scheme)  shall  be  read  as  'f  in  subsection  (i)  the  words 
"  for  sanitary  purposes  "  were  omitted  in  parafjraph  (a)  ;  and  as  if  the 
following  paragraph   was   inserted  at   the  end  of   tliat   subsection  : — 
•*  and 
(f)      may    provide    for    any    other    matter    (including    the    closing    and 
diversion    of    highways)    for    which    it    seems    expedient    to    make 
provision    with    a   view    to    the    improvement   of    the   area   or   the 
general  efficiency  of  the  scheme." 
{2)  Provision  may  be  made  in  a  reconstruction  scheme  under  Part   II. 
of  the  principal  .\ct   for  any  matters  for  which  provision  may  be  made 
in  an  improvement  scheme  made  under  Part  I.  of  that  Act. 

24. — (i)  Paragraphs  (a)  and  (h)  of  subsection  (2)  of  section  five  of  the 
!Iousing  of  the  Working  Classes  .Act,  1003  (which  limit  the  cases  under 
which  an  order  confirming  an  improvement  scheme  takes  effect  without 
confirmation  by  Parliament),  shall  cease  to  have  effect. 

(2)  An  order  of  the  Local  Ciovernment  Board  sanctioning  a  recon- 
struction scheme,  and  authorising  the  compulsory  purchase  of  land  for 
the  purpose  shall,  notwithstanding  anything  in  section  thirty-nine  of 
the  principal   Act,   take  effect   without  confirmation. 

25.  I  he  Local  (iovernment  Board  may,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
power  under  section  fifteen  or  subsection  (q)  of  section  thirty-nine  of  the 
principal  Act,  permit  the  Ic/cal  authority  to  modify  their  scheme,  not 
only  by  the  abandonment  of  any  part  of  the  scheme  which  it  may  appear 
inexpedient  to  carry  into  execution,  but  also  by  amending  or  adding  to 
the  !M-heme  in  matters  of  detail  in  such  manner  as  appears  expedient  to 
the  Board. 

26.  Any  insfxclor  or  ofiiccr  of  the  Local  Ciovernment  Board,  or  any 
person  employed  by  the  Board,  may  l>e  directed  to  make  any  inspection  or 
inquiry  which  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  section  sixteen  of  the 
prmcipal  Act  (which  rel.ites  to  inquiries  made  on  the  default  of  a  medic.d 
officer),  and  wction  eighty-five  of  that  Act  (which  relates  to  inquiries  by 
the  I^ocal  Government  Board),  as  amended  by  this  Act,  shall  apply  as 
re^jpccts  any  inspection  or  inquiry  so  held  as  it  applies  to  local  inquiries 
held  under   ''  tion. 

27.  An  i  I'-nt  scheme  under  Part  I.  of  the  princijjal  Act  may. 
wit'  '■  ol  the  perskon  or  Ixxly  of  persons  j-ntitled  to  any  right 
or  '  «h  would  !><•  exlinguisluHl  by  virtue  of  section  twenty- 
two  of  the  princ  i|)al  Art,  provide  for  any  excei)tions,  restrictions,  or 
fiK^flfsf  .iri.ns  in  :ii<    .itmlication  to  that  right  or  easem«Mil  of  that  section. 

take  effect  fubjoct  to  any  such  exceptions, 
f.-.  >■  •..'.•> lions. 

The  amount  of  any  compensation  payable  under  Rertion 
;■  ■  of  the  prim  ipal   Act  (which  relates  to  ob«!lrurtive  buildings) 

k<-fiWd  l.v  arliitralion  in  manner  providerl  by  that  section, 
1^3  .  ri  ;iny  i>erson«t  having  an  interest 

In  t.  -  the  arbitrator  determines. 
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(2)  The  power  of  the  arbitrator  to  apportion  compensation  under  the 
foregoing  provision  and  to  apportion  any  part  of  the  compensation  to  be 
paid  for  the  demolition  of  an  obstructive  building  amongst  other  buildings 
under  subsection  (8)  of  the  said  section  thirty-eight  may  be  exercised  in 
cases  where  the  amoimt  to  be  paid  for  compensation  has  been  settled, 
otherwise  than  by  arbitration  under  the  principal  Act,  by  an  arbitrator 
appointed  for  the  special  purpose,  on  the  application  of  the  local 
authority,  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the  provisions  of  that 
Act  shall  apply  as  if  the  arbitrator  so  appointed  had  been  appointed  as 
arbitrator  to  settle  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  compensation. 

29.  For  removing  doubts  it  is  hereby  declared  that  a  local  authority 
may  tender  evidence  before  an  arbitrator  to  prove  the  facts  under  the 
headings  (first)  (secondly)  (thirdly)  mentioned  in  subsection  (2)  of  section 
twenty-one  and  subsection  (3)  of  section  forty-one  of  the  principal  Act, 
notwithstanding  that  the  local  authority  have  not  taken  any  steps  with 
a  view  to  remedying  the  defects  or  evils  disclosed  by  the  evidence. 

A)nendments  with  respect  to  Financial  Matters. 

30.  Xo  deficiency  in  the  Dwelling-house  Improvement  Fund  shall  be 
supplied  under  subsection  (2)  of  section  twenty-four  of  the  principal  Act 
out  of  borrowed  money  unless  the  deficiency  arises  in  respect  of  money 
required  for  purposes  to  which  borrowed  money  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,   properly  applicable. 

31. — (i)  The  expenses  incurred  by  a  rural  district  council  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act  in  the  execution  of  Part  III.  of  the  principal  Act  shall 
be  defrayed  as  general  expenses  of  the  council  in  the  execution  of  the 
Public  Health  Acts,  except  so  far  as  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the 
application  of  the  council  declare  that  any  such  expenses  are  to  be  levied 
as  special  expenses  charged  on  specified  contributory  places,  or  as  general 
expenses  charged  on  specified  contributory  places,  in  the  district,  in  such 
proportions  as  the  district  council  may  determine,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  parts  of  the  district,  and  a  rural  district  council  may  borrow  for 
the  purposes  of  Part  III.  of  the  principal  Act  in  like  manner  and  subject 
to  the  like  conditions  as  for  the  purpose  of  defra3'ing  the  above-mentioned 
general  or  special  expenses. 

(2)  The  district  council  shall  give  notice  to  the  overseers  of  any 
contributory  place  proposed  to  be  charged  of  any  apportionment  made  by 
them  under  this  section,  and  the  overseers,  if  aggrieved  by  the  apportion- 
ment, may  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board  by  giving  notice  of 
appeal  to  the  Board  within  twenty -one  days  after  notice  has  been  so 
given  of  the  apportionment. 

32.  Where  any  land  vested  in  a  local  authority  for  the  purposes  of 
Part  III.  of  the  principal  Act  is  sold  under  section  sixty  of  that  Act 
(which  relates  to  the  sale  and  exchange  of  lands),  the  proceeds  may  be 
applied  not  only  as  provided  by  that  section,  but  also  for  any  purpose, 
including  repayment  of  borrowed  money,  for  which  capital  money  may 
be  applied,  and  which  is  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
-  33.  Any  payment  or  contribution  agreed  or  ordered  to  be  made  under 
subsection  (6)  or  (7)  of  section  forty-six  of  the  principal  Act,  as  amended 
by  section  fourteen  of  the  Housing  of  the  -Working  Classes  Act,  1903 
(which  relate  to  payments  or  contributions  by  borough  councils  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  county  council,  or  by  the  county  council  towards 
the  expenses  of  borough  councils  in  London),  may  be  made  either  by 
means  of  the  payment  of  a  lump  sum  or  by  means  of  an  annual  payment 
of  such  amount  and  for  such  number  of  years  as  may  be  agreed  upon  or 
ordered. 

34.  Section  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Con- 
solidation Act,  1845  (relating  to  Land  Tax  and  poor  rate),  shall  not  apply 
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in  the  case  of  any  lands  of  which  a  local  authority  ht  ronips  possessed  by 
virtue  of  the   Housing  Acts. 

35. — (0  The  assessment  to  Inhabited  Hcnix'  Diilx  of  any  house 
'  for  the  sole  purpose  of  U'ttinj*  lod^intjs  to  persons  of  the  working 
at  .'I  charge  of  not  rxcerding  sixpence  a  night  for  each  person, 
shali  be  discharged  by  the  Commissioners  acting  in  the  (.'xccuiion  of  the 
Acts  relating  to  the  Inhabited  House  Duties,  upon  the  production  of  a 
certificate  to  the  cfTect  that  the  house  is  solely  constructt'd  and  used  to 
afford  suitable  accommodation  for  the  lodgers,  and  that  due  provision  is 
made  for  their  sanitary  requirements. 

{2)  Ihe  provisions  of  subsection  (2)  of  section  twenty-six  of  the 
Customs  and  Inhind  Revenue  Act,  iSt)o,  in  relation  to  the  certificate 
mentioned  th«-rcin,  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  apply  to  the  certificate  to 
b«'   produced   under   this   srction. 

Cii'Ut'ral     I  nwndnirnts. 

3b.  Any  person  authorised  in  writing  stating  th(>  particular  purpose 
or  purposes  for  which  the  entry  is  authorised,  by  the  local  authority  or 
the  Local  Government  Board,  may  at  all  reasonable  times,  on  giving 
twontv-four  hours'  notice"  to  the  occupier  and  to  the  owner,  if  the  ownor 
is  known,  of  his  intention,  enter  any  house,  premises,  or  buildings — 

(a)  for  the  purf>ose  of  survey  or  valuation,  in  the  case  «.)f  houses, 
premise^,  or  buildings  which  the  local  authority  are  authorised  to 
purchase-  compulsorily  under  the  Housing  Acts  ;  and 

{b)  for  the  purposo  of  survey  and  examination,  in  the  case  of  any 
dwelling-house  in  respect  of  which  a  closing  order  or  an  order  for 
demolition   has   been   made;   or 

(c)  for  the  purpose  of  survey  and  examination,  wIumt  it  appears  to 
the  authority  or  Board  that  survey  or  examination  is  necessary  in 
order  to  determine  whether  any  powers  imdor  the  Housing  Acts 
should  be  exercised  in  respect  of  any  house,  premises,  or  building. 

Notice  may  be  given  to  the  occupier  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  by 
leaving  a  notice  addressed  to  the  occupier,  without  name  or  further 
description,  at  the  house,  buildings,  or  premises. 

37.  If  it  appears  to  the  Local  (iovernment  Board  that  owing  to 
densiiv  of  population,  or  any  other  reason,  it  is  expedi<'nt  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  of  any  area  with  a  view  to  determining  wlvther  any 
powers  under  the  Housing  .Acts  should  be  put  into  force  in  that  area  or 
not,  the  Local  ( iovernment  Board  may  require  the  local  authority  to 
make  a  report  to  them  containing  such  particulars  as  to  the  population 
of  the  district  and  other  matters  as  they  direct,  and  the  local  authority 
«hall  comply  with  the  requirement  of  the  Local  (iovernment  Board,  and 
any  expanses  incurred  by  them  in  so  doing  shall  be  paid  as  expenses 
1  in  the  execution  of  such  Part  of  the  prim  ipal  An  as  the  Local 
'  nent   Board  determine. 

3>i.  Where,  upon  an  application  made  by  one  of  the  local  authorities 
concerned,  the  LcKal  Government  Board  are  satisfied  that  it  is  expedient 
that  any  local  authorities  should  act  jointly  for  any  purposes  of  the 
Housing  Acl»,  either  generally  or  in  any  special  case,  the  Board  may  by 
order  make  provinion  for  the  purpose,  and  any  provisions  so  made  shall 
have  lh»»  *ame  effect  a«i  if  they  were  contained  in  a  provisional  order  made 
under  vriion  two  hundred  and  fciventy-nine  of  the  Public  Health  .Ad. 
1875.  for  (he  formatiiin  of  a  united  district. 

yi — ^1)    The   prenedure  on   any   a|)|M-al    under   this    Part   of    this   Act. 

>tt%,   to   the   Local    (iovernment    Board   shall    b«>   such    as   the 

r  l»y  rules  determine,  and  on  any  sm  h  appeal  the   B<»ar<l   may 

inak^  %urh  order   in  the  matter  us  they   fhirik   etjuiiable,   aenl   any   eirder 

ao  made  »hall  fx-  binding  and  conclusive  on  all  parties    .md     uheti-  the 
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appeal  is  against  any  notice,  order,  or  apportionment  given  or  made  by 
the  local  authority,  the  notice,  order,  or  apportionment  may  be  confirmed, 
varied,  or  quashed,  as  the  Board  think  just. 
Provided  that — 

(a)  the  Local  Government  Board  may  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings 

on  appeal,  and  shall,  if  so  directed  by  the  High  Court,  state  in 
the  form  of  a  special  case  for  the  opinion  of  the  court  anv 
question  of  law  arising  in  the  course  of  the  appeal  ;  and 

(b)  the  rules  shall  provide  that  the  Local  Government  Board  shall  not 

dismiss  any  appeal  without  having  first  held  a  public  local 
inquiry. 

(2)  Any  notice,  order,  or  apportionment  as  respects  which  an  appeal  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  is  given  under  this  Part  of  this  Act  shall 
not  become  operative,  until  either  the  time  within  which  an  appeal  can 
be  made  under  this  Part  of  this  Act  has  elapsed  without  an  appeal  being 
made,  or,  in  case  an  appeal  is  made,  the  appeal  is  determined  or  aban- 
doned, and  no  work  shall  be  done  or  proceedings  taken  under  any  such 
notice,  order,  or  apportionment,  until  it  becomes  operative. 

(3)  The  Local  Government  Board  may,  before  considering  any  appeal 
which  may  be  made  to  them  under  this  Part  of  this  Act,  require  the 
appellant  to  deposit  such  sum  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  appeal  as  may  be 
fixed  by  the  rules  made  by  them  with  reference  to  appeals. 

40. — Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  the  principal  Act  it  shall 
not  be  obligatory  upon  a  local  authority  to  sell  and  dispose  of  any  lands 
or  dwellings  acquired  or  constructed  by  them  for  any  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Housing  Acts. 

^i. — (i)  The  Local  Government  Board  may  by  order  prescribe  the  form 
of  any  notice,  advertisement,  or  other  document,  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  local  authority  or  of  the  Board  under 
the  Housing  Acts,  and  the  forms  so  prescribed,  or  forms  as  near  thereto 
as  circumstances  admit,  shall  be  used  in  all  cases  to  which  those  forms 
are  applicable. 

(2)  The  Local  Government  Board  may  dispense  with  the  publication 
of  advertisements  or  the  service  of  notices  required  to  be  published  or 
served  by  a  local  authority  under  the  Housing  Acts,  if  they  are  satisfied 
that  there  is  reasonable  cause  for  dispensing  with  the  publication  or 
service. 

(3)  .Xny  such  dispensation  may  be  given  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
either  before  or  after  the  time  at  which  the  advertisement  is  required  to 
be  published  or  the  notice  is  required  to  be  served,  and  either  uncondition- 
ally or  upon  such  conditions  as  to  the  publication  of  other  advertisements 
or  the  service  of  other  notices  or  otherwise  as  the  Board  think  fit,  due 
care  being  taken  by  the  Board  to  prevent  the  interests  of  any  person  being 
prejudiced  by  the  dispensation. 

42.  Where  under  the  Housing  .Acts,  any  scheme  or  order  or  any  draft 
scheme  or  order  is  to  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette,  or  notice  of  any 
such  scheme  or  order  or  draft  scheme  or  order  is  to  be  given  in  the 
London  Gazette,  it  shall  be  sufficient  in  lieu  of  such  publication  or  notice 
to  insert  a  notice  giving  short  particluars  of  the  scheme,  order,  or  draft, 
and  stating  where  copies  thereof  can  be  inspected  or  obtained  in  two  local 
newspapers  circulating  in  the  area  affected  by  the  scheme,  order,  or 
draft,  or  to  give  notice  thereof  in  such  other  manner  as  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  determine. 

43.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  any  local  Act  or  bye-law  in  force  in 
any  borough  or  district,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  erect  any  back-to-back 
houses  intended  to  be  used  as  dwellings  for  the  working  classes,  and  any 
such  house  commenced  to  be  erected  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation  for  the  purposes  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Housing  .Acts. 
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Provided  that  nothing  in  this  srctioii — 

(«j)  shall  prt'vont  the  erection  or  use  of  a  house  containing  several 
tenements  in  which  the  tenements  are  placed  back  to  back,  if 
the  medical  otVicer  of  health  for  the  district  certifies  that  the 
several  tenements  are  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  secure 
eflfertive  ventilation  of  all  habitable  rooms  in  every  tenement  ;  or 

(6)  shall  apply  to  houses  abutting  on  any  streets  the  plans  whereof 
have  been  approved  by  the  K>cal  authority  before  the  first  day 
of  May  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  in  any  borough  or  district  in 
which,  at  the  passing  of  this  Act,  any  local  Act  or  bye-laws  arc 
in  force  permitting  the  ert'ction  of  back-to-back  houses. 

44.  If  the  Local  Government  Board  are  satisfied,  by  local  inquiry  or 
otherwise,  that  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  within 
any  borough,  or  urban  or  rural  district,  is  unreasonably  impeded  in  con- 
sequence of  any  bye-laws  with  respect  to  new  streets  or  buildings  in  force 
therein,  the  Board  may  require  the  local  authority  to  revoke  such  bye-laws 
or  to  make  such  new  bye-laws  as  the  Board  may  consider  necessary  for 
the  removal  of  the  impediment.  If  the  local  authority  do  not  within 
three  months  after  such  requisition  comply  therewith,  the  Board  may 
themselves  revoke  such  bye-laws,  and  make  su(  h  new  bye-laws  as  they 
mav  consider  necessary  for  the  removal  of  the  impediment,  and  such  new 
bvc-laws  shall  have  ctTect  as  if  they  had  been  duly  made  by  the  local 
authority  and  confirmed  by  the  Board. 

45.  Nothing  in  the  Housing  Acts  shall  authorise  the  acquisition  for 
the  purposes  of  those  Acts  of  any  land  which  is  the  site  of  an  ancient 
rnonument  or  other  object  of  arch:eological  int<*rest,  or  the  compulsory 
acquisition  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  .Act,  1890,  of  any  land  which  is  the  property  of  any  local  authority 
or  has  been  acquired  by  any  corporation  or  company  for  the  purposes  of 
a  railway,  dock,  canal,  water,  or  other  public  undertaking,  or  which  at 
the  date  of  the  order  forms  part  of  any  park,  garden,  or  pleasure  ground, 
or  is  oth*-rwivf  r<«-)uirtd  for  ili<  amenity  or  convenience  of  any  dwelling- 
house. 

46.  The  amrndmcnts  spct  io**d  in  the  second  column  of  the  .Second 
Srh»»duU-  to  this  Act,  which  relate  to  minor  details,  shall  be  made  in  the 
|,  -  of  the  Housing  Acts  specified  in  the  first  column  of  that 
S  ,  and  section  sixty-three  of  the  principal  Act  (which  relates  to 
the  disqualificaiion  of  tenants  of  lodging-houses  on  receiving  poor  relief) 
shall  be  repealed. 

Definitions. 

^-,_(i^  Any  piovisioni.  of  this  Act  which  supersede  or  amend  any 
prrvi^tons  of  the  principal  Act  shall  be  deennd  to  be  part  of  that  Part  of 
t  ipal   Act    in    which    the   provisions   sup<-rseded    or   amended    are 

t i. 

(2)  Any  reference  in  the  Housing  Acts  to  a  closing  order  or  to  an  order 
for  the  demolition  of  a  building  shall  Im?  construed  us  a  reference  lo  a 
clo»inf*  ord«'r  or  an  order  of  demolition  under  this  Act. 

4«.  'I"hc    r^  ■     -t"    shall,     unless    the    context    otherwise 

require*,   hav  iiiing   in   Part    I.   of   the  principal   Act   as   it 

has  in   Part    II.  \tt,  and  shall   include  any  court,   alley,  street, 

•quaj-c,  or  row  01 

^. — (1)  The  word*  "  mrani  any  inhabited  building  and  "  shall  be 
omitted  from  the  definition  of  "  dwelling  house  "  in  section  Iwcniy-ninc 
of  tht-  principal  Act. 

of   owner    in    the    i«ame    »eclion    the    f(»llowing 
e  'ited:— 
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"  Tlie  expression  '  owner,'  in  addition  to  the  definition  given  by  the 
Lands  Clauses  Acts,  includes  all  lessees  or  mortgagees  of  any 
premises  required  to  be  dealt  with  under  this  Part  of  this  Act, 
except  persons  holding  or  entitled  to  the  rents  and  profits  of  such 
premises  under  a  lease  the  original  term  whereof  is  less  than 
twenty -one  years." 

50.  For  the  definition  of  cottage  in  section  fifty-three  of  the  principal 
Act  the  following  definition  shall  be  substituted  : — 

The  expression  "  cottage  "  in  this  Part  of  this  Act  may  include  a 
garden  of  not  more  than  one  acre. 

51.  In  this  Part  of  this  Act  the  expression  "  Housing  Acts  "  means  the 
principal  Act,  and  any  Act  amending  that  Act,  including  this  Act. 

Application  of  Part  I.  to  Scotland. 

52.  Subject  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act,  1900,  and  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1903, 
shall  as  amended  by  this  Act  apply  to  Scotland. 

53.  In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  the  principal  Act  respecting  the 
application  of  that  Act  to  Scotland,  the  following  provisions  shall  have 
effect  in  the  application  of  the  Housing  Acts  to  Scotland  : — 

(i)  The  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  Board)  shall,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, be  substituted  for  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  shall 
also  in  Part  IH.  of  the  principal  Act  as  amended  and  in  section  five 
of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1900,  be  substituted 
for  the  county  council  : 

(2)  The  Lord  Advocate  shall  be  substituted  for  the  Attorney-General  : 

(3)  The  expression   "  Public   Health   Acts  "   means   the   Public   Health 

(Scotland)  Act,  1897,  and  any  Act  amending  the  same.  References 
to  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  shall,  unless  the  context  otherwise 
requires,  be  construed  as  references  to  the  Public  Health  (Scotland) 
Act,  1897,  a  reference  to  an  order  under  section  eighty-three  of  the 
Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1897,  shall  be  substituted  for  a 
reference  to  a  provisional  order  under  section  two  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  ^"^  ^  reference  to 
section  seventy-two  of  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1897, 
shall  be  substituted  for  a  reference  to  section  ninety  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875  : 

(4)  The  reference  in  section  fifty-seven  of  the  principal  Act  to  sections 

of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  relating  to  the  purchase  of  lands, 
shall  be  construed  as  a  reference  to  the  corresponding  sections  of 
the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1897  :  Provided  that  for  the 
purposes  of  Part  HI.  of  the  principal  Act  the  procedure  under 
section  two  of  this  Act  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of  land  shall 
be  substituted  for  the  procedure  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of  land 
under  section  one  hundred  and  forty-five  of  the  Public  Health 
(Scotland)  Act,  1897  : 

(5)  The  district  and  the  local  authority  for  the  purposes  of  the  Public 

Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1897,  shall  respectively  be  the  district  and 
the  local  authority,  and  the  public  health  general  assessment  shall 
be  the  local  rate,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Housing  Acts  ;  provided 
that  such  local  rate  shall  not  be  reckoned  in  any  calculation  as  to 
the  statutory  limit  of  the  public  health  general  assessment ;  and 
provided  further  that  a  local  authority  not  being  a  town  council 
may,  where  so  authorised  by  the  Board  in  terms  of  the  Housing 
Acts,  assess  and  levy  such  local  rate  upon  all  lands  and  heritages 
within  one  or  more  of  the  parishes  or  special  districts  comprised 
in  their  district,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  parishes  or  special 
districts  within  the  district  : 
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((>)  A  local  authority  may,  with  tlu-  lonsnit  of  the  Board,  borrow  money 
for  tlie  purp<.»sis  authorised  in  the  Housinj*  Acts  on  the  security  of 
the  local  rate  in  the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions as  nearly  as  may  be,  as  they  may  borrow  for  the  provision 
of  permanent  hospitals  under  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act, 
•  J*«)7  ;  provided  that  all  money  so  borrowed  shall,  notwitlistandin^ 
the  terms  of  section  one  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  said  Act, 
be  wholly  repaid  tofjether  with  the  accruinj^  interest  within  such 
periotl  not  exceedinjj  eijjhty  years  from  the  date  of  the  loan  as  the 
Board  may  determine  in  each  case  : 

(7)  The  expressions  "  urban  sanitary  authority  "  and  "  rural  sanitary 

authority  "  or  **  rural  district  council  "  mean  respectively  the  local 
authority  (for  the  purposes  of  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act, 
1897)  of  a  burgh  and  of  a  district  not  being  a  burgh,  and  the 
expressions  **  urban  district  "  and  "  rural  district  "  shall  be 
construed  accordingly  : 

(8)  The  Acts  relating  to  nuisances  mean  as  respects  any  place  the  Public 

Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1807,  and  the  Local  Govenimcnt  (Scotland) 
Act,  1889,  and  any  Act  ann-nding  the  same  or  cither  of  them,  and 
any  local  Act  which  contains  any  provisions  with  respect  to 
nuisances  in  that  place  : 

(9)  Except  so  far  as  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  sub-section  (i) 
of  section  eighty-five  of  the  principal  Act,  sections  seven,  eight. 
nine,  and  ten  of  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1897,  shall  apply 
for  the  purpose  of  local  inquiries  ordered  by  the  Board  under  the 
Housing  Acts  : 

(10)  Section  one,  sub-section  (i)  of  section  four,  and  section  ten  of  tin 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1003,  shall  not  apply.  In 
the  last-mentioned  Act  sections  three  and  twelve  shall  apply  with 
the  substitution  of  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  for  the  tlate 
of  the  passing  of  that  Act,  and  the  Schedule  shall  apply  with  the 
modifications  specified  in  the  Third  Schedule  to  this  Act  : 

/I.I  Where  a  complaint  is  made  to  the  Board- 
fa)  as  respects  the  district   of  a   local   authority    not   being   a 
town  council,  by  the  county  council,  or  by  the  parish  council  or 
landward  committee  of  any  parish  comprised   in  the  district,  or 
by  any  four  inhabitant  householders  of  the  district  ;  or 

(b)  as  respects  any  other  district  by  any  four  inhabitant  house- 
holders of  the  district  ; 
that  the  local  authority  have  failed  to  exercise  their  powers  under 
Part  n.  or  Part  HL  of  the  principal  Act  in  cases  where  those 
fxiwers  ought  to  have  Ix-en  exercised,  the  Board  may  cause  a  public 
local  inquiry  to  be  held,  and  if,  after  holding  such  an  inquiry,  the 
Board  are  satisfied  that  there  has  been  such  a  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  |<»cal  authorit),  it  shall  l>e  lawful  for  the  Board,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  to  apply  by  summary  petition  to 
either  Division  of  the  Court  of  Session,  or  during  vacation  or 
recess  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills,  which  Division  or  Lord 
Ordinary  are  hereby  authorise<I  and  directed  to  do  therein  and  to 
ditposc  of  the  expenses  of  the  prtneedings  as  to  the  said  Division 
or  Lord  Ordinary  shall  appear  to  be  just.  .Sertion  ten  of  this 
Act  khall  not  apply  : 
(la)  Where  it  appears  to  the  Board  that  a  locality  authority  have  failed 
to  jK-rforrn  their  duty  under  the  Housing  Acts  of  carrying  out  an 
jni;  •   scheme  under   Part    L  of  the  principal  Act,  or  have 

faii  ike,  or.  if  made,  to  give  effect  to,  any  order  as  resfK'cts 

an  f>l>*tru<  live  building,  or  any  reconstruction  scheme,  under  Part 
IL  of  that  Act,  or  have  failed  tu  cause  to  be  made  the  inspection 
0/  their  dittrict   required   by   thi»  Act,   it  shall  be  lawful   for  the 
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Board  to  apply  by  summary  petition  to  either  Division  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  or  during  vacation  or  recess  to  the  Lord  Ordinary 
on  the  Bills,  which  Division  or  Lord  Ordinary  are  hereby 
authorised  and  directed  as  in  the  immediately  preceding  sub- 
section.    Section  eleven  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  : 

(13)  Section  twelve  and  section  thirteen  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  : 

(14)  Sections  fifteen,  seventeen,  eighteen,  and  thirty-nine  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  the  substitution  (except  as  regards  the  making  of 
or  consenting  to  regulations)  of  the  sheriff  for  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  and  of  the  Court  of  Session  for  the  High  Court ; 
provided  that  the  reference  to  a  public  local  inquiry  shall  not 
apply,  and  provided  further  that  whore  an  appeal  is  competent 
under  any  of  these  sections,  an  appeal  shall  not  be  competent  under 
section  thirty-five  of  the  principal  Act,  and  provided  also  that  the 
power  to  make  rules  under  section  thirty-nine  of  this  Act  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  Court  of  Session  by  act  of  sederunt.  Section  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  of  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1897 
(prescribing  the  procedure  if  a  local  authority  neglect  its  duty), 
shall  have  effect  as  if  the  duties  imposed  upon  a  local  authority 
by  sections  seventeen  and  eighteen  of  this  Act  were  duties  imposed 
by  that  Act  : 

(15)  In  the  application  to  Scotland  of  section  fourteen  of  this  Act  the 
limit  of  rent  shall  be  sixteen  pounds  : 

(16)  References  to  special  expenses  shall  not  apply  : 

(17)  "  Overseers  "  means  parish  council,  "  paid  into  court  "  means 
"  paid  into  bank,"  "  as  a  civil  debt  in  manner  provided  by  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts  "  means  in  a  summary  manner. 

Part  IL 

Town  Planning. 

54. — (i)  A  town  planning  scheme  may  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Part  of  this  Act  as  respects  any  land  which  is  in  course 
of  development  or  appears  likely  to  be  used  for  building  purposes,  with 
the  general  object  of  securing  proper  sanitary  conditions,  amenity,  and 
convenience  in  connexion  with  the  laying  out  and  use  of  the  land,  and  of 
any  neighbouring  lands. 

(2)  The  Local  Government  Board  may  authorise  a  local  authority 
within  the  mieaning  of  this  Part  of  this  Act  to  prepare  such  a  town 
planning  scheme  with  reference  to  any  land  within  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  area,  if  the  authority  satisfy  the  Board  that  there  is  a 
prima  facie  case  for  making  such  a  scheme  or  may  authorise  a  local 
authority  to  adopt,  with  or  without  any  modifications,  any  such  scheme 
proposed  by  all  or  any  of  the  owners  of  any  land  with  respect  to  which 
the  local  authority  might  themselves  have  been  authorised  to  prepare  a 
scheme. 

(3)  Where  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  Local  Government  Board  that 
a  piece  of  land  already  built  upon,  or  a  piece  of  land  not  likely  to  be  used 
for  building  purposes,  is  so  situated  with  respect  to  any  land  likelv  to  be 
used  for  building  purposes  that  it  ought  to  be  included  in  any  town 
planning  scheme  made  with  respect  to  the  last-mentioned  land,  the  Board 
may  authorise  the  preparation  or  adoption  of  a  scheme  including  such 
piece  of  land  as  aforesaid,  and  providing  for  the  demolition  or  alteration 
of  any  buildings  thereon  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  the 
scheme  into  effect. 

(4)  A  town  planning  scheme  prepared  or  adopted  by  a  local  authority 
shall  not  have  effect  unless  it  is  approved  by  order  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  the  Board  may  refuse  to  approve  any  scheme  except 
with  such  modifications  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  they  think  fit 
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to  impos**.  Provided  that  before  a  town  planninj*  scheme  is  approved  by 
t*  '   rioverninent   Board  notice  of  their  intention  to  do  so  shall  be 

p,  .  in  the  Loudon  or  KdinhurfiJi  Gazette  as  the  case  may  be,  and 

if  within  twenty-one  days  from  the  date  of  such  publication  any  person 
or  authority  interested  objects  in  the  prescribed  manner  the  draft  of  the 
order  shall  be  laid  before  each  House  of  Parliament  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  thirty  days  durinjj  the  Session  of  Parliament,  and  if  either  of 
thuse  Houses  iK'fore  the  expiration  of  those  thirty  days  presents  an 
Address  to  His  Majesty  aj^ainst  the  draft,  or  any  part  thereof,  no  further 
proctcdiniJs  shall  be  taken  thereon  without  prejudice  to  the  maUin<^  of 
any  new  draft  scheme. 

(5)  A  town  planning*  scheme,  when  approved  l)y  the  Local  Ciovernment 
Board,  shall  have  effect  as  if  it  were  enacted  in  this  Act. 

(6)  A  town  planning  scheme  may  be  varied  or  revoked  by  a  subsequent 
scheme  prepared  or  adopted  and  approved  in  accordance  with  this  Part 
of  this  Act,  and  the  Local  (Government  Board  on  the  application  of  the 
responsible  authority,  or  of  any  other  person  appearing  to  them  to  be 
interested,  may  by  order  revoke  a  town  planning  scheme  if  they  think 
that  under  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case  the  scheme  should  be  so 
revokt-d. 

(7)  The  expression  "  land  likely  to  be  used  for  building  purposes  "  shall 
include  any  land  likely  to  be  used  as,  or  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
open  spaces,  roads,  streets,  parks,  pleasure  or  recreation  grounds,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  any  work  upon  or  imder  the  land  incidental  to 
a  town  planning  scheme,  whether  in  the  nature  of  a  building  work  or 
not,  and  the  decision  of  the  Local  (lovernment  Board,  whether  land  is 
likely  to  be  usc^d  for  building  purposes  or  not,  shall  be  final. 

55, — (i)  The  Local  Government  Board  may  prescribe  a  set  of  general 
provisions  (or  separate  sets  of  general  provisions  adapted  for  areas  of  any 
special  character)  for  carrying  out  the  general  objects  of  town  planning 
schemes,  and  in  particular  for  dealing  with  the  matters  set  out  in  the 
Fourth  Schedule  to  this  Act,  and  the  general  provisions,  or  set  of  general 
provisions  appropriate  to  the  area  for  which  a  town  planning  scheme  is 
made,  shall  take  effi-ct  as  part -of  every  scheme,  except  so  far  as  provision 
is  made  by  the  scheme  as  approved  by  the  Board  for  the  variation  or 
exclusion  of  any  of  those  provisions. 

(2)  Special    provisions    shall    in    addition    be    inserted    in    every    town 

planning    scheme    defining    in    such    manner    as    may    be    prescribed    by 

I        '        IIS  under  this  Part  of  this  Act  the  area  to  which  the  scheme  is 

!  ,  and  the  authority  who  ace  to  be  responsible  for  enforcing  the 

oijMi.jiKe   of   the   s(  h«-me,    and    for   the   execution   of   any    works    which 

under  the  scheme  or  this  I'arl  o(   this  Act  are  to  be  executed  by  a  local 

authority  (in  this  Part  of  this  Ac  t  referred  to  as  the  responsible  authority), 

:.t.<!  providing  for  any  matters  which  may  be  dealt  with  by  general  pro- 

n%,  and  otherwise  supplementing,  excluding,  or  varying  tfie  general 

=   'IS,    and    also    for    dealing    with    any    special    circunjstances    or 

-cics  for  which  adequate  provision   is  not  made  by  the  general 

;  '  '   :         ;.'  riding  so  far  as  necessary  for  the  proper  carrying 

statutory  enactments,   bye-laws,   regulations,   or 
authority  made,  whic  h  ar«-  in  operation 

Provid«fJ  that,  where  ihi-  scheme  contains  provisions  suspending  any 
'•naclment  contained  in  a  publir  general  Act,  the  scheme  shall  nctt  come 
into   force  unless  a  draft    thereof   has   been   laid    before   each    House  of 

f     ' «  nt  for  a  p^ricKl  of  not  less  than  forty  days  during  the  session  of 

nt.  and.  if  either  of  those  Houses  In-fore  the  expiration  of  those 
an    Address    to    His    Majesty    against    the   proposed 
r  proce.-dingh  shall  Ixr  taken  on  the  draft,   without 
(prejudice  to  iht  iituking  of  any  new  schcnie. 
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(3)  Where  land  included  in  a  town  planning  scheme  is  in  the  area  of 
more  than  one  local  authority,  or  is  in  the  area  of  a  local  authority  by 
whom  the  scheme  was  not  prepared,  the  responsible  authority  may  be 
one  of  those  local  authorities,  or  for  certain  purposes  of  the  scheme  one 
local  authority  and  for  certain  purposes  another  local  authority,  or  a  joint 
body  constituted  specially  for  the  purpose  by  the  scheme,  and  all  necessary 
provisions  may  be  made  by  the  scheme  for  constituting  the  joint  body  and 
giving  them  the  necessary  powers  and  duties  : 

Provided  that,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  London  County  Council, 
no  other  local  authority  shall,  as  respects  any  land  in  the  county  of 
London,  prepare  or  be  responsible  for  enforcing  the  observance  of  a  town 
planning  scheme  under  this  Part  of  this  Act,  or  for  the  execution  of  any 
works  which  under  the  scheme  or  this  Part  of  this  Act  are  to  be  executed 
by  a  local  authority. 

56. — (i)  The  Local  Government  Board  may  make  regulations  for 
regulating  generally  the  procedure  to  be  adopted  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions for  authority  to  prepare  or  adopt  a  town  planning  scheme,  the 
preparation  of  the  scheme,  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Board  to  a 
scheme  so  prepared  or  adopted,  and  any  inquiries,  reports,  notices,  or 
other  matters  required  in  connection  with  the  preparation  or  adoption 
or  the  approval  of  the  scheme  or  preliminary  thereto,  or  in  relation  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  or  enforcing  the  observance  of  the 
provisions  thereof. 

(2)  Provision  shall  be  made  by  those  regulations — 

(a)  for  securing  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  local  authority  with  the 

owners  and  other  persons  interested  in  the  land  proposed  to  be 
included  in  the  scheme  at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings,  by  means 
of  conferences  and  such  other  means  as  may  be  provided  by  the 
regulations  ; 

(b)  for  securing   that   notice  of  the   proposal   to  prepare  or  adopt  the 

scheme  should  be  given  at  the  earliest  stage  possible  to  any  council 
interested  in  the  land  ;  and 

(c)  for  dealing  with  the  other  matters  mentioned  in  the  Fifth  Schedule 

to  this  Act. 
57. — (i)  The  responsible  authority  may  at  any  time,  after  giving  such 
notice  as  may  be  provided  by  a  town  planning  scheme  and  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  scheme — 

(a)  remove,  pull  down,  or  alter  any  building  or  other  work  in  the  area 

included  in  the  scheme  which  is  such  as  to  contravene  the  scheme, 
or  in  the  erection  or  carrying  out  of  which  any  provision  of  the 
scheme  has  not  been  complied  with  ;  or 

(b)  execute  any  work  which  it  is  the  duty  of  any  person  to  execute  under 

the  scheme  in  any  case  where  it  appears  to  the  authority  that 
delay  in  the  execution  of  the  work  would  prejudice  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  scheme. 

(2)  Any  expenses  incurred  by  a  responsible  authority  under  this  section 
may  be  recovered  from  the  persons  in  default  in  such  manner  and  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  may  be  provided  by  the  scheme. 

(3)  If  any  question  arises  whether  any  building  or  work  contravenes 
a  town  planning  scheme,  or  whether  any  provision  of  a  town  planning 
scheme  is  not  complied  with  in  the  erection  or  carrying  out  of  any  such 
building  or  work,  that  question  shall  be  referred  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  shall,  unless  the  parties  otherwise  agree,  be  determined  by  the 
Board  as  arbitrators,  and  the  decision  of  the  Board  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  and  binding  on  all  persons. 

58. — (i)  Any  person  whose  property  is  injuriously  affected  by  the 
making  of  a  town  planning  scheme  shall,  if  he  makes  a  claim  for  the 
purpose  within  the  time  (if  any)  limited  by  the  scheme,  not  being  less 
than    three   montiis   after    the   date    when    notice   of   the   approval   of   the 
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scheme  is  published  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  roijulatioiis  made  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  be  entitled  to  obtain  compensation  in  respect 
thereof  from  the  responsible  authority. 

(2)  A  person  shall  not  be  entitleti  to  obtain  compensation  under  this 
section  on  account  of  any  building  erected  on,  or  contract  made  or  other 
thin^  done  with  respect  to,  land  included  in  a  siheme,  after  the  time  at 
which  the  applicatioti  for  authority  to  prepare  the  sclu>me  was  made,  or 
after  such  other  time  as  the  Local  (iovernmeiit  Board  may  tix  for  the 
purpose  : 

l^rovided  that  this  provision  shall  not  apply  as  rtspt'cts  any  work  done 
before  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  scheme  for  the  pur|)ose  of  finishing 
a  building  begun  or  of  carrying  out  a  contract  «'iit(Ted  into  before  the 
application  was  made. 

(3)  Where,  by  the  making  of  any  town  planning  srheme,  any  property 
is  increasi*d  in  value,  the  responsible  authority,  if  ihcy  make  a  claim  for 
the  purpose  within  the  time  (if  any)  limited  by  the  scheme  (not  being  less 
than  three  months  after  the  dale  when  notic<'  of  the  approval  of  the 
scheme  is  first  published  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  regulations  made 
by  the  Local  Ijovernment  Board),  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  any 
person  whose  property  is  so  increased  in  value  one-half  of  the  amount 
of  that  increase. 

(4)  .Any  question  as  to  whether  any  property  is  injuriously  affected  or 
increased  in  value  within  the  meaning  of  this  section,  and  as  to  the 
amount  and  manner  of  payment  (whether  by  instalments  or  otherwise) 
of  the  sum  which  is  to  be  paid  as  compensation  under  this  section  or  which 
the  responsible  authority  arc  entitled  to  recover  from  a  person  whoso 
properly  is  increased  in  value,  shall  be  determined  by  the  arbitration  of  a 
single  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  unless  the 
parties  agree  on  some  other  method  of  determination. 

(5)  Any  amount  due  under  this  section  as  compensation  to  a  person 
aggrieved  from  a  responsible  authority,  or  to  a  responsible  authority  from 
a  [K.rson  whose  property  is  increased  in  value,  may  be  recovered 
summarily  as  a  civil  debt. 

(0)  Where  a  town  planning  scheme  is  revoked  by  an  order  of  the 
I.,ocal  Government  Board  under  this  Act,  any  person  who  has  incurred 
expftnditure  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the  scheme  shall  be  entitled 
to  comp<'nsation  in  accordance  with  this  section  in  so  far  as  any  such 
expenditure  is  rendered  abortive  by  reason  of  the  revocation  of  the  scheme. 

5Q. — (1)  Where  pr(jp<rty  is  alleg<d  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  reason 
of  any  provisions  contained  in  a  town  planning  scheme,  no  compensation 
shall  b*.'  paid  in  respect  thereof  if  or  so  far  as  the  provisions  arc  such  as 
would  have  b<*en  enforceable  if  they  had  been  contained  in  bye-laws  made 
by  the  local  authority. 

(2)  Properly  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  reason  of 
the  making  of  any  provisions  inserted  in  a  (own  [ilantiing  scheme,  which, 
with  a  view  to  securing  the  amenity  of  the  area  included  in  the  scheme 
or  anv  part  th«-rof,  prescribe  the  sf»acc  about  buildings  or  limit  the  number 
of  '  ■    !  il>c  the  height  or  character  of  buildings, 

ai  Hoard,  having  r<gard  to  the  nature  .ind 

^i-  ,i  the  land  affected  by  the  provisions,  consider  reasonable  for 

(j)  \Vherc  a  fX'r»on  is  entith-d  to  compensation  under  this  Part  of  this 
Act  in  rc*pcct  of  any  matter  or  thing,  and  he  would  be  entitled  to 
compentalion  in  renpect  of  the  same  matter  or  thing  under  any  other 
cf,  *     '        'ill   not  \)C  rnlitUd   to  com|)ensation   in   respect  of   that 

m  «ih  under  this  Act  and  under  that  other  enactment,  and 

fthail  i.ot  f  comp'-nsation  under  this  Act  than  ho 

would  be  •  I  ena<  tnunf, 

^,—(1)    ihc   rmpoimiblc    aulhoiily    may,    for    the    pur|>ose   of    a    town 
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planning  scheme,  purchase  any  land  comprised  in  such  scheme  by  agree- 
ment, or  be  authorised  to  purchase  any  such  land  compulsorily  in  the 
same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  provisions  (including  any  provision 
authorising  the  Local  Government  Board  to  give  directions  as  to  the 
payment  and  application  of  any  purchase  money  or  compensation)  as  a 
local  authority  may  purchase  or  be  authorised  to  purchase  land  situate  in 
an  urban  district  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III.  of  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  as  amended  by  sections  two  and  forty-five  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  Where  land  included  within  the  area  of  a  local  authority  is  comprised 
in  a  towm  planning  scheme,  and  the  local  authority  are  not  the  responsible 
authority,  the  local  authority  may  purchase  or  be  authorised  to  purchase 
that  land  in  the  same  manner  as  the  responsible  authority. 

6r.- — (i)  If  the  Local  Government  Board  are  satisfied  on  any  representa- 
tion, after  holding  a  public  local  inquiry,  that  a  local  authority — 

(a)  have  failed  to  take  the  requisite  steps  for  having  a  satisfactory  town 

planning  scheme  prepared  and  approved  in  a  case  where  a  town 
planning  scheme  ought  to  be  made  ;  or 

(b)  have  failed  to  adopt  any  scheme  proposed  by  owners  of  any  land  in 

a  case  where  the  scheme  ought  to  be  adopted  ;  or 

(c)  have    unreasonably    refused    to    consent    to    any    modifications    or 

conditions  imposed  by  the  Board  ; 
the  Board  may,  as  the  case  requires,  order  the  local  authority  to  prepare 
and  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Board  such  a  town  planning  scheme, 
or  to  adopt  the  scheme,  or  to  consent  to  the  modifications  or  conditions 
so  inserted  : 

Provided  that,  where  the  representation  is  that  a  local  authority  have 
failed  to  adopt  a  scheme,  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  lieu  of  making 
such  an  order  as  aforesaid,  may  approve  the  proposed  scheme,  subject  to 
such  modifications  or  conditions,  if  any,  as  the  Board  think  fit,  and  there- 
upon the  scheme  shall  have  effect  as  if  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  local 
authority  and  approved  by  the  Board. 

(2)  If  the  Local  Government  Board  are  satisfied  on  any  representation, 
after  holding  a  local  inquiry,  that  a  responsible  authority  have  failed  to 
enforce  effectively  the  observance  of  a  scheme  which  has  been  confirmed, 
or  any  provisions  thereof,  or  to  execute  any  works  which  under  the 
scheme  or  this  Part  of  this  Act  the  authority  is  required  to  execute,  the 
Board  may  order  that  authority  to  do  all  things  necessary  for  enforcing 
the  observance  of  the  scheme  or  any  provisions  thereof  effectively,  or  for 
executing  any  works  which  under  the  scheme  or  this  Part  of  this  Act  the 
authority  is  required  to  execute. 

(3)  Any  order  under  this  section  may  be  enforced  by  mandamus. 

62.  Where  the  Local  Government  Board  are  authorised  by  this  Part  of 
this  Act  or  any  scheme  made  thereunder  to  determine  any  matter,  it  shall, 
except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided  by  this  Part  of  this  Act,  be  at  their 
option  to  determine  the  matter  as  arbitrators  or  otherwise,  and,  if  they 
elect  or  are  required  to  determine  the  matter  as  arbitrators,  the  provisions 
of  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1868,  respecting  arbitrations  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  enactments  amending  those  provisions,  shall 
apply  as  if  they  were  herein  re-enacted  and  in  terms  made  applicable  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  determination  of  the  matters 
aforesaid. 

63.  Section  eighty-five  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act, 
1890  (which  relates  to  inquiries  by  the  Local  Government  Board),  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  shall  apply  for  any  purposes  of  this  Part  of  this  Act 
as  it  applies  for  the  purpose  of  the  execution  of  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  under  that  Act. 

64.  All  general  provisions  made  under  this  Part  of  this  Act  shall  be  laid 
as  soon   as  may  be  before   Parliament,   and  the  Rules   Publication   Act, 
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1893,  shall  apply  to  such  provisions  as  if  ihtv  wore  statutory  rules  within 
the  meaning  of  section  one  of  that  Act. 

05-— <0  Por  the  purposes  of  this  Part  of  this  Act  the  expression  "  local 
authority  '*  means  the  council  of  any  borouijh  or  urban  or  rural  district. 

(a)  Any  exptMiscs  incurred  by  a  local  authority  under  this  Part  of  this 
Act,  or  any  scheme  made  thereunder,  shall  be  defrayed  as  expenses  of  the 
authority  under  the  Public  Health  Acts,  and  the  authority  may  borrow, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Part  of  this  .Act,  or  any  scheme  made  thereunder, 
in  the  same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  provisions  as  they  may 
borrow  for  the  purposes  of  the  Public  Health  Acts. 

(>)  Money  borrowetl  for  the  purposes  of  this  Part  of  this  .Act,  or  any 
scheme  made  thereunder,  shall  not  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  debt  of  a 
borough  or  urban  district  for  the  purposes  of  the  limitation  on  borrowing 
under  sub-sections  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 

66. — (i)  This  Part  of  this  .Act  shall  apply  to  the  administrative  county 
of  London,  and,  as  respects  that  county,  the  London  County  Council  shall 
be  the  local  authority. 

(2)  Any  expenses  incurred  by  the  London  County  Council  shall  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  general  county  rate  and  any  money  may  be  borrowed 
by  the  Council  in  the  same  manner  as  money  may  be  borrowed  for  general 
county  purposes. 

67.  This  Part  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  Scotlxind  subject  to  the  following 
modifications  : — 

(i)  The  Local  Government  Board  for  .Scotland  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Board)  shall  be  substituted  for  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  Part  of  this  .Act  have  the 
same  powers  of  local  inquiry  as  for  the  purposes  of  the  Housing 
Acts  as  defined  in  Part   L  of  this  .Act. 

(a)  Sub-section  (i)  and  sub-section  (3)  of  the  section  of  this  Part  of  this 
.Act  which  relates  to  the  definition  of  local  authority  and  expenses 
shall  not  apply. 

(j)  The  local  authority  and  the  area  of  such  authority  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Part  of  this  .Act  shall  respectively  be  the  local  authority  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Hou?>i'ng  .Acts  as  defuvd  in  Part  I.  of  this  Act, 
and  the  district  of  that  authority. 

(4)  References  to  the  Public   Health  Acts  shall  be  construed  as  refer- 

ences to  the  Housing  Acts  as  defined  in  Part  L  of  this  Act. 

(5)  Any  lornl  rate  for  the  purposes  of  this  Part  of  this  Act  (including 

'  of  any  loan)  shall  not  be  reckoned  in  any  calculation 

utory  limit  of  the  public  h«alth  general  assessment. 
'6)  The  Board  shall  not  themst.lves  make  an  order  under  section  sixty 
one  of  this  Act  on  any  authority,  but   in   lieu  thereof  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  Board,  after  holding  a  local   inquiry  at   which  the 
'       '.   shall  have  had  an  opportunity  of  being  h<*ard,  and  with 
>val  of  the  Lord  Advoiate,  to  apply  for  such  an  order  by 
ition   to  either   Division   of  the  ('ourt   of  .Session,   or 
on  or  recess  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Hills,  whi(h 
I  '  or  Lord  Ordinary  ar<-  hereby  authorised  and  directed  to 

'i .  n  and  to  disp<^>«,o  of  the  exp<-nses  of  the  proceedings  as  to 

the  »aid  Division  or  Lord  Ordinary  shall  appear  to  be  just. 
(7)  In  any  proceedings  under  this  Part  of  this  Act  the  Board  shall  have 
regard  lo  the  jxjwers  and  jurisdiction  (»f  the  dean  of  guild  roiirt 
ir,   '  '  s. 

(f*)  'I  -t^n  r'-<p^ting  the  Rules  Publication  Act,  1893,  shall  have 

f  that  Act   applied   to  .Srotl.md.   with   the 
I  airgh  Gazette"  for  tlif  "L<.ndr)n  f  i.izr-l  t«-.  " 
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Part  III. 

County  Medical  Officers,   County  Public  Health  and  Housing 

Committee,  etc. 

68. — (i)  Every  county  council  shall  appoint  a  medical  officer  of  health 
under  section  seventeen  of  the  Local  Government  Act,   1888. 

(2)  The  duties  of  a  medical  officer  of  health  of  a  county  shall  be  such 
duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  general  order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  county 
council. 

(3)  The  power  of  county  councils  and  district  councils  under  the  said 
section  to  make  arrangements  with  respect  to  medical  officers  of  health 
shall  cease,  without  prejudice  to  any  arrangement  made  previously  to  the 
date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  medical  officer  of  health  of  a  county  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  his  duties,  have  the  same  powers  of  entry  on  premises  as  are  conferred 
on  a  medical  officer  of  health  of  a  district  by  or  under  any  enactment. 

(5)  A  medical  officer  of  health  of  a  county  shall  be  removable  by  the 
county  council  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  not 
otherwise. 

(6)  A  medical  officer  of  health  of  a  county  shall  not  be  appointed  for 
a  limited  period  only  ; 

Provided  that  the  county  council  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  make  any  temporary  arrangement  for  the  performance 
of  all  or  any  of  the  duties  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  county, 
and  any  person  appointed  by  virtue  of  any  such  arrangement  to  perform 
those  duties  or  any  of  them  shall,  subject  to  the  terms  of  his  appointment, 
have  all  the  powers,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  the  medical  officer  of  health 
of  the  county. 

(7)  A  medical  officer  of  health  appointed  after  the  passing  of  this  Act 
under  the  said  section  as  amended  by  this  section  shall  not  engage  in 
private  practice,  and  shall  not  hold  any  other  public  appointment  without 
the  express  written  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

(8)  An  order  under  this  section  prescribing  the  duties  of  medical  officers 
of  health  of  a  county  shall  be  communicated  to  the  county  council  and 
shall  be  laid  before  Parliament  as  soon  as  may  be  after  it  is  made,  and, 
if  an  address  is  presented  to  His  Majesty  by  either  House  of  Parliament 
within  the  next  subsequent  twenty-one  days  on  which  that  House  has  sat 
next  after  the  order  is  laid  before  it  praying  that  the  order  may  be 
annulled.  His  Majesty  in  Council  may  annul  the  order  and  it  shall  thence- 
forward be  void,  but  without  prejudice  to  the  validity  of  anything 
previously  done  thereunder. 

69. — (i)  The  clerk  of  a  rural  district  council  shall  forward  to  the  medical 
officer  of  health  of  the  county  a  copy  of  any  representation,  complaint,  or 
information,  a  copy  of  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  district  council  to 
forward  to  the  county  council  under  section  forty-five  of  the  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890  (which  relates  to  the  powers  of  county 
councils). 

(2)  The  medical  officer  of  health  of  a  district  shall  give  to  the  medical 
officer  of  health  of  the  county  any  information  which  it  is  in  his  power  to 
give,  and  which  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  county  may  reasonably 
require  from  him  for  the  purpose  of  his  duties  prescribed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

(3)  If  any  dispute  or  difference  shall  arise  between  the  clerk  or  the 
medical  office  of  health  of  a  district  council  and  the  medical  officer  of 
health  of  a  county  council  under  this  section,  the  same  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding. 
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(4)  If  the  clerk  or  medical  ofllcer  of  hcjilth  of  a  district  council  fails 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall  on  information  boint* 
laid  by  the  county  council,  but  not  otherwise,  be  liable  on  sunimaiy 
conviction  in  ros}x>ct  of  «'ach  olTenre  to  a  fine  not  excocdiiiij  ten  pounds. 

70.  The  foretJuin^  provisions  of  this  Part  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
Scotland  or,  except  sub-srction  (4)  of  section  sixty-eif^ht,  to  the 
administrative  county  of  London,  and,  in  the  application  of  the  said 
sub-section  to  London,  the  reference  to  a  mtdical  olVicer  of  health  of  a 
district  shall  be  construed  as  a  reference  to  the  medical  ofllcer  of  health 
of  a  metropolitan  borough. 

-I. — (i)  Every  county  council  shall  establish  a  public  health  and 
housing  committee,  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  exercise  and  perform- 
ance by  the  council  of  their  powers  and  duties  as  respects  public  heahh 
and  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  (except  the  power  of  raising  a 
rate  or  borrowing  money)  shall  stand  referred  to  the  public  health  and 
housing  committee,  and  the  council,  before  exercising  any  suih  powers, 
shall,  unless  in  their  opinion  the  matter  is  urgent,  receive  and  consider 
the  repart  of  the  public  health  and  housing  .committee,  with  respect  to 
the  matter  in  question,  and  the  council  may  also  delegate  to  the  public 
health  and  housing  committee,  with  or  without  restrictions  or  conditions 
as  they  think  fit,  any  of  their  powers  as  respects  public  health  and  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes,  except  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or 
borrowing  money  and  except  any  power  of  resolving  that  the  [mwers  of  a 
district  council  in  default  should  be  transferred  to  the  council. 

(2)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  Sctoland  or  the  London  County 
Council. 

-2._(i)  The  county  council  may  promote  the  formation  or  extension 
of  and  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  assist  societies 
on  a  co-operative  basis,  having  for  their  object  or  one  of  their  objects 
the  erection  or  improvement  of  dwellings  for  the  working  classes. 

(2)  The  county  council,  with  the  cons<nt  of  and  sul)ject  to  the 
regulations  made  by  the  Local  (iovcrnnvnt  Board,  may  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  a  society  make  grants  or  advances  to  the  society,  or 
guarantee  advances  made  to  the  society,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  to  rale  of  interest  and  repayment,  or  otherwise,  and  on  such  security, 
as  the  council  think  fit,  and  the  making  of  such  grants  or  advances  shall 
be  a  purpose  for  which  a  council  may  borrow  : 

Provided  that  the  regulations  of  the  Board  shall  provide  that  any  such 
advance  made  on  the  s<curity  of  any  property  shall  not  (jxceed  two-thirds 
of  the  value  of  that  property. 


Pakt  IV. 

Sri'l'l  KMKS  I  AI  . 

73.__{i)  Where  any  scheme  or  order  under  the  Housing  Acts  or 
Part  II.  of  this  Act  authorises  the  acquisition  or  appropriation  to  any 
oth'-r  purpov:  of  anv  land  forming  part  of  any  common,  open  space, 
or  al'  •  ■    ine  or  order,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  acquisition 

„r   a;  ieh   land,   shall   l)e  provisional  only,   and  shall   not 

I       '  ,,i,d  until  it  is  confirmed  by  Parliament,  except   where 

li^  l.-r  provides  for  giving  in  exchange  for  surh  land  other 

land,  ruA  l>«'ing  Us%  in  area,  certified  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
;,ff,,'  .,.. cif  .fw.n  with  the  Ik)ard  of  Agriiulture  and  Fisheries  to  be 
,  ouH  10  the  per«>n!i,  if  any,  entitled  to  commonable  or 

oinrr  rigni^  .in'i  10  the  public. 
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(2)  Before  giving  any  such  certificate  the  Board  shall  give  public 
notice  of  the  proposed  exchange,  and  shall  afford  opportunities  to  all 
persons  interested  to  make  representations  and  objections  in  relation 
thereto,  and  shall,  if  necessary,  hold  a  local  inquiry  on  the  subject. 

(3)  Where  any  such  scheme  or  order  authorises  such  an  exchange, 
the  scheme  or  order  shall  provide  for  vesting  the  land  given  in  exchange 
in  the  persons  in  whom  the  common  or  open  space  was  vested,  subject 
to  the  same  rights,  trusts,  and  incidents  as  attached  to  the  common  or 
open  space,  and  for  discharging  the  part  of  the  common,  open  space, 
or  allotment  acquired  or  appropriated  from  all  rights,  trusts,  and 
incidents  to  which  it  was  previously  subject. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  expression  '*  common  "  shall 
include  any  land  subject  to  be  enclosed  under  the  Inclosure  Acts,  1845 
to  1882,  and  any  town  or  village  green  ;  the  expression  "  open  space  " 
means  any  land  laid  out  as  a  public  garden  or  used  for  the  purposes  of 
public  recreation,  and  any  disused  burial  ground ;  and  the  expression 
*'  allotment  "  means  any  allotment  set  out  as  a  fuel  allotment  or  a  field 
garden  allotment  under  an  Inclosure  Act. 

74.- — (i)  Where  any  land  proposed  to  be  included  in  any  scheme  or 
order  to  be  made  under  the  Housing  Acts  or  Part  II.  of  this  Act,  or 
any  land  proposed  to  be  acquired  under  the  Housing  Acts  or  Part  II. 
of  this  Act,  is  situate  within  the  prescribed  distance  from  any  of  the 
royal  palaces  or  parks,  the  local  authority  shall,  before  preparing  the 
scheme  or  order  or  acquiring  the  land,  communicate  with  the  Com- 
missioners of  Works,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  shall,  before 
confirming  the  scheme  or  order  or  authorising  the  acquisition  of  the 
land  or  the  raising  of  any  loan  for  the  purpose,  take  into  consideration 
any  recommendations  they  may  have  received  from  the  Commissioners 
of  Works  with  reference  to  the  proposal. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  "  prescribed  "  means  prescribed 
by  regulations  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board  after  consultation 
with  the  Commissioners  of  Works. 

75. — The  enactments  mentioned  in  the  Sixth  Schedule  to  this  Act 
are  hereby  repealed  to  the  extent  specified  in  the  third  column  of  that 
schedule. 

76. — (i)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc., 
Act,  1909,  and  Part  I.  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  one  with  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Acts,  1890  to  1903,  and  that  Part  of 
this  Act  and  those  Acts  may  be  cited  together  as  the  Housing  of  the 
W^orking  Classes  Acts,  1890  to  1909. 

(2)  This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Ireland. 
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KlKsl    sniKDULK. 
Provisions  as  to  the  Compilsory  Acquisition  of  Land  by  a  Local 

AlTHOKITY    KOR    hie    PIRTOSES    OF    PaRT    II  L     OF    THE    HOUSING    OF    THE 

Working  Classes  Act,   1890. 

(1)  Where  a  local  authority  propose  to  purchase  laiul  compulsorily 
under  this  Act,  the  local  authority  may  submit  to  the  Board  an  order 
putting  in  force  as  respects  the  land  specified  in  the  order  the  provisions 
of  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  with  respect  to  the  purchase  and  taking  of 
land  otherwise  than  by  agreement. 

(2)  An  order  under  this  schedule  shall  hv.  of  no  force  unless  and  until 
it  is  confirmed  by  the  Board,  and  the  Board  may  confirm  the  order 
either  without  modification  or  subject  to  such  modifications  as  they  think 
fit,  and  an  order  when  so  ct)n firmed  shall,  sav«;  as  otherwise  expressly 
provided  by  this  Schedule,  become  final  and  have  effect  as  if  enacted 
in  this  Act ;  and  the  confirmation  by  the  Board  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  requirements  of  this  Act  have  been  complied  with, 
and  that  the  order  has  been  duly  made  and  is  within  the  powers  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any  disputed  compensation  under  any 
such  order,  no  additional  allowance  shall  be  made  on  account  of  the 
purchase  being  compulsory. 

(4)  The  order  shall  be  in  the  prescribed  form,  and  shall  contain  such 
provisions  as  the  Board  may  prescribe  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
order  into  effect,  and  of  protecting  the  local  authority  and  the  persons 
interested  in  the  land,  and  shall  incorporate,  subject  to  the  necessary 
adaptations,  the  Lands  Clauses  .Acts  (except  section  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  .Act,  1S45)  and  sections 
seventy-seven  to  eighty-five  of  the  Railways  Clauses  Consolidation  Act. 
1845,  but  subject  to  this  modification,  that  any  question  of  disputed 
compensation  shall  be  determined  by  a  single  arbitrator  appointed  by  the 
Board,  who  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  arbitrator  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Lands  Clauses  Acts,  and  the  provisions  of  those  Acts  with  respect  to 
arbitration  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  schedule,  apply 
accordingly. 

(5)  'I  he  order  shall  be  published  by  the  local  authority  in  the  prescribe<l 
manner,  and  such  notice  shall  be  given  both  in  the  locality  in  which  the 
land  is  proposed  to  be  acquired,  and  to  the  owners,  lessees,  and  occui)iers 
of  that  land  as  may  be  presc  ribed. 

(6)  If  within  the  prescribed  period  no  objection  to  the  order  has  been 
prcM-nled  to  the  Board  by  a  per.son  interested  in  the  land,  or  if  every  such 
objection  has  been  withdrawn,  the  Board  shall,  without  further  inquiry, 
confirm  the  order,  but,  if  such  an  objection  has  been  presented  and  has  not 
b«-en  withdrawn,  the  Board  shall  forthwith  cause  a  public  inquiry  to  be 
hi'  ■  ility  in  which  the  land  is  prop(»sc-d  to  be  act|uired,  and  the 
U>.  rind  rtll  [K»rsons  interested  in  the  land  and  such  other 
p.-r  the  inquiry  in  his  discri'tion  thinks  fit  to 
all'                        .                           .  .    •"'  •'•"^  l^'-  h«*ard  at  the  inquiry. 

(7)  Where  the  land  pro()<>sed  to  b«r  acquired  under  the  order  consists  of 
or  rompri«ifH  land  nituate  in  London,  or  a  Ixirough,  or  urban  district,  the 
Board  shall  ap|)oint  an  impartial  p<rrson,  not  in  the  employment  of  any 
(ii.  *  I>  rtment,  to  hold  the  intjuiry  as  to  whether  the  l;md 
ftr  lirifl  iH  suitable  for  thir  purposes  for  which  it  is  sought 
ttj  ;1  reg.ird  to  the  extent  or  situation  of 
th'  .  h  it  is  used,  the  land  can  be  acquire<l 
without  unUuf;  dc-lriiiieiil  to  the  )>en(on«  interested  therein  or  the  owners 
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of  adjoining  land,  and  such  persons  shall  in  England  have  for  the  purpose 
of  the  inquiry  all  the  powers  of  an  inspector  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and,  if  he  reports  that  the  land,  or  any  part  thereof,  is  not 
suitable  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  sought  to  be  acquired,  or  that 
owing  to  its  extent  or  situation  or  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used  it 
cannot  be  acquired  without  such  detriment  as  aforesaid,  or  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  acquired  except  subject  to  the  conditions  specified  in  his  report, 
then,  if  the  Local  Government  Board  confirm  the  order  in  respect  of  that 
land,  or  part  thereof,  or,  as  the  case  may  require,  confirm  it  otherwise 
than  subject  to  such  modifications  as  are  required  to  give  effect  to  the 
specified  conditions,  the  order  shall  be  provisional  only,  and  shall  not  have 
effect  unless  confirmed  by  Parliament. 

Where  no  part  of  the  land  is  so  situated  as  aforesaid,  before  confirming 
the  order,  the  Board  shall  consider  the  report  of  the  person  who  held  the 
inquiry,  and  all  objections  made  thereat. 

(8)  The  arbitrator  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  assessing  compensation 
act  on  his  own  knowledge  and  experience,  but,  subject  as  aforesaid,  at 
any  inquiry  or  arbitration  held  under  this  schedule  the  person  holding 
the  inquiry  or  arbitration  shall  hear,  by  themselves  or  their  agents,  any 
authorities  or  parties  authorised  to  appear,  and  shall  hear  witnesses,  but 
shall  not,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  Board  otherwise  direct,  hear  counsel 
or  expert  witnesses. 

(9)  The  Board  ma}-,  v.-ith  the  concurrence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  make 
rules  fixing  a  scale  of  costs  to  be  applicable  on  an  arbitration  under  this 
schedule,  and  an  arbitrator  under  this  schedule  may,  notwithstanding 
anything  in  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts,  determine  the  amount  of  costs,  and 
shall  have  power  to  disallow  as  costs  in  the  arbitration  the  costs  of  any 
witness  whom  he  considers  to  have  been  called  unnecessarily  and  any  other 
costs  which  he  considers  to  have  been  caused  or  incurred  unnecessarily. 

(10)  The  remuneration  of  an  arbitrator  appointed  under  this  schedule 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board. 

(11)  In  construing  for  the  purposes  of  this  schedule  or  any  order  made 
thereunder,  any  enactment  incorporated  with  the  order,  this  Act  together 
with  the  order  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  special  Act,  and  the  local 
authority  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking. 

(12)  Where  the  land  is  glebe  land  or  other  kind  belonging  to  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice,  the  order  shall  provide  that  sums  agreed  upon  or 
awarded  for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  or  to  be  paid  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  damage  to  be  sustained  by  the  owner  by  reason  of  severance 
or  other  injury  affecting  the  land,  shall  not  be  paid  as  directed  by  the 
Lands  Clauses  Acts,  but  shall  be  paid  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
to  be  applied  by  them  as  money  paid  to  them  upon  a  sale,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Leasing  Acts,  of  land  belonging  to  a 
benefice. 

(13)  In  this  schedule  the  expression  "  Board  "  means  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  the  expression  "  prescribed  "  means  prescribed 
by  the  Board. 

(14)  The  provisions  of  this  schedule,  except  those  relating  to  land 
belonging  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  shall  apply  to  Scotland,  subject 
to  the  following  modifications  : — 

(a)  for  the  reference  to  section  one  himdred  and  twenty-seven  of  the 
Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  there  shall  be  substituted 
a  reference  to  section  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Lands  Clauses 
Consolidation  (Scotland)  Act,  1845,  and  for  the  reference  to  sections 
seventy-seven  to  eighty-five  of  the  Railways  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act,  1845,  thee  shall  be  substituted  a  reference  to  sections  seventy 
to  seventy-eight  of  the  Railways  Clauses  Consolidation  (Scotland) 
Act,  1845'; 
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(6)  for  references  to  an  arbitrator  there  shall  bi'  substituted  references 

to  an  arbiter  ; 
(«•)  for  the  references  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  there  shall  be  substituted 

a  reference  to  the  Lord  Ailvocatf  ; 
(if)  for   the   reference   to   the   Local   (joverniut'iil    lH)aid    there   shall   bo 

substituted  a  reference  to  the  I^ocal  (iovernnient  Bi>ard  for  Scotland, 

and  for  the  reference  to  a  borough  or  urban  district  there  shall  be 

substituted  a  reference  to  a  burj^h. 

Si:CC)Nl)  SCliLDlILK. 
MiNOK  Amendments  of  Housing  Acts. 


Enactment  to  be 
amended. 


Housing  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes  Act,  I  890 
(>3&  54  Vict. c. 70). 

Section  23  -  - 

Section  34  -  - 

Section  35 

Section  38  (i)  (a) 
Section  ;8  (-)   - 

Section  39  (8)   - 


Section  40 
Section  8; 
Section  88 
Section  89 


Nature  of  Amendment. 


After  the  word  ** displaced  "  the  words  "in  consequence 
of"  shall  be  substituted- tor  the  word  *'by." 

The  words  "the  order  becomes  operative"  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  words  '* service  of  the  order." 

The  words  "if  he  is  not  entitled  to  appeal  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  against  the  order"  shall  be  inserted 
after  the  word  "may"  where  it  first  occurs. 

The  words  "or  impedes"  shall  be  inserted  attei  the  word 
"  stops." 

The  words  "liouse  or  other  building  or  manufactory"  shall 
be  substituted  for  the  words  "house  or  manufactory  " 
wherever  they  occur  in  that  subsection. 

The  words  "as  amenaed  by  any  subsequent  Act"  shall  be 
inserted,  after  the  word  "Act"  where  it  first  occuis, 
and  the  words  "  to  the  power  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  enforce  that  duty"  shall  be  inserted  after  the 
word  **  execution." 

After  the  word  "displaced"  the  words  *'in  consequence 
of"  shall  be  substituted  for  the  word  "by." 

The  words  "powers  and"  shall  be  inserted  before  the 
word  ** duties.' 

The  words  *'or  Part  IIL"  shall  be  inserted  after  the  words 
"fart  II." 

After  the  word  "Act"  where  it  first  occur*  the  words  "or 
"any  person  authorised  to  enter  dwelling-houses,  pre- 
**mises,  or  buihiingii  in  pursuance  of  this  Act"  shall  be 
inserted;  the  words  *•  authority  or  person"  shall  be 
*  ;^'titutcd  for  the  words  **or  authority,"  and  the  word 
-  "  shall  be  substituted  for  the  words  "such  person." 


THIRD  SCHKDULK. 

MoiMflCATIOMS  OF  1HE  ScilKDUI.K  TO  TIIK   HoUSINi;  OK  TIIK   WoKKINO 

f'LABBMa  Act.  1903,  in  its  Art'iJCATioN  to  Scoiland. 

*      '    'Idle,  aR  applying  lo  S««)lland,  tlie  e.xpr'ssiun 

(  thr  Public  H«alfh  (S.otland)  Act,   iH«j7," 

»huU  U:  feiib'.t;tuuU  for  tiic  cAprciisions  "  borou^jh."  "  urban  district,"  and 
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"  parish  "  respectively  ;  "  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  "  shall  be 
SLibstitLited  for  "  Local  Government  Board  "  ;  "  every  such  appropriation 
of  lands  shall  be  recorded  as  a  real  burden  affecting  such  lands  in  the 
appropriate  register  of  sasines  "  shall  be  substituted  for  "  every  convey- 
ance, demise,  or  lease  of  any  such  lands  shall  be  endorsed  with  notice  of 
this  provision  "  ;  "  sub-sections  one  and  three  (with  the  substitution  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  for  the  Secretary  for  Scotland) 
of  section  ninety-three  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889  " 
shall  be  substituted  for  "  sub-sections  one  and  five  of  section  eighty-seven 
of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888  "  ;  "  Court  of  Session  "  shall  be 
substituted  for  "  High  Court  "  ;  "  order  of  the  Court  of  Session  on  the 
application  of  the  Board  "  shall  be  substituted  for  "  mandamus  "  ;  and 
"  local  authority  for  the  purposes  of  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act, 
1897,  in  whose  district  "  shall  be  substituted  for  "  council  of  any  admini- 
strative county  and  the  district  council  of  any  county  district  ;  or  in  London 
the  council  of  any  metropolitan  borough,  in  which." 


FOURTH  SCHEDULE. 

Matters  to  be  dealt  with  by  General  Proxisioxs  prescribed 
BY  the  Local  Government  Board. 

1.  Streets,  roads,  and  other  ways,  and  stopping  up,  or  di\ersion  of 
existing  highways. 

2.  Buildings,  structures,  and  erections. 

3.  Open  spaces,  private  and  public. 

4.  The  preservation  of  objects  of  historical  interest  or  natural  beauty. 

5.  Sewerage,  drainage,  and  sewage  disposal. 

6.  Lighting. 

7.  Water  supply. 

8.  Ancillary  or  consequential  works. 

g.   Extinction  or  variation  of  private  rights  of  way  and  other  easements. 

10.  Dealing  with  or  disposal  of  land  acquired  by  the  responsible 
authority  or  by  a  local  authority. 

11.  Power  of  entry  and  inspection. 

12.  Power  of  the  responsible  authority  to  remove,  alter,  or  demolish 
any  obstructive  work. 

13.  Power  of  the  responsible  authority  to  make  agreements  with 
owners,  and  of  owners  to  make  agreements  with  one  another. 

14.  Power  of  the  responsible  auth(5rity  or  a  local  authority  to  accept 
anv  money  or  property  for  the  furtherance  of  the  object  of  any  town 
planning  scheme,  and  provision  for  regulating  the  administration  of  anv 
such  money  or  property  and  for  the  exemption  of  any  assurance  with 
respect  to  money  or  property  so  accepted  from  enrolment  under  the 
Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  Act,  1888. 

15.  Application  with  the  necessary  modifications  and  adaptations  of 
statutory  enactments. 

16.  Carrying  out  and  supplementing  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for 
enforcing  schemes. 

17.  Limitation  of  time  for  operation  of  scheme. 

18.  Co-operation  of  the  responsible  authority  with  the  owners  of  land 
included  in  the  scheme  or  other  persons  interested  by  means  of  con- 
ferences, etc. 

19.  Charging  on  the  inheritance  of  any  land  the  value  of  which  is 
increased  by  the  operation  of  a  town  planning  scheme  the  sum  required 
to  be  paid  in  respect  of  that  increase,  and  for  that  purpose  applying,  with 
the  necessary  adaptations,  the  provisions  of  any  enactraents  dealing  with 
charges  for  improvements  of  lan,d. 
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FiF rn  sniForLF. 

1.  Proi'cdurc   atitorior   to   and   for    the   purpose   of   an    application    for 
authority  to  prepare  or  adopt  a  scheme  : — 

(a)  Submission  of  plans  and  estimates. 

(b)  Publication  of  notices. 

2.  Prix-etlure   durinj^,    on,    and   af(»  r   the   pr<'p;iration   or   adoption   ;»iul 
before  the  approval  of  the  scheme  : — 

(n)  Submission    to    the    Local    (iovernmeni    lM>aicl    of    the    proposed 

scheme,  with  plans  and  estimates. 
{b)  Notice  of  submission  of  proposed  scheme  to  the  Local  (lovernmrnt 

Board, 
(i)  Hearing*   of   objections   and    representations    by    persons    affected. 

including    persons    representing    architectural    or    arch.cological 

societies  or  otherwise  interested  in  the  am(  nity  of  the  proposed 

scheme. 
(J)  Publication    of    notice   of    intention    to    approve    scheme    and    the 

lodging  of  objections  thereto. 

3.  Procedure  after  the  approval  of  the  scheme  : — 
(a)  Notice  to  be  given  of  approval  of  scheme 

(6)  Inquiries  and  reports  as  to  the  beginning  .ind  the  progress  and 
completion  of  works,  and  other  action  under  the  scheme. 

4.  I>uty,  at  any  stage,  of  the  local  authority  to  publish  or  deposit  for 
inspection  any  scheme  or  proposed  scheme,  and  the  plans  relating  thereto, 
and  to  give  inform.ition  to  persons  affected  with  reference  to  any  such 
scheme  or  proposed  scheme. 

5.  The  details  to  l>e  specified  in  plans,  including,  wherever  the  circum- 
stances so  require,  the  restrictions  on  the  number  of  buildings  wliich  may 
Jy  j-rci  i.d  on  each  acre,  and  the  h«  iglit  and  character  of  those  buildings. 

SIXTH  .SCHKDl  LF. 

E.NACT.MKNTS    RkI'KAI.EI). 


ScMion  an-               ^^^^^  .^,^1^^                                    lixtcnt  of  Repeal. 
Chapter.  


CI  A  $2  Vict.  I  The   Local    Govern-  |  Section    seventeen,    from    "who    shall    not 

c.  41.  ment  Act,  1888.  hold"  to  end  of  the  section. 

5J&54Vict.     The    Housing  of  the  ^  The     words    "for    sanitary     purposes"    in 
c  70.  Working     Clastct  1       paragr-iph  {a)  of  subsection  (1)  of  section 

Act,  1890.  I       •ix- 

Subsection  (6)  of  section  eight,  and  section 

nine. 
Siibtection  (5)  of  section  twelve. 
Subsection    (2)  of  section  fiftc<-i),  uulwiing 

the  proviso  thereto. 

Sections  seventeen,  eighteen,  and  nineteen. 

In  section  twenty-five,  the  words  at  the  end 

of  the  section  "such  loan  shall  he  repaid 

I  "  within  such  period,  not  exceeding  fifty 

I  "years,  as  may  be  rcconinicnded  by  the 

"confirming  authority." 
Sections  twenty-seven  and  twenty-eight. 
I  In  section  twrnty-ninr,  the  words  "means 

any     inhabited     building    and"     in     the 
I  definition  of  "dwelling-house." 
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Session  and 
Chapter. 

53  &  54  Vict. 
c.  70. 


Short   Title. 


59  &  60  Vict, 
c.  31. 


63  &  64  Vict. 
c.  59. 

3  Edw.  7.C.  39. 


The  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes 
Act,  1890 — cont. 


Extent  of  Repeal. 


The  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes 
Act,  1 8  90,  Amend- 
ment (Scotland) 
Act,  1896. 

The  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes 
Act,  1900. 

The  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes 
Act,  1903. 


Sections  thirty-two  and  thirty-three. 

In  section  thirty-nine,  the  words  "by  agree- 
ment" in  subsection  (4)  where  those 
words  first  occur,  and  all  after  the  word 
"sanctioned"  to  the  end  of  that  subsec- 
tion ;  subsections  (5)  and  (6)  ;  the  words 
"to  costs  to  be  awarded  in  certain  cases 
"by  a  Committee  of  either  House  of 
"Parliament"  in  subsection  (8);  and 
subsection  (9)  from  "Provided  that"  to 
the  end. 

In  subsection  (3)  of  section  forty-seven,  the 
words  "the  time  allowed  under  any  order 
"  for  the  execution  of  any  works  or  the 
"demolition  of  a  building,  or." 

In  section  fifty-three,  subsection  (2) 

Section  fifty-four,  so  far  as  unrepealed. 

Section  fifty-five,  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
Scotland. 

Section  sixty-three. 

Section  sixty-five,  from  "and(iii)"  to  the 
end  of  the  section. 

In  section  sixty-six,  the  words  "or  special." 

Section  seventy-seven. 

Section  eighty-three. 

In  section  eighty-five,  the  words  "  not 
exceeding  three  guineas  a  day." 

Section  ninety-two,  from  "  but  in "  to  the 
end  of  the  section. 

Subsection  (3)  except  paragraph  (c),  and 
subsection  (4)  of  section  ninety-four. 

Subsections  (i),  (2),  (7),  (8),  and  (14)  of 
section  ninety-six. 

In  subsection  (3)  of  section  ninety-seven 
the  words  "the  time  allowed  under  any 
"order  for  the  execution  of  any  works 
"or  the  demolition  of  a  building  or." 

The  First  Schedule,  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
Scotland. 

The  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Schedules. 

Section  three. 


Sections  two,  six,  and  seven. 

In  section  eight  the  words  "  Scotland  or." 

Paragraphs  (a)  and  [b]  of  subsection  (2)  of 
section  five,  sections  six  and  eight,  in 
section  ten  the  words  "  in  the  manner 
"  provided  by  subsection  three  of  section 
"  thirty-two  of  the  principal  Act,"  and 
section  sixteen. 

In  section  seventeen  the  words  "  Scotland 
or." 
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towns  or  suburbs  should  be  thankful." 


ON     SALE    AT    ALL    BOOKSELLERS 


T.FISHER  UNWIN,  1,  Addpbi  Terrace,  London 
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UNWINDS     HALF-CROWN     SERIES     OF     a 
STANDARD    WORKS    OF     HISTORY    AND 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Bound  in  Cloth   Boards,   2/6  net  each.     (Post  free,  2/11.) 

THE  SOCIALIST  MOVEMENT  IN  ENGLAND. 

liy  Brougham  Villiers 

■  ii  jv  \\\  .  iirni  I'v  i;ii   liir  pfst   general   histc^rical  treatment 

of  the  origin  v  <>f  forrp«;  in  the  Labour-Socialist  movement  in 

this  C'  '' — The  Nation. 

"  .  retatiitn  of  the  economic  and  political 

forces   whicn    have   gone    to   the  making  of   present-day   Socialism   as 

..s),;^,ted  in  the  Labour  Party.     .     .     .     Does  just  what  such  a  history 

to  do,  sets  out  clearly  the  main  facts  and  personalities,  but  doe^ 

II    •-  I'lad  the  storv  with  minutin  ."— 7'/it»  Manchester  Guardian. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
THE  ECONOMIC  INTERPRETATION  OF  HISTORY. 

\\\     pROi-KSSOR    J.     V\.    ThOROLU     Rmcfu'^ 

HOLYOAKE:    SIXTY  YEARS  OF  AN  AGITATOR'S  LIFE. 
THE  LIFE  OF  RICHARD  COBDEN. 

Ijv  Thk   Rt.   Hon.  .John  Mort.fy 

CHARLES  BRADLAU6H :    A  Record  of  His  Life  and  Work. 

}'\    Hyiaiia   P»R,\DLArr,H   BoNXKR  <•<:  .Idun   M.   Robkrtson 

THE  DAWN  OF  THE  19tb  CENTURY  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  John  Ashton 

LORD  BEACONSFIELD.  •     By  r.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P. 

THE  LIFE  OF  GIROLAMO  SAVONAROLA. 

I'v    Fk'DMSSOR    l^ASOT'AI.E    \'lM.AK'l 

THE  LIFE  OF  NICCOLO  MACHIAVELU. 

l',y    p..  .imsoR    PASyUALE    ViLLARI 

LIFE  OF  fiOETHL  p.y  Menriech  Duntzer 

.i  mmfiittt  Ittt  of  tkt  x'o/kmn  in  thr  teritt  •wHI  he  tent  free  on  application. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  I  Adelpbi  Terrace,  London 
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BOOKS      TO      BUY      AND      READ 

Published^by 
Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  CO-OPERATION. 

Its  Literature  and  its  Advocates.  By  George  Jacob  Holy- 
OAKE.  Illustrated.  Popular  Edition  in  one  vol.  7/6  net 
(Post  free  7  iij. 

TO  COLONISE  ENGLAND. 

A  Plea  for  a  Policy.  By  W.  B.  Hodgson,  C.  F.  G.  Master- 
man,  and  other  writers.  Edited  by  A.  G.  Gardner.  Popular 
Edition.     Paper  covers,  i/-  net  (Post  free  1/3). 

WOMEN'S  WORK  AND  WAGES. 

A  Phase  of  Life  in  an  Industrial  City.  By  Edward  Cad- 
bury,  M.  Cecile  Matheson,  and  George  Shann,  M.A. 
Popular  Edition.     In  paper  boards,  i/-  net  (Post  free  1/3). 

TOWARDS  SOCIAL  REFORM. 

By  Canon  and  Mrs.  Barnett.     5,  -  net  (Post  free  5/4). 

This  volume  embodies  the  views  of  two  of  the  most  experienced  and 
respected  of  living  Social  Reformers  on  various  subjects  connected  with 
Poverty  and  Education  and  Recreation.  The  book  shows  the  growth  of 
social  activity  as  regards  unemployment,  charitable  relief,  Poor  Law 
methods,  and  holidays. 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

Discussions  of  Problems  of  Modern  City  Life  in  England. 
3/6  net  (Post  free  3/10). 

The  Contents  include  "  The  Housing  Problem,"'  by  F.  W.  Pethick 
Lawrence,  M.A. ;  "  The  Children  of  the  Town,"  by  Reginald  A.  Bray,  etc. 

MODEL  FACTORIES  AND  VILLAGES. 

Ideal  Conditions  of  Labour  and  Housing.  By  Budgett 
Meakin.     With  about  200  Illustrations.     7/6  post  free. 


ON    SALE    AT    ALL    BOOKSELLERS. 


T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  1,  Addpbi  Terrace,  London 
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TuF  Standard   Book  on    the   Subject 


TOWN    PLANNING 
IN   PRACTICE 

An  Introduction  to  ttti-   Art  of  Destontvo 
Cities  and  Suburbs 

Bv    RAYMOND   UNWIN 

//V77/  300  JLLL  STRy/TJ(h\S,  CM^i'l'S  i5   I'LyJAS 
Crown  4/0,  Cioth^  21/-  net.  ;    Post  free^  21/6 

Mr.  Raymond  Unwin,  in  this  copiously  illustrated  book, 
gives  expression  to  that  modern  ideal  of  civic  development 
of  which  he  is  a  pioneer.  The  author's  practical  experience 
in  the  laying  out  of  Garden  Cities  and  Suburbs  gives 
weight  to  his  suggestions  for  improving  and  beautifying 
the  surroundings  of  dwellers  in  towns.  Picturesque  and 
historical  associations  are  here  brought  into  practical  con- 
nection with  the  urgent  social  problems  of  to-day.  The 
ideal  of  beautiful  surroundings  is  closely  allied  with  con- 
sideration of  the  practical  details  necessary  for  the  successful 
development  of  building  areas.  The  value  of  the  book  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  numerous  plans,  diagrams  and 
sketches  which  are  comprehensive,  complete  in  tletail  and 
carefully  explained  ;  and  also  by  the  many  beautiful  photo- 
graphic illustrations. 

O.V    S/ILE   .AT   'ILL    HOOI^SKLLERS 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  1,  Adelpbi  Terrace,  London 


FarqubarsoD  Bros.  &  Co. 

TIMBER  ■•■  IMPORTERS. 

OFFICES : 

85,  GRACECHURCH  ST.. 

LONDON,  E.G. 


WHARF : 

Canterbury   Wharf,   Canterbury   Rd., 
LONDON,   S.E. 


>?« 


SPECIALITY  : — High-class  Joiners'  Deals  in  Yellow, 
•    White,  and  Pitch  Pine.      Scantlings,  Dry  Floorings, 
and  Building  Timber  in  all  quantities. 


Contractors  to 

H.  M.  WAR  OFFICE.  GARDEN  CITY  TENANTS  LTD. 

H.  M.  ADMIRALTY.  1        HARBORNE  TENANTS  LTD. 

EALING  TENANTS  LTD.  I       HAMPSTEAD  TENANTS  LTD. 

And  Principal  Railway  and  Dock  Companies. 

-5- 

Telegraphic  Address :  FARQUHARSON.   LONDON." 


Telephone  Nos. : 
Office  :  NATIONAL-"  3053  A  VENUE."  Wharf: 

POST  OFFICE    "10862  Central."  NATIONAL— " 2074  Hop." 
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McDowall,  StcvcD  &  Co. 


LTD. 


4,  Upper  Thames  Street, 

LONDON,  E.C. 
© 

^-""   COMBINATION  PARLOUR 
GRATES  &  COOKING  RANGES. 

As  supplied  to  the  Garden  City  Estates. 

The  Kenrick  Night  Latch 


No.  500. 


THK  HOUSEHOLDKK'S 


G 


IhKhFC T  sKCURirV. 

'MMFRFNT  KEV  To    iviu> 
LATCH. 

BASV  TO   FIX. 


Srr  tfut   the  name  i«  on  the  Iptch. 
XX 


Hardy  Evergreen  Trees  5  Shrubs 

IN    LARGE    QUANTITIES, 
Consisting  of 
Conifers,  Hardy  Evergreen,  Deciduous  and  Flowering 
Trees      and      Shrubs,      Rhododendrons,     and      other 
American    plants,    Roses,    Fruit   Trees,   Forest  Trees, 
Avenue  Trees,  etc.,  etc.,  and  a  LARGE  ASSORTMENT 

of  General  Nursery  Stock. 

250     ACRES     UNDER     CULTIVATION. 

Grown  by 

WALTER  C.  SLOCOCK 

(Late  G.  &  T.  Waterer), 

Goldsworth   Nurseries, 

WOKING,    SURREY. 

Established  1 760.      "      One  Mile  from  Woking  Station.  L.S.W.R.      ::      Telephone  :   1 2  Hook  Heath . 
INSPECTION   OF  THE   STOCK   INVITED.    :.    CATALOGUE    ON   APPLICATION. 


^  This  space  is  reserved  for 
Messrs.  J.  Honour  &  Son,  the 
makers  of  the  Tring  Bricks  used 
so  largely,  and  so  greatly  ad- 
mired in  the  Hampstead  Garden 
Suburb. 


J.  HONOUR  &  SON,  TRING. 
Telephone  -  P.O.  14,  Tring. 
Telegrams  -     -         "  Bricks,   Tring." 
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GENERAL  BUILDERS  Ltd. 

Joinery  and  Moulding  Manufacturers. 


(TO    THE 

TRADE.) 

1 '                                    '   Lxndon. 

1. 

WHA 

'are«t  Railway  Stations : 

•    •  '■♦■■--   ''OAD.    \i.-i    !My. 

-    BL'SH.  Cenlral   London  RIy. 

w 


w 


Oflicf  s  and  \\'ork<  : 

WHARF  ROAD.  NOITING  HILL.  W. 

ManaKiT  :    \\  illi.ir.\  t^iianl. 
Sccrclarv  :   l^oren/o  Knsor. 


^  h- 


J 


iliscd  and  standardised  Joinery  for  Tenants'  Soi  iLiics,  .md 
:  large  quantities  to  Societies  given  helow  : 


The 

Cronernl 

lac  1 

.iiui  \^ 
Ul 

condil: 

;i^  .UiCi 

b)     I 

H.M.  Oi 
ofWoi     , 

W.ir   Ofli       , 


cry    tor    COTTAGE    «»r    Utr    MANSION,    vi/.., 

.  1  ramcs,  Staircajci,  Dressers,  Kitnicnis,  Church 

Hardwood,   Wainscoting,   Staircase*  and    Hand 

I'ancilcd    Cciiings    Mantelpieces    and    Overmantels,    etc.,    etc. 

Archactts'  Details  carefully  carried  out. 

Mouldings  to  any  Dcsiijn  in  any  Wood. 


STUDY   EXCELLENCE.   ECONCAIY.   AND   DEAL   WII 


H   US.      I 
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METALLIC  FILAMENT 
LAMPS 

British  Make. 

All  Voltages  and  Candle  Powers, 

from  Stock,  Carriage  Paid,    : :     : : 

m  quantities  of    2S   and   upwards. 

Risk  of  breakage  m  transit  taken  by  us. 

Sloan  Electrical  Co. 

LTD., 

15,  Fore  Street  Avenue,  LONDON,  EX. 

AND 

16,  John  Dalton  St.,  MANCHESTEfi. 

PRICE    LIST    ON    APPLICATION. 


Telephone  17 J  Hammersmith. 


Telegrams:  "Construction,  London.' 


THE    PATENT 


IMPERVIOUS  STONE  COMPANY 

RUTLAND  WHARF,  HAMMERSMITH,  LONDON,  W. 


Manufacturers  of  the  WILSON  PATENT  PARTITION,  absolutely 
fireproof,  2^  in.  thick.  Smooth'faced  both  sides.  Ready  for  papering  or  distempering 
immediately  after  erection.    Great  saving  of  space  over  ordinary  half  brick  partition  walls. 

Used  by  the  various  Tenants'  Associations. 


Tl)c  Patent  impervious  Stone  Company, 

Fireproof  Engineers, 
Artificial  Stone  Manufacturers, 

RUTLAND     WHARF,     HAMMERSMITH, 

LONDON,    W. 

And  at  Manchester,   Birmingham,   and    Bristol. 
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SOLIGNUM 

WOOD    PRESERVING    STAIN 


Has  proved  itself  the  best  treat- 
ment for  the  woodwork  of  dwel- 
ling houses,  both  indoors  and  out. 


^  It  is  cheaper  than  Paint,  more 
artistic  in  appearance,  and  posses- 
ses antiseptic  ancjidisinfecling  pro- 
perties which  render  it  particularly 
suitable  for  all  interior  woodwork. 
q  SOLIGNUM  has  been  used 
extensively  by  the  Co-partnership 
Tenants,  and  at  all  the  principal 
Garden  Cities,  with  most  satisfac- 
tory results.  Write  for  illustrated 
pamphlol  to  the  Manufacturers:    - 


MAJOR  &  Co.  Ltd.,  HULL. 


li   L 


An  excellent  beverage  for  family 
—wholesome,  nutritious   and 
very   economical. 

MAKERS    TO     H.M.    THE     KING. 
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GARDEN    CITY    PRESS    LTD.,    PRINTERS,    LETCHWORTH. 

Prospectus. 

GARDEN  CITY  PRESS  L™ 

LETCHWORTH,  HERTS. 

• 

A  Society  registered  under  the  Industrial  and  'Tro-vident  Sccieties  Act,  1893. 


The  Triumphant  Apphcation  of  Ideas. 

An  idea  germinating  in  the  brain  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Howard  was 
responsible  for  the  estabHshment  of  the  First  Garden  City  at 
Letchworth.  The  idea  has  developed  into  a  city  comprising  6,000 
people  busily  and  happily  engaged  in  various  occupations. 

Another  idea  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Garden  City  Press 
Ltd.,  the  hrst  industry  to  be  started  in  connection  with  the  Garden 
City  (Letchworth).  Briefly,  this  idea  was  to  make  Labour,  in  the 
persons  of  the  Working  Shareholders,  the  hirer  of  Capital  at  a 
fixed  wage,  instead  of  Capital  hiring  Labour  at  a  fixed  wage.  The 
story  of  their  progress  is  interesting — 

^  In  November,  1903,  business  began  in  temporary  premises  at 
Hitchin,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  building  suitable  for 
printing  works  to  be  obtained  on  the  Garden  City  Estate. 

In  November,  1905,  the  plant  was  removed  from  Hitchin  to  new 
buildings  erected  by  the  Society  on  an  acre  of  land,  rented  on 
favourable  terms  from  First  Garden  City  Ltd.,  where,  it  is  hoped, 
a  railway  siding  will  presently  run  directly  into  the  premises. 

Early  in  1907  arrangements  were  made  for  building  an  extension, 
which  was  formally  opened  in  July  of  that  year.  The  extension  was 
double  the  size  of  the  original  building,  and  thus  trebled  the 
accommodation. 

Machinery  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  type,  driven  exclu- 
sively by  electric  power,  has  been  laid  down,  and  electric  lighting 
is  now  used  throughout. 

A   GROWING    BUSINESS. 

The  growth  of  business  has  fully  justified  the  enterprise  of  the 
promoters,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : — 


£        s. 

d. 

Thirteen  months 

ending  Jan.  31st, 

1905 

- 

1,883     7 

8 

Twelve           ,, 

,, 

1906 

- 

2,808  13 

8 

Twelve           ,, 

II 

1907 

- 

3,866     6 

2 

Tw^elve           ,> 

1 1 

1908 

- 

4,697  10 

7 

T^velvc           ,, 

II 

1909 

- 

6.742     5 

5 

Eleven            ,, 

Dec.  31st, 

1909 

^ 

6,583     0 

0 

£26,581     3 

6 
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A   GROWING   CAPITAL. 
The  S<x^iety*s  capital  at  present  stands  as  follows  : — 

£      s.    d. 

Ordinary  Shares  paid  up  -  -  _  4,226   IS    S 

Accumulated  Shares  _  -  -  156   19    4 

Loan  Capital         -               -  -  -  -  2,937     0    O 

Deposits                  -               -  -  -  -  951 

£7.329  15    8 

in»ni  iiiL-  iirsi,  ^  per  ccti:.  interest  nas  cccn  paid  on  all  Capital. 
A  sum  of  ;£fi,4i7  12s.  3d.  has  also  been  written  off  Plant, 
Buildings,  etc.,  for  depreciation. 

In  addition  to  the  Share  and  Loan  Capital,  an  overdraft  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  with  the  Society's  Bankers  for  ;£^i,500,  which 
has  been  taken  advantage  of  at  the  present  moment  to  the  extent 
of  ;£'65o.  Therefore,  although  during  the  past  two  years  ;^3,350 
h.     '  '  '  ■-]  iQ  Capital  account,  a  further  sum  of  ;£"2,ooo  is  still 

r«  ^  iuce  the  amount  due  to  Bank,  to  pav  for  additional 

plant,  and  to  provide  for  building  extensions. 

In  order  to  meet  these  charges,  Garden  City  Tress  Ltd.  now 
invite  subscriptions  to 

SHARE    CAPITAL, 

in  or  '  t  the  position  already  reached  may  be  consolidated  and 

arrar  ^  its  made  for  further  progress.     That  this  position  is  one 

of  exceptional  soundness  may  be  seen  from  the  following  : — 

THRHE  POINTS  TO  BE  SPECIALLY  NOTED. 
I. — Payment  of  5  per  cent,  interest  on  capital  has  never  varied 
from  the  start. 

2. — It  is  secured  to  investing  shareholders  by  an  unique  co- 
partnership constitution  which  places  the  responsibility  of  the 
business  directly  upon  the  Working  Members.  (Full  particulars 
sent  upon  application.) 

3. — Garden  City  Press  Ltd.  are  the  pioneers  of  a  New  and  Bettor 
Order  of  things  as  respects  Work  and  Wages 

Particulars  amplifying  these  statements  will  be  sent  to  all 
applicants. 

By  the   Industrial  and   Provident  Societies  Act   the  amount  of 
Shares  which  may  be  held  by  one  person  is  limited  to  £200.     The 
•     •  may  be  held  by  a  So<:iety  or  Company  is  not  so  limited. 
.,^,,..  ..».wns  for   .Shares   ni'*^    '»'     i"'<''«-    <"    »'w-    f<.,iii    ^Iiomh    oi> 
p.  xxviii.,  and  addressed  to 

Garden  City  Press  Limited, 

Letch  WORTH  (Garde.n  Cnv),  Herts. 
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View  near  Garden  Lity  Press. 


Does  it  Matter? 

Does  it  matter  to  you  where  your  printing  and  stationery  is 
produced?  Possiblv  you  have  not  thought  of  this.  So  long  as  it 
is  well  printed,  moderately  priced,  and  delivered  promptly— well, 
nothin-  else  matters  !  But  here  is  another  question  presented  in 
similar  terms  :  Does  it  matter  whether  the  moral  and  physical 
stamina  of  the  people  deteriorates  or  improves?  Ihis  is  a  large 
question  is  it  not?  It  deserves  the  attention  of  every  lover  of  his 
countrv.'  Does  it  matter  whether  the  people  live  in  large  and 
congested  towns,  and  work  amongst  undesirable  surroundings,  in 
conditions  which  do  not  permit  of  either  physical  health  or  moral 
puritv?  It  does,  indeed,  and  mightily.  Then  it  matters  a  good 
deal  as  to  where  even  printing  orders  are  placed.  Place  them 
thoughtlessly,  and  the  deterioration  of  the  race  is  encouraged. 
Place  them  thoughtfully,  and  vou  may  help  the  development  of 
physique  and  intellect.  The  open  country  with  its  cleansing 
volumes  of  pure  air  and  sunshine,  its  beauties  of  wood  and  field,  is 
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•^'»    natural  habitation  of  man.     There  he  receives  new  stimulus 

here  he  may  grow  in  grace  and  goodness.     Get 

>  iioin  the  "  Town  in  the  Country  "  wliere  the  tountrv 

1  town,  and,  without  extra  expense  or  trouble,  you  aid 

'!u    :,;owth  of  a  better  industrial  environment  and  promote  the 

1  and  moral  improvement  of  the  nation. 

i  in    iollowing  arc  a  few  of  the  testimonials  received  :    - 

W.  G.  GreAve»t  CsQi»  Secretary  Maurice  Hostel: 

eports  were  very  satisfactory  in  every  way." 
W.  ^.  Clayton  Greene,  Es<].,  Carlisle: 

\  ery  mmli  pU-as»t|   witli   the  r(i!«>v  ^•orl  hnvc  printed.      Kffect  in  gi 
N'our  quickness  is  remarkable." 

Mr.    H-'"-   n-     -~mt,   Ruskin  Cu.i^  kc,  Oxford: 

to-<Jay.     !  .ini  cxceedinfijly  pleased  with  them  and  they  do 
-up,'  the  style,  and  quality  of  printing  are  all  that  I  rould 

Correspondent  at  Leyton,  Essex : 

\'(>ur  Work  certainly   would  t.uv.    .i   .n   >m    m-.mh-. 

Principal  oT  a  Younjt  Ladies'  School: 

i  with  the  reports  and  account  forms." 
Ci».  .  •   —  '  -n: 

spccim  >ur  printing  that   I   hav*  I 

quickly  printed  by  you." 

.    E  sq  : 

d'mgly   nice,   and  congratulate  you   upon   the 

,.i-,,^.      .  ,•     >.     ,,    .^,M...    v.Mi    ,,..ve   got    it   out." 

"The  Contcfnporary  Review"  on  "Indian  English": 

ngratulated   upon    the  good    type   and 


F  mal  and  Provider 

MII.K  AIION   r-()R  TKANSILiUAItl,)-;   SllAKi:s. 

GARDEN    CITY    PRESS    LIMITED. 

!.  fh^  iindf»rsi«n*»d,  hereby  apply  for  Transferable  £i 

amed  Society,  ih  respect  of  which  1  agree  to 

ed  bv   the   rules   of   the   .Society,   and 

1)V. 
\  nvir 

I  hll'  '      '  I  :  ■ 


PLEASE  DO  NOT  REMOVE 
CARDS  OR  SLIPS  FROM  THIS  POCKET 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  LIBRARY 
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Nettle fold,  John  Sutton 
Practical  housing. 


O.J 

^1 

■ 

1 

